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CHAPTER I. 

THE FIRST PEEP. 

No one can deny an opera-glass to be an amusing 
companion, and, although by some considered only 
a plaything, or thing for the play, it may neverthe- 
less be said to rank with the one-eyed telescope, 
the exaggerating microscope, the eaves-dropping 
stethoscope, or any other member of its useful 
family. I have an opera-glass superior to every 
other, remarkable in every respect, and of excep- 
tional characteristics. It is far lighter than a 
feather ; it is available by night as well as day — 
in fact, the more intense the darkness by which 
it may be surrounded, the greater its extraor- 
dinary perceptive power becomes, for its very 
existence is purely theoretical, and it is applicable 
only to that occult organ of vision commonly 
known as the mind's eye. 
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And why not? Why should not our mental 
optic employ artificial aid, which is more adapted 
to it than any other ? At all events, my opera- 
glass in the spirit claims rights to considera- 
tion equal to those of its brother in the flesh, and, 
being more portable, I am not sure if its rights in 
question have not more weight. I propose to try 
a few experiments with it, and with its assistance 
to look back upon scenes that were, and still are, 
in memory, vividly illumined by the light of other 
days. Will you join me ? 

If you consent to do so, you shall be the first to 
take the glass in hand, while I describe the objects 
upon which it is directed. Turn the glass upside 
down — the large end fixed to your mental eye ; 
having properly adjusted it, tell me what you see. 
You say the figures are so small as to be hardly 
perceptible. Of course ; they are a long way off, 
farther off probably than you have ever been, 
chronologically, not optically speaking, since you 
came into the world. Even I, for reasons you 
will presently understand, can only describe the 
scene you behold from hearsay. It is a room at 
the top of a corner house in Regent Street. The 
house has only recently been built ; the new street 
in which it stands is not yet completed. If you 
could look out of the window, right, left, and 
opposite, you would see^ scaffolding in every 
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direction. Although it is the longest and hottest 
day of the year, there is a roaring fire in the 
room, and a nurse is sitting over the fire with 
something very diminutive in her lap. She is 
singing sofdy and rocking to and fi"o. The 
something is putting a finger in its eye and 
otherwise amusing itself, according to the time- 
honoured custom at its age. I am the some- 
thing, and now you understand why I can only 
describe the scene from hearsay. Suddenly, the 
room, as you perceive, is filled with smoke. My 
father is called, and told that the something will 
undoubtedly be suffocated. 

He rushes to the roof of the house to ascertain 
the cause of alarm, and to his amazement finds a 
bricklayer seated on the yet unfinished chimney- 
top communicating with the room, calmly eating 
his dinner. My anxious parent loudly declares he 
will fire a gun up the chimney, loaded with deadly 
shot, if the man does not instantly vacate the 
equivocal position ; an apology is made, the man 
moves off, and the something is saved from suffo- 
cation. 

By directing the opera-glass lower down we 
shall see a music-shop has been lately opened on 
the ground-floor. It is one of the few shops to 
be met with in the new street Plate-glass has 
not yet been brought into general use ; the 
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windows are very small, and afford but little 
light compared with the present fashion of shop- 
windows. 

The name of the firm is Addison and Beale. 
The two young partners are anxious, and as yet 
uncertain of the result of their venture. Robert 
Addison has served an apprenticeship in the 
music trade to Mills, of Bond Street ; and 
Frederick Beale, my father, has graduated with 
Chappell, of Bond Street ; Chappell's son William 
went for the same purpose to Thomas Beale, a 
well-known music-seller of Manchester, when the 
latter s son, Frederick Beale, came to London. 

The young partners are both married, Frederick 
Beale having taken unto himself Margaret, one 
of the daughters of Mr. Betts — ^the Gillow of his 
day — of Charles Street, Grosvenor Square. There 
is nothing particular for the opera-glass to reveal 
in the early transactions of the firm. Money has 
been liberally supplied from Manchester, and at 
length it has been decided to tempt J. B. Cramer, 
the most fashionable pianist of the time, to enter 
into partnership with Addison and Beale. He 
does so upon favourable terms, being substantially 
guaranteed against loss by Thomas Beale, and also 
guaranteed by the same surety that his share of 
profits shall not be less than ;^8oo per annum. 
The new partner proved a great attraction. All 
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London flocked to see the popular pianist selling 
music, even as they were wont to do to hear him 
play. The shop quickly became, as it continued 
to be for years, the rendezvous of celebrities in 
the musical world. Encouraged by his own 
success in Manchester, Thomas Beale urged 
Cramer and Co. to deal in pianofortes as well as 
in sheet music. He was accumulating a large 
fortune in the North by this means, and believed 
such an innovation in the music trade would be 
remunerative in London. He opened a credit, 
backed by his own guarantee, for Cramer and Co., 
with Broadwood and other makers. The name 
of J. B. Cramer, the pianist, again proved attrac- 
tive in the recommendation and sale of piano- 
fortes, and the innovation was found to be the 
source of an important addition to the income of 
the partners, thereby fully justifying the advice 
and assistance of Thomas Beale. The publica- 
tions of the firm were likewise successful. Cramer's 
now celebrated ' Studio per il Pianoforte,' com- 
posed at the instigation of my father, who wrote 
the introduction to the first edition, rapidly ex- 
tended the reputation of the firm. Prosperity 
continued to grow apace. 

While the business is thus progressing satis- 
factorily below, changes are taking place upstairs. 
Almost before I can walk round the room, assisted 
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by the chairs and table, a sister (Maria) fills my 
place on the nurse's lap. A few months after- 
wards we leave our abode for one which is sup- 
posed to be healthier, near Hyde Park, then quite 
out of town. 

Addison, with his family, takes possession of 
the rooms we have hitherto occupied, my father, 
with the privilege, I suppose, of the moneyed 
partner, moving into a private house. I can use 
the opera-glass myself now, and tell you what I 
see through it : — Albion Street, Hyde Park. 
Tyrone Power, the Irish comedian, lives next 
door to us ; Sir Henry Bishop, the composer, 
low^er down ; and the Archers, who later on are 
to be very closely related to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
of the present day, have a house in the same 
street. There's a garden behind our dwelling 
from which we can get into the green fields 
beyond ; over the side-wall the Power children 
and my sister and I are continually climbing, and 
as often getting into disgrace for doing so. 

Clara Power, the eldest girl, disdains to take 
part in our childish games in the garden ; she is 
writing tragedies, which she hides away in the 
nursery, fearing, if found, they will be laughed at 
by her father. Sir Henry Bishop comes, one 
Sunday, while we are at dinner, to inquire if we 
have seen his wife. He has been seeking her 
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everywhere in vain. At last he came to know 
she had that day run away from him and her 
youthful family with Bochsa, the harpist, in order 
to commence the career of a prima donna in 
America, as Madame Anna Bishop. My sister 
and I are now able to walk and run about without 
sitting down on the floor involuntarily. A gate 
has been made in the brick wall which then enclosed 
Hyde Park for the residents of Albion Street and 
the rapidly increasing neighbourhood. We seem 
to be always going through the gate to feed the 
deer and the Duke of Wellington's charger, a lazy 
old bay horse, who has a loose-box all to himself 
in the park, near the gravel-pits. We are 
generally accompanied by the Archers, Bishops^ 
or Powers, Miss Archer, a damsel with luxuriant 
golden hair, being my acknowledged sweethearts 
When Miss Archer marries Mr. Grimston, an 
accomplished portrait painter, I feel myself deeply 
aggrieved. My mother takes me and my sister 
round Kensington Gardens every day. We learn 
our French verbs during the walk, and very hate- 
ful they are to us. Auxiliary French verbs haunt 
every tree in Kensington Gardens, as though the 
leaves were those of a French grammar, and if 
ever I am at a loss for a tense, past or present, I 
have but to think of the trees to remember it 
immediately. The opera-glass directed upon 
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Kensington Palace and the Round Pond shows 
how the hateful French verbs were occasionally 
relieved by a game of ball, when in the course of 
our morning walk we had reached that part of 
the gardens. A lady and her daughter are walk- 
ing in the same direction, a tall footman following 
them. We throw the ball about, and it falls at 
the lady's feet. Her daughter picks it up and 
joins our game for a minute or two, and then 
returns out of breath and laughing merrily to her 
mother s side. The lady is the Duchess of Kent, 
her daughter the Princess Victoria. We renew 
acquaintance the next day and the next, and are 
always greeted with gracious smiles of recognition 
when we meet. I wonder whether her Majesty 
has any recollection of that game of ball played 
more than once in Kensington Gardens. 

Home life in Albion Street was constantly en- 
livened by music, owing to the fact of my parents 
being practical musicians, as well as to the associ- 
ations of the publishing firm. My mother was 
an accomplished pianist — one of J. B. Cramers 
favourite pupils ; my father a first-rate violoncellist, 
who had studied with R. Linley, as whose deputy 
he frequently played in the bands of Her Majesty's 
Theatre and the Philharmonic Society. Beet- 
hoven's sonatas for the pianoforte and violoncello 
were popular in our home long before their merit 
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was recognised elsewhere in this country. J. B. 
Cramer used to come and listen to them and 
direct their performance by his pupil and the 
'cello. For my part, the duet sonatas in the 
drawing-room lulled me to sleep many an evening 
while I was lying in my cot upstairs. My sister 
and I much preferred Balfe to Beethoven then, 
and might have done so more recently had we 
been asked to choose between them. 

Balfe had become one of our liveliest com- 
panions in Albion Street. A blue-eyed, handsome 
little fellow, the very embodiment of sunny smiles 
and laughter, he was the merriest playmate we 
children had yet known. We adored him. He 
romped with us, told us fairy tales, sang comic 
songs to us, until we were completely infatuated, 
and hopelessly fascinated by his exuberant good- 
humour and inexhaustible fun. Peep through the 
opera-glass, and see him seated at the pianoforte, 
surrounded by children. Our. neighbours, the 
Powers and the Bishops, have come in, and we 
are all laughing until tears run down our cheeks 
at Mr. Balfe's singing : * Our little pigs lie on 
very good straw-aw-aw, hee-haw.* He imitates 
the pigs grunting to perfection. We make him 
sing the song over and over again, until he jumps 
up, catches hold of me, and throwing me over his 
shoulder, carries me in triumph round the room, 
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while the rest seize his coat-tails, and try with all 
their might to drag him back to the piano. He 
has children of his own, and his wife, Madame 
Balfe, a very handsome woman, can hardly speak 
a word of English. They are always with us. 
She insists upon calling him her 'horse-pond,* 
instead of her husband, and we try to teach her 
better. The music of his first successful opera, 
the ' Siege of Rochelle,' was tried in Albion Street, 
Alfred Bujin, the manager, and Miss Shireff, the 
prima donna, being present to hear it 

Subsequently the opera was produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre, by an arrangement between Alfred 
Bunn and Cramer and Co. 

My sister and I were taken to the first perform- 
ance. Our surprise was boundless when we saw 
our playmate, the composer, on the stage. We 
failed to recognise him until he looked up at our 
box and smiled at us. When he sang, our delight 
exceeded our surprise, and I believe we made 
some suggestion as to his singing * Our little pigs.' 
I deire say we thought it would have increased 
effect in the theatre, and in the costume of Michel. 
The impression made by Balfe's singing is in- 
delible. When in the course of time I became 
able to appreciate the art he displayed, the impres- 
sion was confirmed, and the sympathetic charm of 
his singing seemed to increase. His voice was 
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not powerful, and the quality was decidedly husky, 
but his style and his dramatic declamation of the 
simplest ballad were indescribably impressive. 
He came to Albion Street on one occasion with 
Thomas Moore, the poet They tried some music 
Balfe had composed to Moore s words, and which 
they wished my father to hear. I was introduced 
as the hopeful of the family. Balfe told me never 
to forget I had had the honour of speaking to 
Ireland's greatest poet. Thomas Moore shook 
hands with me, saying his compatriot Balfe had 
kissed the Blarney Stone — a piece of information 
I could not be expected to understand at the time. 
Moore was elderly compeu^ed with Balfe, and it 
surprised us how such a little old gentleman could 
sing and play so well as Ireland's greatest poet 
sang and played. 

The success of the * Siege of Rochelle ' brought 
about the production of the * Maid of Artois ' at 
Drury Lane Theatre, the libretto being written by 
Alfred Bunn. It is still the fashion, as it was 
then, to laugh at his poetry. Nevertheless, it 
contains some genuine sentiment simply expressed, 
although doggerel rhyming and recklessness of 
grammar may occasionally justify severe criticism. 
Alfred Bunn understood the stage, and had 
moments of inspiration, as witness his dramatic 
works, the song, the first line of which I have 
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chosen for my title, as well as many other popular 
ballads of which he wrote the words. Much of the 
music of the * Maid of Artois ' was first heard in 
Albion Street. Balfe had great faith in my father's 
judgment, and would make any alterations he might 
suggest. 

Sigismund Thalberg, the pianist, had recently 
arrived in England, and was invited to hear the 
new music, the soprano part of which was com- 
posed expressly for Malibran. The composer and 
pianist were very friendly, and never tired of 
playing practical jokes upon one another. Balfe 
was singing *The Light of Other Days' — the 
famous beiritone song in the ' Maid of Artois ' — 
when Thalberg crept behind him and popped a 
lump of sugar in his mouth. 

A difficulty occurred with this song while the 
opera was in rehearsal. Alfred Bunn thought 
the * Light of Other Days * superfluous, and de- 
clared it should be omitted. Henry Phillips pro- 
tested ; vowed he would cancel his engagement if 
not allowed to sing the song. The manager and 
baritone quarrelled over the disputed point, but 
were ultimately reconciled. 

The song was sung, and at once became im- 
mensely popular, owing, probably, to the comet 
solo, then a novelty, by which the tune is intro- 
duced. I am reminded of this incident by Miss 
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Poole (Mrs. Bacon), who sang the part of Inca 
when the ' Maid of Artois ' was first produced. 

Balfe took me to one of the rehearsals of the 
opera at Drury Lane, and I made the acquaint- 
ance of Van Amburgh's lions and tigers. They 
were exhibited in their cages on the stage after 
the opera, and being included as an attrac- 
tion in the bill of the play, drew large audi- 
ences. The darkness of the stage during daytime, 
the noise of the band and chorus, added to the 
shouting of the scene-shifters and the roaring of 
the animals, formed a combination rather bewilder- 
ing to a youngster. Malibran led me round the 
cages, and played with one of the tigers with 
her muff. This irritated the animal considerably, 
and it made a dash at the muff and captured it. 
Fortunately her hand escaped. We met Van 
Amburgh behind the scenes, and Malibran assured 
him she would never play with any of his wild 
comedians again. 

Amusement was the chief occupation of my 
childhood. I was sickly, and always under the 
doctor's care. My caprices were extravagantly 
indulged. I was unquestionably a spoilt child, 
and as such, I dare say, very objectionable. I 
became a pet of Giulia Grisi, and the companion 
of her son Freddy, a boy about my own age. 
She taught me to speak Italian, in which I made 
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good progress, bribed by the sweetmeats I re- 
ceived in order to encourage me. The anxiety of 
my dear father — God bless his memory ! — seems 
to have been that I should play the piano properly. 
He took pride in teaching me. My obstinacy, or 
perhaps my stupidity, in learning was intense. 

We were reading No. i of Cramer s Exercises, 
note for note, together. * One, two, three, four T 
counted my father, beating time, while I had to 
name the notes. He continued, but I stuck fast 
He waited. I played — ^unluckily a wrong note, 
for which he knocked me off the music-stool. 
How frightened he was when I lay screaming on 
the floor! He picked me up, caressed me, and 
embraced me, declaring with tears in his eyes he 
was very sorry, and would never strike me again. 
And he never did. 

As time went on, while a daily governess, 
Mdlle. Moireau, was retained for my sister Maria, 
tutors were engaged for me. To G. F. Graham, 
the author of numberless elementary works, my 
education was chiefly confided, and to him I owe 
all I know of Greek and Latin, and other branches 
of literary tuition. A writing-master, Colgan, 
came to teach me writing and arithmetic, my sister 
sharing the lessons. We made great havoc of 
poor old Colgan, and distressed him terribly by 
our waywardness. He was a most precise, eccen- 
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trie instructor, who rarely left us without bearing 
with him some proof of our mischievous tricks ; 
detonating balls and crackers were quite familiar 
to him, owing to our introduction. One Boyan- 
ville took up the French verbs from where they 
had been discontinued in Kensington Gardens, 
and Manfredo Maggioni added to the knowledge 
of Italian I had already acquired from Giulia 
Grisi. Charles Couzens, a pupil of G. F. Watts, 
taught me drawing, while to W. Chalmers Masters 
was entrusted the heavy task of making me play 
the pianoforte. He was not to be envied. I 
studied harmony with George French Flowers, a 
noted theorist, and composed hymn tunes, which, 
to gratify my vanity, were played and sung at the 
Rev. Shergold Boone's church, St. John's, Pad- 
dington, where we had a pew near the pulpit. 
Moreover, I received lessons in rhythm and 
melody from Pugni, the famous composer of ballet 
music. The ballet of * Esmeralda,' containing the 
celebrated Truandaise, by Pugni, is perhaps the 
most popular work of its class ever produced. It 
still retains a place in the repertoire of some of the 
Continental theatres. Thus a very fair staff of 
professors kept me better employed at home, than 
hitherto. The lessons went on well so long as 
my mother was present to attend to them, and 
I believe I made good progress. But the advent 
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of a second sister (Augusta) interfered considerably 
with the plans in which I was concerned. 

During my mother's absence from the lessons, 
all discipline vanished. Her illness was prolonged, 
and, in order to keep me under control, and to 
relieve the house of my noisy presence, I was sent 
to the day-school of Dr. Maclure. For a very 
short time, however. A few months sufficed to 
show my father that the professors were prefer- 
able. A public school was suggested, but strongly 
opposed, and accordingly I resumed studying with 
G. F. Graham and the rest, one and all of whom 
I promised to obey with greater diligence than 
previously. 

Balfe continued to cheer my sister and myself 
with his mirthful company, and Sigismund Thal- 
berg frequently joined him in contributing to our 
amusement. They were two overgrown school- 
boys, wjio loved the most childish pranks quite as 
much as we did. They taught me leap-frog, at 
which they were great adepts. Franz Liszt also 
came to Albion Street, but he frightened us. His 
hair was so long, and he had such a wild appear- 
ance, that when he played the pianoforte we were 
always glad to leave the room. He was usually 
accompanied by two or three young riien, his 
pupils, to whom he spoke in the roughest manner. 

Franz Liszt, as I afterwards learned, gave per- 
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formances at the Hanover Square Rooms, which 
my father for the first time called Recitals. The 
title was much discussed, G. F. Graham being the 
only one of our home circle who supported my 
father in approving it Liszt complained greatly 
of the scarcity of pretty women at the first recital. 

* Why r said my father, * it struck me the 
audience was remarkably distingu6 and good- 
looking. Certainly there were a few plain — in 
fact, ugly — people present ; and upon inquiry I 
found they were your friends.* 

Liszt never complained again. 

Thalberg met with greater success in London 
than Liszt, whose recitals were passed over in 
silence by the press. His admirers, nevertheless, 
were enthusiastic, and used to struggle for the 
possession of a glove or any other trifle belong- 
ing to their idol. In Cramer, Liszt, and Thal- 
berg, the old and modern schools of pianoforte- 
playing may be said to have met and shaken 
hands at our house. Thalberg was one of the 
first modern pianists who followed up a success 
in the Metropolis by giving concerts in the pro- 
vinces. My father accompanied him during a 
long tour, as also did George Bruzaud, the repre- 
sentative of Erard*s firm. In those days, travellers 
by stage-coach were liable to be attacked by high- 
waymen. The road between Dublin and Belfast 
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was said ' to be dangerous ; the mail had been 
waylaid and robbed between Drogheda and 
Newry, and it was under consideration to provide 
an escort for it of cavalry or mounted police. 
This state of things was the subject of conversa- 
tion in the coffee-room of Morrisson's Hotel, 
Dublin, before the concert party started for 
Belfast. Thalberg took no notice, apparently, of 
the alarm, and the journey had commenced when 
one of the passengers inquired what means of 
defence each had provided in case of an attack. 

* I have a pocket pistol,' replied my father. 

* And I have this,' said Thalberg, drawing 
from under his coat the poker of the hotel coffee- 
room ; ' I shall take it back again when we 
return.' 

The subject dropped, and in due time the 
journey was accomplished in safety. Thalberg's 
companions, however, conspired against him 
when they reached their destination. They took 
the guard into their confidence and bribed him 
to offer a reward, as though from the proprietor 
of Morrisson s, for the apprehension of a pas- 
senger by the mail, who it was known had stolen 
a poker from the hotel, and who was suspected 
of having committed more serious depredations. 
Thalberg was horrified. He returned the poker 
by the guard, with an abject letter of apology, 
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requesting Morrisson would allow him to atone 
for the liberty he had taken in any way that 
might be suggested. 

The agent who had the local management of 
the concert in Belfast refused to provide a grand 
piano, fearing it might be injured. A small 
upright instrument, called a cottage, very much 
the worse for wear, was all he would allow upon 
the platform. Thalberg had his revenge for 
this meanness of the agent. The programme 
passed off with 6clat ; the audience was enthusias- 
tic, notwithstanding the absence of a * grand.' As 
Thalberg went on the platform to play the last 
piece, he quietly observed to my father, * Now 
good-bye to the piano ;' and when he came off, the 
unlucky instrument had not a note to speak with 
—he had smashed the strings, already in a very 
attenuated condition, and the hammers were all 
more or less disabled. 

* I expected as much,' growled the agent, when 
examining the wreck ; ' the same thing would 
have happened had I given him the best piano I 
have in my shop. 

The engagement of artists to perform in the 
provinces was a branch of business my father had 
added to that of Cramer and Co. Touring was 
a much more serious undertaking in those days 
than it is now. Private carriages were provided 

2 — 2 
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for the vocalists, who frequently made it a condi- 
tion in their contracts that they were not to travel 
by stage-coach. Grisi and Mario, Lablache and 
Tamburini, during one of the early tours, were 
lost for a day and night in the Derbyshire hills, 
the postilions having missed their way owing to a 
dense fog. The singers suffered serious privation 
and were greatly alarmed. They were travelling 
from Buxton to Sheffield, and did not reach the 
latter place until some time after the audience 
that had assembled to listen to them had been 
dismissed, and messengers had been sent in all 
directions to search for them. 

When my father returned with Thalberg from 
Ireland, we were in much anxiety on account of 
our friends the Powers. They had removed to 
Oxford Square, and Tyrone Power had gone to 
America to fulfil a farewell engagement, it being 
his intention to retire from the stage when he 
came back. He wrote to his family saying he 
should arrive by the President, the captain of 
which Atlantic steamer was an intimate friend of 
his. Power waited in New York in order to sail 
with his friend. He was looked for daily, hourly. 
Every vehicle that passed the house was watched, 
and expected to bring, if not himself, at any rate 
some tidings of him. Weeks, months went by, 
and no news came. Mrs. Power fell ill, but 
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would not despair of seeing her husband again. 
The girls were disconsolate, heart-broken, and 
yet still hopeful. Every possible cause for the 
delay was suggested — no one would believe the 
worst It is needless to say the President was 
never heard of, and is supposed to have foundered 
with all on board. Not a trace of the ship has 
ever been discovered. As time passed by, the 
Power girls consented to come occasionally to 
our house, where they well knew the deepest 
sympathy awaited them. They came one evening 
to hear some music. Henry Russell had been 
invited by my father to sing some new songs to 
him, with a view to their publication. Among 
other descriptive songs, he unfortunately sang 
the * Ship on Fire.* The effect it produced was 
more painful than any words can describe. The 
girls, Clara, Mary, and Nora Power, were com- 
pletely overwhelmed with grief, and the greatest 
care was necessary to rally them from the shock 
so unexpectedly received. 

Many habitues of Albion Street have passed 
across the field of vision of my opera-glass un- 
perceived by you, since I began to write these 
lines. Among innumerable others you have not 
seen, though they have been very visible to me, 
are my uncles William and Hanway Beale, the 
former a composer of merit ; Edouard Schultz, a 
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fashionable pianist, who sneered at English songs 
and ballads ; William Horsley, the glee writer ; 
John Callcott, brother of the famous painter; 
John Ella, whose pencil sketches of his adventures 
in the Highlands amused us vastly ; Crivelli, the 
singing master, who always spoke of the Antipodes 
as the Antipots ; George Manwell, the organist 
of St. John's Church and a pupil of Hummel, 
who married my mother's sister Nora ; her two 
other sisters, Kate and Elizabeth ; and the last, as 
well as the smallest figure of all, my third sister, 
Laura, who was born in Albion Street two or 
three years before we moved from there to Albion 
Lodge, St. John's Wood. The firm was pros- 
pering greatly, and its leading partner felt justified 
in moving to a larger house. 
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CHAPTER II, 



DIFFERENT VIEWS. 



Our opera-glass being used only for retrospective 
purposes, any slight irregularity in the order of 
the scenes it brings into view, without doing 
violence to historical accuracy, may be forgiven. 
At least, I hope so. And I may as well formally 
announce to you that we shall dispense with it 
altogether without any notice whatever when the 
scenes we revisit are near enough to be discerned 
by the mind's naked eye alone. That is a con- 
dition of the mental optic never yet mentioned 
by any physiologist, and as it does not exist in 
our case just now, we will for the present con- 
tinue as we began. 

A figure I have not pointed out to you, 
although it must have often passed across the 
field of vision in Albion Street, is that of Dr. 
Stewart, a visitor from Wolverhampton. A short, 
sallow-faced man. He wears a black, clerical 
frock-coat, and trousers to match. He has a 
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large nose, and small piercing black eyes ; heavy 
black eyebrows ; his black, lanky hair is combed 
off his rather receding forehead ; black whiskers, 
closely cropped, encircle his face, which is other- 
wise clean-shaven, and resembles a long, un- 
healthy-looking turnip. He is talking to my 
father, and emphasizing all he says by bringing 
his tapering fingers of each hand into a cone-like 
form. He always argued in this way, and diffi- 
culties vanished with the opening of his hands. 
He is an inventor. 

As a rule, inventors are expensive to their 
friends, and Dr. Stewart was no exception to the 
rule. Indeed, he proved the rule by a most 
forcible example. He was the inventor of a 
pianoforte he called the Euphonikon, an attractive 
and plausible-looking instrument. The key-board 
was in front of an iron frame the shape of a harp. 
The sounding-board, under and behind the key- 
board, was in three sections, representing a 
double-bass, viola, and violin respectively. The 
strings, exposed to view in front of the performer 
and above the keyboard, were, lower down, 
boxed in with the action of the pianoforte. The 
frame-work of the instrument lent itself admirably 
to the purpose of decoration. 

My father believed the Euphonikon was destined 
to supersede all other pianofortes, on account of 
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its artistic shape, light appearance, and mellow- 
ness of tone. In his opinion, the strength of its 
iron frame was also a great point in its favour. 
And his opinion has been justified by the employ- 
ment of iron in the framework of pianofortes since 
the Euphonikon was invented. But the difficulty 
of tuning the Euphonikon, as constructed by Dr. 
Stewart, was a serious obstacle to its success. 
Madame Dulcken, a popular pianiste of the time, 
consented to try the new pianoforte at one of her 
concerts at the Hanover Square Rooms. Unin- 
tentionally or otherwise, the tuner neglected his 
duty, the piano was unfit to be heard and suffered 
in repute accordingly. 

Cramer and Co. invested capital in the manu- 
facture of the instrument — more than Addison 
thought the firm should risk, in spite of Dr. 
Stewart's efforts to persuade him to the contrary. 
The relations of the partners had been more or 
less strained for some time. J. B. Cramer had 
retired, being pensioned for life in consideration 
of his name not being withdrawn. Addison 
offended Balfe by refusing to advance him ;^ioo 
upon the * Bohemian Girl ' before the opera was 
performed. Balfe, being in urgent want of 
money, went to Chappell, who complied with 
his requirements. It is but just to say that 
Addison's refusal was attributable to the fact 
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that several of Balfe's operas following the * Maid 
of Artois ' — such as * Catherine Grey/ * Diadeste/ 
* Joan of Arc,' * Keolanthe,' and others — had failed 
to recoup the firm the terms on which they had 
been published. But Addison lost Mendelssohn 
by refusing to engrave the score of the first sym- 
phony of the composer ; he also strongly opposed 
the publication of Beethoven's pianoforte works, 
edited by Moscheles, and the publication of the 
first edition in this country of Schubert's songs 
with English words by Thomas Oliphant 

This opposition, in spite of which the first 
editions of Beethoven and of Schubert's songs 
were issued by my father, together with the 
objection Addison raised to the manufacture of 
the Euphonikon, led to a dissolution of partner- 
ship. Backed by Thomas Beale, who had re- 
tired from Manchester with a considerable fortune 
and had come to live in London, my father 
named a sum which he would give or take 
for the business of Cramer and Co. Addison 
claimed a fortnight to consider the matter, and at 
the expiration of that time decided to accept the 
sum offered. My father thereupon entered into 
partnership with William Chappell. The incom- 
ing partner wisely made it a condition that the 
Euphonikon should be abandoned by the firm. 
The manufacture of the instrument was carried 
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on by Thomas Beale, who continued it for a few 
years at a heavy loss. I met with a specimen 
of the Euphonikon in South Kensington during 
the Exhibition of Inventions, and distance did 
not lend enchantment to the view of its associa- 
tions in my recollection. There was no clause in 
the dissolution of partnership deed to prevent 
either of the former partners opposing the other, 
and Addison opened a shop in Regent Street, 
immediately opposite to our own. 

Before we left Albion Street, my mother took 
me to say farewell to Sir Henry Bishop, who, as 
I have told you, lived in the same street. We 
found him writing at a small piano in his drawing- 
room. He showed me, although a mere child, 
the desk he had had made to fit the pianoforte. 
It covered the keys, and enabled him to compose, 
and write what he composed, without moving 
from the instrument. 

Sir Henry was a courtly gentleman, in figure 
and appearance not unlike the great Duke of 
Wellington, We had not seen him for some 
time, and my mother asked him why he had 
absented himself from our house. 

* Neighbours,* he replied, * resemble the notes 
of music ; those in the closest proximity to each 
other should meet but seldom, in order to prevent 
their harmony being destroyed by discord.* 
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I am not sure if this be a gallant speech or 
otherwise, but I have no doubt it was intended as 
a compliment by the speaker. 

Another reminiscence of Albion Street is that 
of Balfe being upset in a hackney coach at our 
door. In order to extricate himself and Madame 
Balfe from the vehicle, he broke the window- 
glass, cutting his hand severely. A surgeon, 
Mr. Morgan, strapped up the wound, and Balfe 
fulfilled his engagement that evening at Drury 
Lane Theatre. During the progress of the opera 
— * The Siege of Corinth ' — we were alarmed at 
seeing blood streaming from his hand. The 
strapping had given way, and some delay 
occurred before the bleeding could be stopped. 

Yet another tableau, of which Balfe is the 
principal figure. News has just arrived from 
Manchester of the death of Malibran, and Balfe 
is deeply affected by the sad tidings. He is com- 
pletely overcome, and remains for hours at our 
house unable to control his grief 

Also I remember that I accompanied Charles 
Couzens, the artist, who had taken a portrait of 
the first mate, on board Sir John Franklin's ship, 
the Erebus, moored off Greenwich. The cos- 
tumes and contrivances prepared to encounter the 
severity of the Arctic regions were amazing, and 
apparently rendered the wearer invulnerable to 
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cold. And with these shadows of the past, * the 
light of other days' fades away from Albion 
Street 

In 1842 I went with my father, mother, and 
sister to Dublin. My father was travelling for 
his firm, and also as manager of an opera party, 
consisting of Giulia Grisi, her cousin Ernes ta 
Grisi, Mario, Lablache, his son, Frederic La- 
blache, Salabert, Michael Costa, and others. Our 
stay in Dublin was a continuous demonstration 
of kindness and genuine hospitality. It was 
there I first came to know the unbounded 
generosity of warm-hearted Irish people, and 
formed friendships which have been a never- 
failing source of happiness to me. 

While we youngsters were ffeted and caressed, 
the Italians were gaining golden treasures at the 
Theatre Royal for my father and themselves. 
• Their fortnight in Dublin was varied by many an 
incident. The year before, Mario, for the first 
time, had been selected the printo tenore di cartello 
to play Elvino, Almaviva, and other r6les, with 
Grisi as xh^ prima donna. He had not succeeded 
until then ; and, as the great tenor was wont to 
say, in Dublin he made his first favourable impres- 
sion on the public, learned his destiny, and began 
his wooing. It is difficult to imagine more im- 
passioned wooing than that of such an Elvino. 
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Nevertheless, in those days GiuHa Grisi would 
be jealous of her suitor without any good cause. 
During this engagement an instance occurred 
which led to an embarrassing cUnouementy and 
effectually put an end to a fit of jealousy. Bear 
in mind that it was in what are called the * good 
old times/ before gas was generally adopted, and 
before mail-coaches had been superseded by 
railway-trains. Hear my father relate the story : 
* One evening Mario was more than usually 
applauded as Elvino in the " Sonnambula." He 
was recalled several times after the second act, a 
bouquet was thrown to him, and within the 
bouquet was a billet-doux. The unlucky scrap of 
paper did not escape Crisis attention. It was 
destroyed before it could be read. Thereupon 
every attempt at explanation was in vain. It was 
useless to declare that the contents of the billet- 
doux were nothing more than some nonsense 
verses from a never-seen and utterly unknown 
enthusiast. Donna Giulia would not be pacified ; 
the green-eyed monster had full possession of her, 
and would not by any means be exorcised. After 
the opera, contrary to custom, she retired to her 
room at Morrisson's Hotel, and no persuasion, 
coaxing, or appeal, on the part of her cousin 
Ernesta, Lablache, Costa, and others of the party, 
could induce her to alter her determination to 
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remain there. She refused positively to sup with 
us. It grew late. We were warned by the 
waiters that the lights throughout the hotel, with 
the exception of those in. our sitting-room, were 
extinguished. Chamber-candles, according to time- 
honoured custom, had been long since brought in, 
and placed in bright array upon the highly-polished 
sideboard. The house was in total darkness, and 
it was no easy matter to explore its long rambling 
corridors without the aid of the dim wax-candles 
which were always put out at midnight. We 
had risen from table, and were preparing to find 
the way to our respective apartments, when, to 
our amazement, Grisi burst into the room in a 
most abject state of terror. 

***Save me! save me! What have I done?" 
she cried, rushing into Lablache's arms. ** I may 
have killed him !" 

* " Whatever is the matter ?" we all asked 
eagerly in chorus. 

* ** I have been waiting at my door for Mario — 
I thought I heard him coming along the corridor 
— I went out and seized him by the arm — he 
dropped the candle — we were in the dark — I 
shook him — he screamed — and then I found that 
it was someone else — I believe I have frightened 
him to death !" 

* While these words were being spoken in a 
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most disjointed msuiner, the supposed victim came 
to the door, pale as a ghost from the strange 
encounter. He was a traveller, who had but then 
arrived at the hotel. His alarm and surprise had 
certainly been great ; but he soon rallied, and 
was the first to smile at the mistake Donna 
Giulia had made, and of which he had been the 
victim.' 

It must not on any account be supposed that 
such a scene as this was at all indicative of Giulia 
Grisi's disposition. The circumstances related by 
my father were often the subject of amusement 
during subsequent visits to Dublin, when she 
would point out the room in Morrisson's Hotel, 
at the door of which she stood sentinel, and laugh 
heartily at the fright she gave herself and the 
belated traveller. 

Lablache fell ill, and the remedies of Dr. 
Maroncelli, who always travelled with him, failed 
to produce their usual effect on his colossal frame. 
The opera announced for performance one even- 
ing was * II Barbiere,' with Lablache as Don 
Bartolo. One Mr. Charles, a clever member of the 
stock company of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, had 
undertaken the part of Don Basilio at a short 
notice. The dialogue he introduced was of the 
most original description, owing to his exceptional 
knowledge of the Italian language. When Basilio 
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comes on the stage in the Lesson Scene, Don 
Bartolo, who on this occasion was panting and 
almost choking with a severe attack of quinsy, 
has to speak to him. Basilio answered vaguely. 
* What's that ?' said Lablache. ' Ipecacuanha !* 
replied Basilio. The dialogue went on in the 
. same fashion, Mr. Charles using up such names of 
medicines and titles of Italian operas as he could 
think of, until Lablache, Grisi, and Mario were 
all so convulsed with laughter, that they were 
unable to continue the opera. Costa, in the 
orchestra, laid down his baton in despair. At 
length Don Bartolo, putting his arm round 
Basilio's neck, led him off the stage. The 
laughter succeeded where Dr. Maroncellis 
remedies had failed. It cured Lablache of his 
quinsy, and the opera proceeded merrily. The 
press next day expressed their regret that they 
could not understand Mr. Charles's jokes, which 
had evidently given his companions much amuse- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ALBION LODGE. 



As soon as the fatigue and excitement of the visit 
to Dublin had subsided, and we were fairly estab- 
lished at Albion Lodge, my studies recommenced 
in our new home. G. F. Graham was a strict 
disciplinarian, although the kindest and most 
patient of tutors. Long holidays were not ap- 
proved by him. During the years when I had 
the inestimable advantage of his guidance, I read 
Caesar, Terence, and Ovid with him ; dipped into 
Homer, crossed the Pons Asinorum, and plodded 
for some distance over the stiff country beyond ; 
studied composition, history, geography, and other 
branches of knowledge. ,1 varied the routine of 
my studies by the excitement of falling in love. 
It was a hopeless passion, and I did not conceal 
the agony of mind I suffered from my father. 
He remonstrated gently with me, and urgently 
advised me to seek a remedy in constant occupa- 
tion. Complying with his wish, I joined a cricket- 
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club, of which I became one of the most active 
members. He obtained permission for me to ride 
at the Albany Street Barracks, and I went there 
daily. I graduated in that school of horsemanship 
until I became an expert, and mounted bare-backed 
steeds with all the confidence of an experienced 
jockey. The well-tanned floor of the riding-school 
is by no means so soft as it looks, and it is 
astonishing that my bones were never broken by 
the innumerable and awkward falls I had there. 
My father also induced me to practise the piano- 
forte with Edouard Roeckel, a first-rate pianist, 
and offered me prizes for learning to play by heart. 
He gave me five pounds for playing Thalberg's 
sonata, and shed tears of delight and pride over 
my performance. It took place in the show-rooms 
in Regent Street before a bevy of professors 
specially invited to attend. Edouard Roeckel 
composed an elaborate ^iude de fugue for me. 1 1 
was published, and, being dedicated to the un- 
worthy pupil for whom it was composed, rs the 
first instance of his name appearing in print. 
How proud I was of it, and how I struggled to 
master its intricacies ! 

By these means my father hoped to make me 
forget my lady-love. He did not forbid our 
meeting. Had he done so, he knew I should 
have obeyed him to my own unhappiness, which 
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his affectionate heart was unwilling to occasion. 
I was still faithful, but quite out of danger ; my 
lady, wiser in her generation — being a generation 
older than I was — had listened to the counsel of 
her brother and my belongings, to which I had 
turned a deaf ear. Or perhaps she had been 
unable to withstand their ridicule, which I treated 
with supreme indifference. At any rate, she told 
me frankly I could never hope to call her mine, 
and that all was at an end between us. I was 
in despair. It was the first worldly sorrow I had 
met with, and I certainly believed it would over- 
whelm me. 

Again I sought my father, and found consola- 
tion in his sympathy. I asked him to send me 
away from London, and he agreed with me that 
it would be the best thing to do. 

* No one must know why,' I said ; and he 
assured me that the secret was safe with him. 

* At the same time, my dear boy,* he added, * I 
cannot help telling you that in days to come you 
will congratulate yourself upon this termination of 
such an unequal match. I must confess it has 
removed a great weight from my mind.* 

He embraced me, and no more was said. That 
evening, when he came home from business, he 
called me into the library, and, when we were 
alone, told me he had spoken to his partner, 
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William Chappell, who was willing I should travel 
for the firm of Cramer and Co., if I thought I 
could undertake the duties such a position in- 
volved. I declared nothing would suit me better, 
that I was ready to start at once. 

* Your mother will perhaps object to part with 
you,' he said, in a tone of voice that expressed 
his own reluctance as much as hers ; * but the 
separation must come some day, and just now I 
think it is most desirable you should leave home 
for a time. I can trust you, can I not ?* 

* Indeed you can !* I replied ; and he clasped 
me in his arms. 

The plan of my beginning life as a traveller 
was broken to my mother, who gave her consent 
to it more willingly than we expected. My three 
sisters, I think, looked upon me with respect now 
that I was considered old enough to go out into 
the world alone. G. F. Graham regretted losing 
me, but admitted it was time I acquired practical 
knowledge of the business in which I was destined 
to take part. 

Elaborate preparations were made for my de- 
parture. During the week I received instructions 
from the firm as to the duties to be fulfilled, and 
many a caution from my anxious parents to avoid 
the dangers of the road. When I started for 
Birmingham, I was accompanied to the railway- 
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Station by all the family, and several friends who 
came to see me off — a very absurd proceeding 
nowadays, but then supposed to be indispensable 
when any member of a family left home. 

My career as a commercial traveller was not 
exciting. The music-trade, I think, was looked 
down upon by the practical, rough-and-ready 
bagmen of that time, and not recognised 
as a legitimate branch of their profession. 
I continued * on the road * for two or three 
years, and during that time made the personal 
acquaintance of every music-seller in the United 
Kingdom, including Mr. George Wood, of Edin- 
burgh. My reason for mentioning him will be 
evident later on. While travelling to Scotland, 
I incurred an illness which nearly proved fatal to 
me. The mail-coach was crowded between Man- 
chester and Carlisle. A seat near the guard out- 
side was the only place I could secure. It began 
to rain soon after we started, and continued to 
pour incessantly the whole way. I was drenched 
to the skin, and shivering with cold. The land- 
lady of the inn at which the mail stopped to 
change horses at Carlisle took pity on me. She 
positively refused to allow me to continue the 
journey, and arranged with the coach authorities 
for an extension of my ticket till next day. 
However, when next day arrived, I was in a high 
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State of fever and delirious, notwithstanding the 
warm bath and hot supper the good-natured land- 
lady had provided for me the evening before. 
Her doctor attended me. I was laid up for a 
fortnight in Carlisle, and then returned home by- 
easy stages. While travelling for Cramer and 
Co., I passed the intervals between the journeys 
in Regent Street, and became familiar with the 
details of the business of a music-publisher. 

My father's partner, William Chappell, received 
me with invariable kindness; he evinced the 
greatest interest in my progress and welfare, and 
was always most indulgent towards the many 
faults with which, as a novice, I undoubtedly 
tormented him. He occupied the upper floor in 
Regent Street which Addison had quitted, and 
which we formerly inhabited. It was open house 
to me, Mrs. William Chappell always graciously 
dispensing the hospitality of her generous hus- 
band. No one more energetic smd persevering 
in that which to others would be most unin- 
teresting labour than William Chappell. Hence 
the reputation he has left behind him as an anti- 
quarian, whose noble record of English music 
of the olden time is the result of the most 
patient and minute research. He made a cata- 
logue of Cramer and Co.'s innumerable publica- 
tions, which previously were in a state of incredible 
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confusion, Addison, whose duty it was, having 
culpably neglected to classify them. The catalogue 
was a labour of love, which occupied him several 
years. No one without having seen him at work 
upon it can possibly form any idea of the trouble 
it involved. 

A second house was added to our corner pre- 
mises soon after William Chappell joined the firm. 
Alterations were made in the building, which was 
then constructed as it now stands. The extension 
of the premises was justified and almost necessitated 
by the increase in the hire and sale of pianofortes, 
which had gradually become an important branch 
of the business. William Chappell, with all 
reverence for his memory be it said, was occa- 
sionally very absent-minded, and an inveterate 
snuff- taker. He took great pride in the vans and 
horses belonging to Cramer and Co. An outrage 
was committed in our stables — some reprobate 
disfigured one of the horses by cutting off its tail. 
William Chappell was indignant, and deeply moved 
when the outrage was discovered. He could not 
forget the tail. He was showing pianofortes to a 
lady that afternoon, and was asked the probable 
measurement of one of the instruments. 

* Quite a yard and a half long,* he replied, 
taking a copious pinch of snuff ; ' and of a most 
beautiful glossy appearance.* 
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Owing to his constant and liberal transactions 
with composers and lyric artists, my father's name 
was widely and favourably known throughout the 
world of music at home and abroad. He was 
associated with every musical society of repute, 
smd his influence as a publisher, together with his 
undertakings as an impresario, raised Cramer and 
Co. to a position such as no firm of its class had 
ever previously attained. He wielded a facile 
pen, and contributed frequently to the columns 
of the press ; he was a good linguist ; his prac- 
tical knowledge of music was considerable. A 
pupil of Wharton, the landscape-painter, his skill 
with brush and pencil caused his opinion upon 
painting and drawing to be highly valued and 
eagerly sought. Personally, no man was more 
popular, for he possessed the inestimable gift of 
being sympathetic to all with whom he came in 
contact, and his word was known to be reliable. 
The comer house in Regent Street became a 
landmark among musicians, foreign as well as 
native ; Albion Lodge the rendezvous of all who 
could claim distinction in any sphere of art. 

Our Wednesday evenings in the Finchley 
Road, when hospitable receptions were held by 
the host and hostess, were undoubtedly attrac- 
tive. The trial of some original work, the ex- 
hibition of a new painting by G. F. Watts or 
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Sidney Cooper, the unveiling of a bust of Beet- 
hoven, or some such artistic incident, would 
invariably await the numberless guests who were 
received, and who in their turn enhanced the 
attractions of these Wednesday evenings by vocal 
and instrumental music of the most enjoyable 
description. 

The concert and opera tours were carried on at 
intervals throughout the year. They were directed 
by my father at his desk in Regent Street, and 

* personally conducted ' by John Callcott, his 
secretary. 

John Callcott was a tall, slim, amiable-looking 
man, whose head trembled incessantly, in spite of 
himself, thereby inducing Thalber^ to call him 

* the shivering undertaker,* the latter word being 
Thalberg s literal English for impresario. 

Among the singers always engaged by Cramer 
and Co. for festivals, concerts, and operas in the 
provinces during autumn, were the principal artists 
of Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Up to the year 1846, Her Majesty's Theatre 
had been so long recognised as the home of 
Italian opera, that Mr. Lumley, the manager, was 
supposed to possess a monopoly in exotic music, 
and an exclusive right to the services of Italian 
artists in London. His exceptional position, 
filled for several years with much ability, made 
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him, unfortunately for himself, unsuspicious of 
opposition^ and heedless of any effort to upset 
the monopoly he had been tacitly allowed to 
enjoy. In or about the year referred to, he 
quarrelled with Signor Persiani, husband of the 
famous prima donna, by refusing to produce an 
opera Persiani had composed. To that quarrel, 
and to a reserved, autocratic bearing towards his 
artists, may be traced all the rivalry against which 
Mr. Lumley had subsequently to contend. 

Persiani, if not a wealthy man, contrived to 
make his friends believe that he had unlimited 
capital at his command. He was on intimate 
terms with all the singers under contract to 
Mr. Lumley, and succeeded in persuading the 
most attractive among them, with one exception, 
to leave the manager at the termination of their 
respective engagements. The exception was 
Lablache, who refused to forsake Her Majesty's 
Theatre ; the great basso being probably less 
exacting than his more sensitive colleagues, and 
indifferent to the autocratic bearing of the 
manager. 

The disaffection of the rest is really not a 
matter for surprise, considering the sense of 
antagonism which almost invariably exists be- 
tween a successful manager and those under his 
control. It seems to be inseparable from the 
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relations between them. I have heard the most 
popular impresario reviled at times as a * brigand 
en gants blancs,' and otherwise abused behind his 
back, for the simplest act of policy in the manage- 
ment of his theatre. Mr. Lumley ignored this 
feeling ; he paid court to his subscribers, led 
a life of opulence and mysterious seclusion, but 
socially neglected his artists. The moment came 
when the latter rebelled and renounced allegiance 
to him. 

Having gradually formed a powerful operatic 
company in Paris, Persiani arrived in London 
with a partner named Galletti, and with a still 
more important travelling companion in the shape 
of a letter of credit upon Rothschild for the sum 

of jCSSyOOO. 

Persiani and Galletti took Covent Garden 
Theatre on lease, and having done so, dis- 
covered that they were unequal to the task of 
managing the undertaking they intended to es- 
tablish. Manfredo Maggioni, a friend of ours, 
who was in their confidence, advised them to 
consult my father, with whose name, for obvious 
reasons, they were already familiar. He brought 
them to one of the Wednesday evenings at 
Albion Lodge, when they briefly explained their 
project. 

The result of this introduction was a meeting 
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the day following in Regent Street to discuss the 
matter with William Chappell. The prospects of 
the proposed undertaking were thought to be 
favourable. Cramer and Co. promised to support 
it, and ultimately Persiani and Galletti offered my 
father the post of manager and director of their 
opera company, at a large salary per annum, free 
of all pecunislry liability, and he accepted it. 

At the signing of their agreement, to which the 
signatures of Costa and Manfredo Maggioni were 
affixed as witnesses, Persiani produced the letter 
of credit upon Rothschild. My father thereupon, 
with characteristic but, as it turned out, mistaken 
liberality, declared there was no necessity for so 
large a sum as ;^3 5,000 to be deposited, and sug- 
gested that Persiani should bank ;^5,ooo, and 
promise to keep that amount always to the credit 
of the undertaking. This concluded, the next 
step was to appoint an architect and builder to 
reconstruct the interior of the theatre according to 
the best model of an opera-house. 

Costa recommended Signor B. Albano as archi- 
tect, who received the commission, and the 
Messrs. Holland were appointed builders. During 
the negotiations Messrs. Holland declined to take 
the contract without my father's personal respon- 
sibility. It' was at first estimated that the cost of 
reconstruction would not exceed ;^8,ooo, for 
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which my father became answerable, believing, 
with Persiani*s ;^3 5,000 to fall back upon, there 
was no risk in the matter. While the alterations 
were in progress, many unforeseen difficulties 
arose ; the expense of rebuilding reached some 
;^2 2,000, and the liability of the salaried manager 
and director increased accordingly. 

Meanwhile, the new project excited much 
public attention, and it was named by my 
father the Royal Italian Opera. On March 31, 
1847, the following advertisement appeared in 
the Times: 

* ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

'The nobility, gentry, subscribers, and patrons of music are 
respectfully informed that the new theatre will open on Tuesday, 
April 6, under the direction and management of Mr. Beale, when 
will be performed Rossini's opera seria of *' Semiramide," in which 
Madame Grisi, Mademoiselle Alboni (from La Scala at Milan, and 
the Imperial Theatre, Vienna ; her first appearance in this country), 
Signor Lavia (from the Imperial Theatre, St Petersburg), Signor 
Polonini (from the Imperial Theatre, Vienna), and Signor Tam- 
burini (his first appearance in London for four years) will sustain 
the principal characters. In the course of the evening the National 
Anthem will be performed by the entire strength of the company. 
To conclude with a new ballet in two tableaux by M. Albert, en- 
titled " L'Odalisque." The music composed by Signor Curmi 
(from the San Carlo at Naples). PremUres danseuses : Mademoi- 
selle Fleury (from the Acad^mie Royale at Paris), Mademoiselle 
Berlin (from the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, and from the Acad^mie 
Royale), Mademoiselle N^odat, also M. Mabile, M. Gontie (from 
Madrid), etc. Director of the music, composer, and conductor, 
M. Costa ; organist, Mr. Vincent Novello. The scenery by Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin, the properties by Mr. Blamire. Artiste cos- 
tumi^re^ Mrs. G. Bailey. The new drop-scene by Signors Ferri 
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and Verardi. Tickets, stalls and boxes for the night or season, to 
be obtained at the box-office, and of Messrs. Cramer, Beale and 
Co., 20I, Regent Street The doors will be opened at half-past 
seven o'clock, and the performance to commence at eight' 

The subscriptions for the first season from 
the librarians and the public amounted to little 
short of ;^2 5,000. The rehearsals of * Semi- 
ramide ' took place before the scaffolding was 
removed, and while the workmen were still em- 
ployed in completing the decorations of the house. 
I was on the stage when Alboni came to rehearsal 
for the first time. She had not been heard by 
anyone in the theatre, and did not display the full 
power of her voice. But her singing, sotto voce, 
produced a sensation ; the band and chorus ap- 
plauded her involuntarily. The recitative, * Ec- 
comi alfin in Babylonia,' made a deep impression 
upon Grisi, who listened to the new contralto 
with evident astonishment. After going through 
the duet, * Giomo d'orrore,' Donna Giulia re- 
sumed her seat, next to which I was standing. 

*What a glorious voice! — and what singing!* 
she exclaimed to me in excitement. 

The enthusiasm became general, and the un- 
expected revelation of a star of the first magnitude 
raised the hopes of all concerned in the prospects 
of the Royal Italian Opera. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

From an artistic point of view, the performance of 
* Semiramide ' on April 6, 1847, was a brilliant com- 
mencement of the Royal Italian Opera. Public 
interest in the enterprise then started was further 
enhanced by three different attempts to set fire to 
the theatre during the progress of the alterations. 
The three conflagrations, luckily extinguished 
before much damage was done, were undoubtedly 
the work of an incendiary who was never dis- 
covered- The reconstruction and decoration of 
the house created a favourable impression ; the 
salle was thought to present a nobler appear- 
ance than that of Her Majesty's Theatre ; the 
foyer and corridors were luxurious and spacious, 
and were generally approved by the subscribers. 
The ensemble of band and chorus that had been 
brought together was a novelty upon the lyric 
st^^e in the early days of the Royal Italian 
Opera; and this, together with the cUbut of 
Alboni, of whose surprising vocal powers not a 
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word in anticipation had been said — the genius 
of Grisi, then in its zenith — the splendour of the 
mtse en seine, and the completeness of the repre- 
sentation as a whole, excited the enthusiasm of 
partisans to the highest pitch, and gave an effect 
to the performance of * Semiramide ' on the date 
referred to, which, according to outward appear- 
ance, guaranteed the success of the new under- 
taking beyond all doubt. But there was trouble 
behind the scenes. Persiani had taken fright. 
He renewed the stipulated sum of ;^5,ooo twice^ 
and then made excuses to delay further payment, 
being alarmed at the cost of rebuilding, the 
terrific salaries he had undertaken to pay when 
forming his operatic company, and the current 
expenses. 

The letter of credit upon Rothschild for 
;^35,ooo, which had not been discounted, 
vanished ; Galletti, the so-called partner, had no 
means. Messrs. Holland, the builders, had not 
received more than two or three thousand pounds, 
and looked to the salaried manager and director 
for payment, as did all the other creditors. At 
the instigation of Maggioni, bills to the amount 
of ;^i 2,000 were given by Persiani. Before the 
first of these acceptances fell due, Persiani fled 
from England. No one knew where. Vague 
and unsatisfactory replies were given to all in- 
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quiries concerning him. He was said to have 
gone to Paris, and thence to Italy. 

As I spoke French and Italian with tolerable 
fluency, and knew Persian! intimately, I suggested 
to my father that I should try and find him. 
Maggioni applauded the suggestion, and offered 
to accompany me. We started. Upon reaching 
Paris, we were told by those we thought we could 
rely upon that Persiani was in Milan. We started 
again, knowing it was useless to return home 
without some tidings of the fugitive and his in- 
tentions. To me the journey into Italy was a 
revelation, the Pass of St. Gothard an indescrib- 
able wonder. In ascending the Alpine road, we 
drove through a terrific thunderstorm, and then 
out into a vast desolation of snow and brilliant 
sunshine, while the storm still rs^ed below us — 
a mighty transformation-scene beyond descrip- 
tion. 

Across the plains of Lombardy we journeyed 
on through the sultry weather, I, inside the 
diligence, being almost suffocated between an old 
lady who munched dry biscuits, and a corpulent 
priest who breathed out garlic from every pore. 
After tortures it is needless to dwell upon, the 
rumbling vehicle at length reached Milan, where 
we turned out on the Piazza del Duomo. The 
white marble outlines of the cathedral against the 
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bright blue sky, together with the brisk air of 
morning, afforded a contrast to the misery of the 
diligence that was most refreshing. 

Nothing could be heard of Persiani at Milan. 
We were advised to seek him in Bologna. If 
not there, he would probably be in Venice, where 
it was known he had business negotiations going 
on. Our wild-goose chase was extended accord- 
ingly. In spite of the tropical heat, and the haste 
with which we had to travel, the experience of 
Italy was very enjoyable- Maggioni proved a 
splendid cicerone, whose only trouble seemed to 
be that I was taken for his son by members of 
the Italian fair sex before whom he wished to 
pose as an attractive young man — as, indeed, he 
was. His family received me right royally 
in Milan. I was presented to the Duca Litta, 
who entertained us hospitably. But the chase we 
had undertaken admitted of no delay. Neither 
at Bologna nor Venice could we get any nearer 
our wild goose. 

The streets of Bologna reminded me of Chester; 
the street-arcades affording pleasant shelter from 
the intolerably fierce sunlight. We remained a 
few days sight-seeing in Venice, until the mos- 
quitoes made even a diligence preferable to a 
gondola, and induced one of us, at any rate, to 
leave Italy without regret. 

4—2 
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Again in Paris at the H6tel du Helder, we 
called upon all people we thought in any way 
likely to enable us to communicate with Persiani, 
Being completely unsuccessful, we had resolved 
to return home, when, during the afternoon of the 
day we intended leaving, I received a letter from 
a stranger. The writer very politely requested 
me and my friend to call upon him at his bureau 
at five o'clock the next morning, and promised we 
should hear something to our advantage if we did 
so. The mysterious letter bore the signature of 
Cr6mieux, the famous lawyer. We kept the ap- 
pointment with scrupulous punctuality, and found 
M. Crdmieux already hard at work at his desk, 
attired in a long gray dressing-gown, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by the most formidable- 
looking legal documents. He received us cheerily 
enough, without moving from his chair. 

* You have been searching in vain for Monsieur 
Persiani,' observed the lawyer, with a chuckle, 
peering at us under his spectacles. 

Maggioni replied that such was the case, and 
expressed regret that Persiani should consider it 
necessary to hide from us. 

* He is a timid man,' said Cr^mieux, * and has 
placed himself in my hands. What may be your 
object in wishing to see him ?* 

We then explained in a few words that our only 
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motive in coming to Paris was to induce Persian! 
to act honourably, and to settle matters, if possible, 
in a friendly spirit. 

* If that be your wish, and you will promise me 
there shall be no altercation between you, you 
shall see him/ 

Saying this, Cr^mieux touched a bell ; a door 
opened, and Persiani walked, or rather shuffled, 
in. The appearance he presented was not cheer- 
ful. He was not a handsome man at any time ; 
diminutive in stature, always more or less slovenly 
in dress, with a slouching gait, a decidedly hooked 
nose, cadaverous complexion, ragged black hair, 
and large prominent eyes, which rolled about, and 
seemed likely to fall out of their sockets. On the 
morning in question he was certainly not prepos- 
sessing. I pitied him, he looked so utterly miser- 
able. In spite of the promise we had tacitly given, 
some high words passed between the two Italians, 
and Crdmieux had to interfere. 

The interview was not of long duration, and 
ended in its being agreed that my father should 
meet and arrange with Persiani and Cr6mieux 
personally. We returned to the hotel in all 
haste, and travelled by the mail train for Eng- 
land the same morning. The next day my father 
went to Paris, and left me as his representative at 
Covent Garden, 
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The day I took possession of the manager s 
chair the theatre was in revolt. With the flight 
of Persiani matters had become most seriously 
complicated. He had retained full command of 
the exchequer, and had authorized no one to act 
on his behalf. My return from Paris was ex- 
pected with the greatest eagerness. No long- 
looked-for bearer of good tidings ever met with 
such a reception as that which greeted me. I 
had seen the runaway, and could tell everyone 
what were his intentions. Perhaps he had given 
me wherewithal to pay his debts I was accord- 
ingly besieged with questions. A deputation from 
the band awaited me, members of the chorus 
came to me for special information, carpenters 
and scene-shifters asked me furtively for news as 
I crossed the stage, and ballet-dancers crowded 
round the door of the manager's room. 

The reply I had to give to all inquiries 
pacified many of the clamourers, although there 
were some who persisted in grumbling at having 
to wait until the financial arrangements, at the 
very moment under discussion in Paris, could be 
completed. The malcontents continued to murmur 
at every possible opportunity until evening, and 
even during the performance of * Lucrezia Borgia. 
Among them was more than one of the leading 
artists. 
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Costa, between the acts of the opera, in his 
chair on the stage, was unusually sullen. He 
gave no assistance to the management. On the 
contrary, he advised the band and chorus to press 
their claims. 

I was occupied in drawing up the advertise- 
ments to be issued next day, when Elena d^Angri, 
otherwise Maffio Orsini, entered the managers 
room and addressed me in a most excited manner. 
It was not the segreto per esser felice I had to 
listen to, by any means. That was confided to 
the audience later on, and none who heard it 
could have imagined the segreto that had been 
imparted to me a short time previously from the 
same lips. 

Maffio Orsini, in doublet and hose, paced the 
apartment furiously. I remained perfectly tran- 
quil, and probably incensed Maffio more than 
ever by so doing. Presently, in a fit of what 
appeared to be uncontrollable passion, she rushed 
to the desk at which I was sitting, and, flourish- 
ing a dagger over my head, exclaimed : 

* Tu paghiper Dio / se nd f 

The dramatic situation was first rate, and very 
unexpectedly interrupted at the words I have 
quoted by Mario, in the costume of Gennaro^ 
strolling into the room. 

His entree brought about a most rapid change 
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of scene. The storm of verbal thunder and 
dagger lightning ceased as though by magic, 
and gave place to the brightest rays of sun- 
shine. The angry threats were suddenly lost 
in radiant smiles and peals of laughter. Maffio 
Orsini coquetted with Gennaro, and complimented 
the management, until the call-boy came to remind 
her of the orthodox segreto she had to reveal to 
the British public. 

The difficulties of carrying on the theatre were 
not diminished by some of the artists refusing 
positively to sing until they had received the 
arrears of payment due to them from Persiani. 
A prima donna being obstinate in this respect at 
the last moment, the performance announced on 
one occasion had to be changed. * II Barbiere ' 
was the only opera I could hastily substitute for 
that which had been advertised. The messenger 
sent to give notice to the different artists con- 
cerned returned, saying he had seen all but 
Ronconi, who was out of town, and not ex- 
pected home until late at night. Ronconi was 
to play Figaro, otherwise II Barbiere. I jumped 
into a cab, and went off to Tamburini, with whom 
there had already been some trouble respecting 
the rSle of Figaro. It was one of his most effec- 
tive characters, but after much persuasion he had 
been induced to relinquish it to Ronconi, who, less 
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yielding, had insisted upon the barber belonging 
exclusively to his repertoire. 

I explained the state of things to Tamburini, 
whom I found at dinner, and in the kindest 
manner he agreed to sing. We drove together 
to the theatre ; the costumier was summoned, and 
Tamburini proceeded to dress for the part. 

In the meantime Ronconi arrived, and unknown 
to anyone but his wife, who accompanied him, 
had gone quietly to his dressing-room and also 
donned the barber costume. The opera had com- 
menced when the two Figaros presented them- 
selves before me in the manager s room. It was 
an embarras de richesses I did not appreciate. It 
did not contribute to my peace of mind, although 
it seemed to promise the opera being given with 
unusual and novel effect. 

I remonstrated firmly with Ronconi. He was 
indignant at being thought likely to break an 
engagement, vowed he had only been out of town 
a few hours, and claimed the right, under his 
contract, to play II Barbiere. Madame Ronconi 
supported her husband, and my remonstrance was 
in vain. I appealed and apologized to Tamburini, 
who settled the matter by retiring to his dressing- 
room without going on the stage. The audience 
assembled that evening knew nothing of the chance 
there had been of two Figaros singing to them. 
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After a short absence, my father returned from 
Paris, accompanied by Persiani and Cr^mieux. 
The reign of terror was over for a time. It had 
been subdued in Paris, and was now at an end 
in London. Difficulties were conquered, money 
was found, and Persiani was forgiven the disturb- 
ance he had so unnecessarily caused by running 
away. When the season of 1847 terminated, the 
subscriptions and nightly receipts amounted in 
round figures to ;^5 5,000. The expenses ex- 
ceeded that sum by ;^24,ooo, a difference easily 
accounted for by the cost of rebuilding, and the 
extravagant engagements made in the first in- 
stance by Persiani and Galletti. 

As a set-off against the deficit there was ;^8,ooo 
represented by bills of Persiani, and the properties 
in the theatre, which were roughly valued at 
another ;^8,ooo. Persiani openly declared he 
would not advance more money than was sufficient 
to meet the acceptances he had given. Guided 
by the experience of what had already happened, 
my father offered to take the properties at the 
value stated, and pay the balance of the deficit, 
amounting to ;^8,ooo, if Persiani would guarantee 
to meet the bills, and surrender the lease of the 
theatre. This was done. Persiani retired, and 
my father became lessee and manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre. 
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Among the kabittids of the opera to whom its 
changes and vicissitudes were known was Mr. 
Edward Delafield, who made overtures of partner- 
ship to my father. 

Mr. Delafield was an idle man, with a large 
income. He had extravagant tastes, which his 
friend, Mr. Arthur Webster, encouraged him to 
gratify. Their residence and life at Willow Bank, 
Fulham, gave evidence of this. From the com- 
mencement of the Royal Italian Opera, Mr. 
Delafield frequented the shop of Cramer and Co. 
daily, and evinced the greatest interest in the 
progress of the subscription-list and the sale of 
boxes and stalls. This department was under the 
management of William Chappell, at whose elbow 
Mr. Delafield was always to be found. I have 
seen him sit for hours at the table in the shop 
used by William Chappell as an opera box-office 
watching the customers come and go. Mr. Dela- 
field thus came to know from personal observation 
every detail of the receipts of the theatre ; the 
expenses and financial difficulties of which he 
also ascertained, for they were too freely discussed 
to be concealed from him. He had faith in the 
undertaking, and believed its profits would cover 
his private expenditure, which for some time had 
exceeded his large income. Arrangements were 
concluded, and Mr. Delafield was received as 
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joint director of the Royal Italian Opera. Hardly 
a month elapsed, when, in consequence of the 
engagement of an artist, a dispute arose between 
my father and Mr. Arthur Webster, the friend 
and confidant of Mr. Delafield, who interfered 
objectionably in the management. This dispute 
led to a dissolution of the partnership upon the 
following conditions : My father assigned to Mr. 
Delafield Persiani's bills, amounting to ;^8,ocx), as 
well as the properties in the theatre for ;^8,ooo, 
the sum he had given for them. Mr. Delafield 
undertook to pay the remaining ;^8,ooo of the 
deficit as premium for the lease which was trans- 
ferred to him — Mr. Delafield, in fact, taking my 
father's position without giving any consideration 
for it 

In this way my father, by a strange succession 
of events, found himself freed from the responsi- 
bilities of the Royal Italian Opera, an under- 
taking which had caused him endless anxiety, 
and which he joined upon terms that should have 
protected him from all pecuniary liability. He 
probably saved Persiani from total ruin by taking 
the theatre off his hands, thereby returning good 
for the evil turn Persiani had done him. The 
transfer subsequently made was in every way 
favourable to Mr. Delafield, who for a premium 
of ;^8,ooo, the sum my father had given, ob- 
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tained control of an enterprise of great promise 
and prestige, as well as possession of a theatre 
the reconstruction of which cost ;^2 2,000. The 
receipts of the first season proved that, under 
judicious management, the bargain would have 
been profitable. Mr. Delafield was director of 
the Royal Italian Opera during 1848 and 1849. 
The following season he became embarrassed, 
and claimed the assistance of my father to re- 
organize the arrangements he and Mr. Webster 
had made. My father appeared accordingly again 
as manager. About this time Mr. Frederick Gye 
was acting as Mr. Delafield's representative in the 
theatre. Before re-entering upon the duties of 
manager, my father made a formal announcement 
that he returned only to assist Mr. Delafield, and 
not on his own responsibility. A short time after 
Mr. Delafield became bankrupt, owing to com- 
plicated private affairs. My father thereupon took 
legal opinion, and was advised that if he continued 
the direction he would become liable. He there- 
fore declared publicly that his connection with the 
theatre had come to an end, and thus terminated 
his participation in the establishment of the Royal 
Italian Opera, a project which owes its name to 
him, and which he fostered through all the perilous 
disorders of its infancy. In coming to this de- 
cision he was also considerably influenced by the 
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distaste with which his association with the theatre 
was regarded at home. 

It is worth while noting that, notwithstanding 
the difficulties that occurred — difficulties that were 
increased by the powerful opposition of Jenny 
Lind at Her Majesty's — the theatre was not 
closed a single night, nor has it ever been so 
during an Italian Opera season. A common- 
wealth was formed by the principal artists, who 
selected Mr. Frederick Gye as their director. 
The commonwealth did not answer. Mr. Gye 
ultimately assumed the post and liabilities of sole 
lessee and manager of Covent Garden Theatre, a 
position he filled with consummate skill and ad- 
ministrative power. He brought a large ex- 
perience in catering for the amusement of the 
public to bear upon the onerous task he under- 
took, an experience gained in a measure, I believe, 
during his association with Jullien, the popular 
conductor of promenade concerts. Jullien used 
to account for all Mr. Gye*s natural sagacity and 
thorough knowledge of theatrical matters by re- 
ferring to the transactions they had had together. 

' Mistree Gye, he would say, in his broken 
English — * Mistree Gye, before I did teach him, 
he did walk to de theatre. I did engage him den. 
In a leetle time he did ride in a cab, den in a 
brougham wid one horse ; den he did engage me, 
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and always after that he did come to the theatre 
wid two horses and a barotuhe magnifique' 

Jullien's self-esteem was always amusing. Ac- 
cording to his own view of things, he made the 
fortune of everyone in any way connected with 
him — a view, as I well know, not quite consistent 
with fact. From whatever source Mr. Gye may 
have gained his knowledge, it is beyond doubt 
that he applied it with great ability and success. 
We had many dealings together, and I always 
met with courtesy and kindness from him. He 
was d^preux chevalier — certainly quite able to look 
after his own interests — with whom it was a 
pleasure to be associated. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ITALIAN OPERA. 



Although I had been previously acquainted with 
many leading singers, my short apprenticeship to 
management at Covent Garden Theatre intro- 
duced me for the first time officially within the 
pale of an Italian Opera Company. It is a 
pleasant circle, remarkable for its exclusiveness, 
owing probably to the majority of the foreigners 
being unable to speak English, and therefore 
restricted to associating with few beyond their 
own set. 

The prima donna, socially, as well as profes- 
sionally, is acknowledged by general consent to 
occupy the highest position in the exclusive circle. 
If unmarried, she is guarded by her mother, or a 
duenna representing her maternal parent, to whom 
all must bow down to be sure of a favourable 
reception by the songstress. The impresario, if 
a prudent man, will conciliate mamma before 
attempting to discuss a new costume, or any topic 
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not specified in the agreement, with her daughter. 
The agreement apart, he will not prosper in his 
business relations with his leading lady without 
mamma s approval. The prima donna is queen 
bee of the hive to whom all do homage, some in 
loyalty and admiration, others in envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableness, according to 
their respective feelings towards her. The honour 
of the position is occasionally divided by the 
dramatic soprano and the soprano leggiero, but 
it belongs by tacit recognition to the former. 
Valentina reigns supreme, and her supremacy is 
seldom disputed by Astrafiammante, queen of 
night. 

The primo tenore is king of the theatre, and of 
the professional circle, whether on or off the 
stage. As a rule, he supports the dignity kindly, 
and with forbearance. 

I have met with exceptions certainly, but not 
among Italians, of whom the primo tenore is the 
most amiable, and always the readiest to promote 
happiness and prosperity around him. He is 
attended by a shadow that may be his valet or his 
man of business, and often fulfils the duties of 
both. The primo tenore is familiar or distant 
with his attendant according to circumstances. 
Whatever treatment he may receive, the shadow 
is satisfied — if smiled upon, he grins from ear to 
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ear ; if called sharply to account, he shrugs his 
shoulders, and finds comfort in his own conviction 
that his master is only a spoilt child, and must be 
humoured. 

The contralto, a good-natured, homely member 
of the circle, is simple-hearted, but business-like, 
and matter-of-fact For the sake of appearances, 
her mother is always in attendance upon her, 
although the contralto is quite able to take care 
of herself, should anyone be so foolish as to trifle 
with her. At the same time, the contralto loves 
a hearty laugh, and is quick at repartee. She 
brings her knitting to rehearsal, and works 
away diligently during the intervals she has at 
leisure. 

The baritone is rougher in manner — more out- 
spoken than the tenor. He possesses strong in- 
dividuality. His delight is to give expression to 
sentiment and passion. To sing high notes seems 
to be his great desire, and he will endanger voice, 
name, and fame in reaching them. He will risk 
cracking on a high note rather than not attempt 
it, and if it fail him, then is the Blondin of singers 
desolate. The vocal cord he performs upon is a 
very tight rope indeed, and by no means reliable 
when too severely strained. The effect of a 
melody, sung with pathos and appropriate senti- 
ment throughout, will be sacrificed by the baritone 
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trying to sing a high last note but one, and 
missing it. 

The basso, in nature, as well as voice, is 
heavier than the baritone — low notes are the 
height of his ambition. The basso will descend 
so low as to render it doubtful if he will ever 
return to an ordinary vocal level ; and when he 
does, it is only to get a mouthful of fresh air, like 
a sea-diver, and then to descend again. He 
revels in the profundity of his voice, even as a 
whale may be supposed to rejoice in the depths of 
ocean. At times, however, he may be challenged 
by the baritone to ascend the scale — as I have 
heard Formes dared by Graziani in the * Puritani * 
duet, * Suoni la Tromba ; and then, if the basso, 
playing frog to the baritone's bull, meet with the 
fate recorded in the fable, the basso s confusion is 
sad to witness. You know the duet referred to ! 
It is that of which Rossini, when criticising the 
first performance of the * Puritani * in Paris, 
wrote to a friend living in Italy : 

*As to the duet for baritone and bass, I need 
not say how it was sung. You must have 
heard the shouting even in Italy.* 

The comprimaria, or understudy, although in- 
cluded in every Italian Opera Company, is rarely 
required in this country. If the prima donna be 
prevented singing, a change of opera takes place, 
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as it is supposed an English audience would not 
be satisfied to listen to a deputy of the leading 
artiste they had paid to hear. In Italy, where 
the same opera is given several times in succes- 
sion, the comprimaria is a necessity. A stage- 
box is placed at her disposal, and she is engaged 
to attend every performance. In case the prima 
donna should be unable to appear, the com- 
primaria takes her place. The seconda donna 
holds an acknowledged position in every opera 
company at home and abroad. If ambitious, in- 
dustrious, and adequately gifted, she may gain 
experience that will enable her to follow in the 
footsteps of the prima donna with whom she is 
associated. Otherwise, she may always be con- 
tent to appear in minor rSles, and to be but a few 
steps above the chorus out of which she may have 
sprung. 

The secondo tenore dresses with the evident 
intention of attracting notice. By his personal 
appearance in the street, he endeavours to atone 
for the inferior characters he has to represent 
upon the stage. His attire is of the latest fashion; 
he is the beau par excellcfue of the exclusive 
circle, and the garrulous retailer of all its gossip. 
The secondo tenore seldom rises in his profession, 
unless he does so at a jump after his first engage- 
ment. 
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The second baritones and basses are so many 
utility men, merry companions, respectful, if not 
obsequious to their superiors. They are scrupu- 
lous in learning all they have to do correctly, and 
ever anxious to sing in time, if not in tune. A 
second tenor, baritone, or bass, who may have 
but a few notes allotted to him, will make the 
most of them, and frequently betray more nervous- 
ness and anxiety in his work than the leading 
singer will exhibit during an entire opera. A 
second tenor and others of his rank will rarely 
take any liberties with the text, unless placed in a 
false position. An instance occurs to me when 
such was undoubtedly the case. A second tenor 
was wickedly persuaded by his comrades that, in 
compliance with the manager's request, he was to 
stand at the wing and sing a high note Mario 
wished to avoid. He agreed, believing the mon- 
strous request to be genuine ; declared he was 
rejoiced at the opportunity afforded him of distin- 
guishing himself. The high note was sung by 
the great tenor and the second tenor as well with 
astounding effect. Mario was always slow to 
take offence ; nevertheless, the scene that followed 
the high note was not flattering to the second 
tenor. This reference to a subordinate character 
interfering with a leading part reminds me of a 
story told of Morris Bamett and Macready when 
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the latter was manager of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Morris Barnett, the famous Monsieur Jacques, 
was under engagement to Macready at a very 
high salary. The story is apocryphal. 

Macready wished to cancel the agreement ; but 
Morris Barnett declined the suggestion, and pre- 
ferred remaining with his manager. Accordingly 
he had to play inferior characters. He raised no 
objection, and still continued to draw his heavy 
weekly fee. On the production of * Richard III.,' 
Barnett was cast to play Sir William Catesby. 
The play was rehearsed, and nothing unusual 
happened. At the first performance, in the scene 
where the capture of Buckingham is announced, 
Catesby came on to the stage with a hop, skip, 
and a jump, dressed as a harlequin, threw a 
somersault, and, standing on his head, exclaimed, 
in a cracked tone of voice to the infuriate 
Richard, * My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is 
taken.* The costume and attitude of the speaker 
made the house roar with laughter. Macready 
was furious, and would have killed Catesby on 
the spot. When reproved for such an insult to 
the management, Morris Barnett defended himself 
by saying that it was his reading of the part, and 
that he allowed no one to dictate to him how to 
represent any character he might assume. 

In the wake of a flight of Italian opera-singers 
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visiting this country, one or two stray professors 
of music may generally be met with. They are 
pianists, youthful composers, who make them- 
selves useful, or, rather, who are indispensable to 
the vocalists as accompanists, and assistants in 
the study of any new music that may be taken in 
hand. They rely upon the singers for introduc- 
tions to London society, and if possessing talent 
and common sense are never disappointed with 
the result. A large teaching connection is quickly 
formed, the annual benefit concert yields a profit, 
the professor of singing or the piano becomes 
popular in fashionable circles, and a substantial 
income is henceforth secured to him. In this way 
Jules Benedict, who came hither from Naples 
under Malibran's wing, and a host of other well- 
known professors, have at different times become 
established among us to their own emolument^ 
and the advantage of music. It is related of 
Stanzieri, a young composer of immense promise, 
who was induced by Grisi and Mario to come to 
London, that he made his fortune here by skilful 
diplomacy. Being presented to Lord Ward, he 
was engaged to give singing lessons to his lord- 
ship, who believed himself to be the happy pos- 
sessor of an exceptional tenor voice. Stanzieri 
heard of this delusion, and took pains to foster it. 
At the first lesson, he asked his noble pupil to try 
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over nothing but tenor music, and slyly played 
the accompaniment a third lower than it was 
written ; thereby, of course, facilitating its per- 
formance, and enabling the singer to reach the 
highest notes with comparative ease. Lord Ward 
was delighted. He declared Stanzieri to be the 
only singing-master who really understood his 
voice, although every professor of the art, in and 
out of London, had been consulted on the subject. 
The trick was never, to my knowledge, discovered, 
and Lord Ward continued a generous patron of 
his favourite Maestro up to the time of Stanzieri*s 
premature and much-regretted death. 

Love of frequenting the theatre appears to be 
stronger in the lower than in the higher ranks of 
Italian artists. Those who fill subordinate rSles 
attend every performance, whether in the cast of 
the opera of the evening or not, and are else- 
where apparently never in their proper element. 
It may be that a desire to improve themselves by 
listening to experienced singers induces them 
thus to pass their time ; but I am inclined to 
think they do so for the sake of amusement and 
the gratification of curiosity, or because it has 
become an unconquerable habit and custom with 
them. When not congregated round the stage- 
door, or behind the scenes, the second tenors, 
baritones, and basses, inhabit the uppermost tier 
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of boxes, level with the chandelier, where with 
very little practice they can be easily distinguished 
from the lay classes of the audience. The maternal 
parents of the soprani and contralti are also regular 
in their attendance at the theatre ; and as they 
cannot have any object in gaining experience by 
listening to good singing, it must be that they go 
for the sake of pastime, or perhaps to hear how 
the rivals of their daughters are received. And 
yet, for the following reason, I am not quite cer- 
tain that the mother of a prima donna may not 
sometimes wish to improve her own vocal powers 
by going to the theatre constantly. I was once 
requested by a lady to hear her daughter sing. 
An appointment was made, and the lady came 
again alone. After much hesitation, and many 
apologies, I was told the daughter was ill ; but 
that if I did not object to listen to her by proxy, 
the voices of the mother and daughter were so 
exactly alike, I should be able to give an opinion 
of the daughter's voice when I had heard the lady 
sing. Of course, to refuse to do so was out of 
the question. I had invited Arditi to keep the 
appointment with me, and he accompanied the 
lady upon the pianoforte in her song. The result 
was not satisfactory, and should I ever be asked 
again to hear anyone sing by proxy, I am sure I 
should decline, and so I believe would Arditi. 
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The mother of a prima donna is equal to any 
emergency. She is at once a clever foil, a ready- 
made excuse, a permanent apology, an efficient 
representative, and as excellent a means of evading 
an unpleasant proposition as any sleeping partner 
ever referred to. She has been described as a 
man of business in long clothes, and often repre- 
sents the self-constituted mother of a complete 
Italian Opera Company. To fill such a position 
with ^claiy the authority in question should be of 
uncertain age, of a tall, dragoon-like figure, bold 
and energetic in speech, penetrating in voice, 
and conciliatory in manner, when boldness has 
effectually subdued any rebellious thoughts in the 
minds of her large family. I have known several 
of these so-called men of business — ^among others, 
two at Her Majesty's Theatre, when Laporte and 
Lumley were successively lessees. Madame 
Copere was the first, and good service she did to 
the management in such a capacity, until super- 
seded by Madame Puzzi. Cara Mamma Puzzi ! 
your name is associated with many a triumph 
brought about by your influence at Her Majesty's. 
Now, if ever, is our opera-glass useful in showing 
you as you occupy your box on the third tier, 
almost hidden behind the yellow curtains. Even 
the- corridor behind your box is crowded by 
courtiers, as in days gone by, waiting their turn to 
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be noticed by you. Your * brava ' is still audible 
as it resounds through the house. It is echoed 
by the fidneurs in * fops' alley ' and the stalls ; 
and encourages some cUbutante struggling to over- 
come the nervousness of a first appearance before 
an English audience — a severe ordeal, only made 
less painful by your friendly support. And you 
extend your protection to every member of the 
opera company, and rejoice to be called * la 
Mamma degli Artisti.' A numerous progeny! 
received by you with lavish affection and hospi- 
tality for years. Who can count the singing sons 
and daughters claiming you as their foster-parent "i 
Papa Puzzi played in the orchestra, until, guided 
by your wisdom, he made himself indispensable to 
the management, and laid aside the French horn 
for more remunerative occupation. No warmer- 
hearted couple ever afforded welcome to their 
compatriots in a foreign land ; no kinder friends 
to artists of every nationality ever lived than 
Papa and Mamma Puzzi. Their house must 
have been a sunny spot to many an Italian, 
stranded for the first time on the foggy, but 
profitable, shores of England. 

When admitted within the pleasant circle of 
the opera-singers, I made the acquaintance of 
many men of the time who subsequently became 
my firmest friends. Grieve and Telbin, the 
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famous scene-painters, gave me the entrie of their 
painting-room, and told me some of the secrets of 
their wondrous art. Thomas Grieve, the good- 
natured Newfoundland — as Alfred Bunn used to 
call him — in taking me to the spacious studio off 
Drury Lane, advised me never to go there 
without an escort, the approach being through a 
street the houses of which communicated one 
with the other, and were inhabited by thieves. 
Strangers passing unwarily had been seized, 
gagged, and forced into one of the houses, where 
they were stripped and dragged along the passages 
until thrust out into daylight at the other end of 
the street. The police were powerless ; the resi- 
dents did as they liked. 

* They know me,* said Tom Grieve as we went 
along ; * but you must be careful. Do not come 
down here alone.* 

However, I did so frequently, without being 
molested. Probably I should have a different 
tale to tell, had I not met with one of the inhabi- 
tants when on my way to the painting-room the 
second time. He was standing at an open door 
in his shirt-sleeves, smoking a pipe, and came up 
to me : 

* It's all right, sir,* he said ; * I will walk with 
you. You're going to the painting-shop, aren*t 
you?* 
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I told him that was my destination, and we 
walked down the street together. Before we 
parted I gave him a trifle, and thanked him for 
his good services. 

* You're one of us, sir,* he replied, touching his 
cap. 

I laughed at the compliment. 

* I mean to say,' he continued, turning round 
again, * you can come about here when you like, 
by night or day.' 

And so it proved. I continued to visit the 
locality at all hours for some years, and was never 
interfered with. I was rather proud of my freedom 
of the thieves' quarter, with many inhabitants of 
which I at last came to be on terms of nodding 
acquaintance. The studio at the end of Duke 
Street, Drury Lane, is one of the first buildings 
erected for the purpose it was meant to serve. It 
is three stories high. The floors on one side of 
the rooms are some distance from the wall. The 
large breadths of canvas stretched on rollers at the 
top, wound up and down the space between the 
floors and the wall, are thus easily accessible. By 
this means the sky of a landscape can be painted 
on an upper floor, while the picture itself is filled 
in lower down. The whole expanse of the canvas 
is movable at will. On the ground-floor is a 
small model, to scale, of the theatre, for which 
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the work in progress may be intended. The 
designs aftd scenic effects are made and essayed 
by the principal artists, and the scenes afterwards 
painted by them with the assistance of a staff of 
experts under their direction. At least, this was 
the plan upon which most of the scenery was 
painted by Grieve and Telbin for Covent Garden 
Theatre long ago. Their diorama of the * Over- 
land Route,' exhibited at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, Waterloo Place, was also designed and 
carried out at the studio off Drury Lane. 

It was some two years prior to the time of 
which we are speaking that I made the acquaint- 
ance of Sims Reeves, He had but just arrived 
from Italy with Whitworth Jones. They appeared 
at Drury Lane Theatre under Jullien's manage- 
ment during 1847, and met with great success in 
an English version of Donizetti's * Lucia di 
Lammermoor.* Jullien's praiseworthy attempt to 
establish English opera failed, although it was 
the means of bringing forward Sims Reeves, and 
placing him at once in a position he has since 
maintained. Whitworth Jones held his own as 
an efficient basso-baritono and remarkably hand- 
some man, until, having come into money, he 
retired from the stage and from the concert 
platform, of which he was for some years an 
honour. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*OUR club/ 

But the figure more prominent than any other 
in my recollection, and upon which the * light of 
other days' at this period plays with unfading 
brightness, is that of Douglas Jerrold. I met 
him on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre one 
evening between the acts of the opera. He had 
come to see his friend, Tom Grieve, who intro- 
duced me to him. In personal appearance 
Douglas Jerrold was singularly picturesque. The 
leonine head, with its finely -chiselled features, 
appeared to overweight the slender body by 
which it was supported. 

He spoke, and the large blue eyes glistened 
beneath the shaggy eyebrows, the thin lips parted 
in a radiant smile, the long mane-like hair was 
pushed back off the splendid forehead, the limbs 
and body were restless with nervous excitement, 
and the genius of a giant seemed to animate the 
outlines of a dwarf. The figure was diminutive ; 
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but the fire of intellect, asserting its indomitable 
sway, inspired every feature, and atoned for all 
physical deficiency. His wit was inexhaustible, 
and flowed even more abundantly in conversa- 
tion than from the pen. Just as the sharp con- 
tact of the steel with flint will cause a flash, so 
did the wit of Douglas Jerrold sparkle all the 
more luminously when opposed in brisk argument 
to the duller faculties of others. His brilliant 
sayings, to which their originator attached no 
importance, were reproduced by those who heard 
them, and are many of the brightest points in the 
humorous literature of his day. To be at his best 
he required a good audience. I have seen Albert 
Smith, writing on his shirt-cuff", take note of a re- 
partee of Douglas Jerrold, and while enjoying the 
joke, ask in his cracked voice, * May I use that ?' 

The satire of Douglas Jerrold was dreaded, 
and with reason, for no speaker could be more 
severe, and he seemed unable to avoid saying 
what occurred to him, no matter how trenchant 
it might be. At the same time he was of the 
most kind and sympathetic nature, as gentle and 
as affectionate as a woman. 

Soon after I had the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance, he invited me to dine with him at 
* Our Club,* the meetings of which were then held 
at Clunn*s Hotel, Covent Garden. He presided 
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on the occasion. Thackeray, and other famous 
litterateurs, members of the club, were present. 
Albert Smith was the guest of Horace Mayhew 
(familiarly called Ponny Mayhew), who had made 
it a by-law of the club that certain words were 
subject to a fine each time they were used in any 
after-dinner speech. A list of the prohibited 
words and fines was handed round the table, and 
assumed the form of a proclamation in the follow- 
ing fashion : 

* WHEREAS information having been received by the 
Authorities in " Our Club " assembled, that certain words 
are intended to be employed to give expression to sentiments 
always experienced by our visitors, the employment of such 
words being likely to occasion a breach of the peace, be it 
hereby made generally known that the words hereinafter 
specified are subject to the following penalties, which said 
penalties will be enforced with the utmost rigour of the law,, 
each and every time the words are used. 

Words. Penalties. 

Cordial • - One shilling. 



n t> 



Genial 

Generous - - » ,» 

Proud* - - Two shillings and sixpence. 

Honour 

Guest . - - 



It » 



By order.' 

Albert Smith was requested to return thanks 
for the visitors, among whom I had to stand up. 

He commenced, and continued, amid frequent 
interruptions, an amusing speech in rhyme. As 
well as I can remember, he said : 
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• * Most cordial, genial, generous, kind friends — ^ 

* That's a fine !* cried several members. 

* Three fines !* shouted others. 

The speaker glanced at the proclamation, and 
went on : 

* I know it well, they cost a shilling each, 

And you will find out when my talking ends 
I shall have made a "fine" and costly speech.' 

* Fine, indeed, at this rate !* said someone. 

* The generous welcome we have had to-night ' — 

* Another fine !* exclaimed a member. 

* They must be put down !' cried someone else, 
beginning to take notes, 

' Does honour to your honest open hearts ' — 

* Heavens !' shouted Ponny May hew. * Honour 
costs half a crown !* 

* And put them down you may in black and white. 

For I am proud my speech such joy imparts.' 

* Another half - crown ! I shall be ruined !' 
muttered Ponny Mayhew through his laughter. 

' The genial faces that I see around, 

The cordial greetings we have all received, 
Show where delight and honour may be found, 
When guests at dinner have not been deceived.* 

* Four and sixpence for that lot,' observed a 
member. 

* Seven shillings !' said his neighbour, by way 
of correction. 
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' Fear not, dear boys, nor let your generous zeal 
Prevent your reckoning up the words I say ; 
Keep count, while I express what we all feel, 
And then you'll know what there will be to pay.' 

* No doubt,' remarked Ponny May hew. 

' Each one I see around me on his legs, 

In better words his thanks would have expressed — ' 

* Cheaper, perhaps,' said Mayhew. 

^ But, genial, cordial, generous friends, each begs, 
Ton honour, you'll believe him your proud guest.' 

'They're nearly all crammed into those two 
lines !' he cried again.- 

' As for myself, I can but say the same. 
And thank you heartily for information 
By which I'm able, in your little game, 
To pay respect to your " fine " proclamation.' 

This quotation is shorter than the original 
rhyme, and may not be faultlessly accurate ; it 
will, however, convey some idea of the fun and 
readiness of the speech, which was the success of 
the evening. Its lively delivery, broken up as it 
was by the protests, caused the greatest merriment. 
It was a practical joke by which the tables were 
turned upon an intending practical joker. Ponny 
Mayhew made the by-law in order to puzzle the 
speechmakers in their endeavours to avoid the for- 
bidden words, and he found himself liable to pay 
the fines it imposed, for they were incurred by his 
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own guest. The whole plan may certainly have 
been the result of a conspiracy between Horace 
Mayhew and Albert Smith, intended for our 
amusement ; but I fancy the incident was genuine 
and spontaneous, and therefore all the more 
diverting. No one was so much surprised, appar- 
ently, as Horace Mayhew, and I am sure no one 
enjoyed the laugh against himself more thoroughly 
than he did. Conversation never flagged. The 
guests formed small coteries round the table. 
They were silent when other speeches were made, 
also when Horace Mayhew sang Thackeray s 
song, ' The Mahc^any Tree ; and when Douglas 
Jerrold related the details of an adventure which 
had placed his family and himself in great danger 
a few days previously, everyone listened with the 
most earnest attention. 

He was living at Boulogne, and had come to 
London on a flying visit when this dinner of * Our 
Club ' took place. I was sitting next him, and he 
had commenced telling me the story. 

' It was a narrow escape!' he said, whereupon 
others, anxious to hear what had happened, 
gathered round, and the narrator recommenced. 

In answer to questions eagerly asked, he re- 
plied : 

' For the sake of old times, I delight, as you 
know, to be on the sea. One morning last week 
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we were strolling along the Boulogne Pier, when 
some boatmen, accosting me, suggested a fishing 
excursion. They declared the wind and tide were 
favourable, and at this season of the year a shoal 
of herring was certain to be met with off Cape 
Grisnez. I agreed with them. The weather was 
splendid. The sun shone gloriously, while the 
lightest, most tepid breeze imaginable rippled the 
surface of the water. The sky was cloudless. 
The heat being great on shore, the temptation to 
do as the boatmen suggested was irresistible. I 
sent my boy William to the house for some wraps, 
in case of necessity, for my wife and Polly, and to 
say we should not be home for a few hours. We 
provisioned the ship for the day from the Pier 
Restaurant, and in a short time were under way. 
The intention of our crew, consisting of a skipper, 
his man and a youngster, was to let go the net 
and sail slowly before the wind until such time as 
we might be tired of the amusement and wish to 
return. Thus they proposed making a double 
haul — one out of my pocket, the other out of the 
water into their net, and thereby showed their 
notions of business. I should have remained 
trawling and dreaming until now, had I followed 
my own inclinations, and was very nearly doing so 
for good and all, in spite of myself. The breeze, if 
such a breath of wind as filled the sails can be so 
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called, was strong enough to take us out to sea, a 
few miles off Cape Grisnez, and there it left us. 
The net had been thrown overboard, and impeded 
our progress considerably as it hung heavily in the 
water from its iron bar athwart the stern. It was 
not hauled in, and the boat drifted with the tide. 
The lines were baited for us, and we took lazily 
enough to deep-sea fishing. Such an occupation 
on a hot summer day is most enjoyable. It is 
active employment for mind and body without the 
slightest exertion, except when one has a bite, and 
then the excitement is intense. The vast expanse 
of water was like a sheet of glass, upon which the 
sun poured down its fiercest rays. Fishing-boats 
in the distance looked like so many insects. We 
saw the Folkestone steamer come out of Boulogne 
harbour, and could distinctly hear the beat of her 
paddles. She glided steadily over the shining 
surface of the sea as though impelled by some 
mysterious agency. Some birds hovered about, 
and I threw them pieces of our bait. It was 
amusing to watch them dive after it. We were 
idly contemplating the scene around us, and, line 
in hand, leaning patiently over the gunwale of the 
boat, when I noticed a strange alteration in the 
skipper. He was pale as death. He had but a 
few moments before come up from the small deck 
cabin, and was now speaking anxiously to his man. 
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'"What's the matter?" I asked. ** Has any- 
thing gone wrong ?" 

* He came close to me, and, in reply, asked me 
not to scare the ladies. He told me in a whisper 
it was necessary to haul in the net and make for 
shore without delay. The plugging of an old 
leak had dropped out, and the water was gaining 
fast upon us. I was much disturbed at what I 
heard, but did not, I believe, betray any alarm. 
It wats, however, useless to try to conceal our pre- 
dicament from the rest. The rapid movements of 
those in the secret soon revealed the fact that 
danger threatened us. No one exhibited a sign 
of fear. There was not the slightest chance of 
reaching shore except by the use of oars, which 
were at once in readiness. The sea was a dead 
calm. The net was quickly hauled in ; the sails 
were left unfurled, flapping against the mast, on 
the remote chance of a puff* of wind helping us. 
The men rowed gallantly, William and I assisting 
them as well as we could, while Mrs. Jerrold, 
Polly, and the boy were set to bale out the water 
with such means as were found at hand. As I 
looked up at the clear blue sky, I thought it hard 
my wife and children should perish so helplessly ; 
for myself it did not matter, but their peril was 
agonizing to me. Fortunately they did not realize 
it, or, at any rate, were so brave as not to heed it. 
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They never ceased in their strenuous efforts, and 
never murmured. There was no assistance within 
hail. The boat became heavier as the water rose. 
This was evident to all. We were slowly but 
surely sinking, when the skipper suddenly left off 
rowing and made the boy take his place. He 
went below and contrived some way or other to 
improve matters. He refused to explain what he 
had done, and from his manner I am strongly of 
opinion that he increased our risk for a time. 

* ** Pull ! pull for your lives !" he said in a gruff 
undertone of voice, as he pushed the boy roughly 
aside, and resumed his place. 

* We did, silently and desperately, each urging 
the other on with eager look. As the bailing 
continued, the bulk of water seemed to decrease. 
But our thoughts deceived our eyes. Had the 
leak become less formidable ? No. We were 
water-logged and foundering, when, after two 
hours' horrible anxiety, during which all hope 
more than once forsook me, we ran the boat ashore 
with the greatest difficulty, close under the Cape 
Grisnez cliffs.' 

* What a deliverance !' all exclaimed. 

* Indeed it was! And we fell on our knees to 
thank God for His great mercy towards us.' 

This description was given by Douglas Jerrold 
with all the force and colouring of a theatrical 
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recitation. The scene was vividly brought before 
us as much by the dramatic power as by the 
language of the reciter, whose tone of voice and 
varied emphasis of expression caused us, one and 
all, to share with him in fancy the peril he had so 
recently experienced in reality. 

The evening was drawing to a close. Several 
guests — ^press men — had moved off to ascertain 
at their different haunts what literary duties might 
be required of them for their newspapers next 
day. Among those who still remained was Angus 
B. Reach, the novelist, whose sensitiveness as to 
the pronunciation of his name was remarkable. 
He objected to being read as written, and insisted 
upon his patronymic being Reeack, not Reach. 
This reading was always strongly opposed and 
condemned by Thackeray. Some allusion was 
made to the disputed point. Evidence in favour 
of the author's view of his own name was cited 
and allowed to prevail. Near him, among the 
dessert, there chanced to be a dish of fruit. 

* Mr. Angus B. Reeack,' said Thackeray, across 
the table, * TU trouble you for a peeack.* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MY FIRST TOUR. 



The retirement of my father from the Royal 
Italian Opera was much against my advice and 
his own inclinations. Rightly or wrongly, I 
believed he could have retained his position in 
the undertaking without becoming responsible for 
Mr. Delafield*s liabilities. That, however, was 
not the opinion of others. At home the strongest 
opposition was expressed to any business associa- 
tion with a theatre, and this view was upheld by 
one Benjamin Sowell, a clerk in the Bank of 
England, who was employed during his spare 
time as chief accountant by Cramer and Co. 
Sowell's arguments had great weight with our 
family, and my father was overruled. Although 
the latter retired from the theatre, he assisted 
Mr. Delafield by engaging artists from him for 
the provinces, and thereby reducing some of the 
heavy salaries of his opera company. For 
instance, the following letter shows the terms 
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Upon which my father engaged Alboni, in reduc- 
tion of the ;^4,ooo Royal Italian Opera contract 
made by Delafield for the season of 1 848 : 

' Royal Italian Opera, 

* Covent Garden. 

* My dear Beale, 

* I hereby agree to let you have the entire 
services of Mdlle. Alboni, from August 25 to 
September 25, including the Norwich and Wor- 
cester Festivals, for the sum of ;^ 1,250, you 
paying all the expense of her travelling, etc. 

* I remain, 

* Yours faithfully, 

* Edward Delafield. 

' To T. F. Beale, Esq.' 

A heavy engagement, considering the additional 
outlay it involved of a concert party worthy of 
being associated with the principal attraction. I 
doubt if any contralto ever received such terms 
for a provincial tour of one month's duration. 
The remuneration of a soprano, contralto, tenor, 
and bass, is generally in accordance with their 
/Order of prominence in a vocal quartett score. 
Such a means of assessing the relative commercial 
value of the voices seems to satisfy musical, if 
not poetical, justice, and is certainly reliable. 
The reputation suddenly achieved by Alboni 
enabled her to demand soprano terms for a time, 
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the curiosity of the public being great to hear 
her. The exceptional attraction would not have 
been of long duration, it being an inexorable 
rule that the power of a contralto to attract 
the public, speaking from a strictly financial 
point of view, fades much sooner than that of a 
soprano. 

In personal appearance, Marietta Alboni was 
tall, and somewhat colossal in shape. Her head, 
well poised on faultless neck and shoulders, was 
small in proportion to her figure. Glossy, wavy 
black hair, cut short like that of a boy, contrasted 
to advantage with her Southern complexion ; 
while nose, mouth, and large blue eyes were the 
features of a decidedly handsome brunette. A 
mole on her left cheek gave piquancy to her 
good-humoured face, which was radiant with 
sunny smiles. Her voice, of a marvellously rich 
and sympathetic quality, and of the most extensive 
compass, was wonderfully flexible, and scrupulously 
correct in intonation. She sang without the 
slightest effort, and impressed those who listened 
to her with the conviction that her most florid 
vocalization was accomplished with the greatest 
ease. The luscious voice trolled forth the lowest 
and the highest notes in recitative or brilliant 
roulades ; while the singer stood unmoved before 
the audience, her countenance changing only to 
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express the meaning of her words, every one of 
which was distinctly audible. 

It was this facile control of the vocal power she 
possessed that confirmed Alboni's great success 
the first night she appeared at Covent Garden 
Theatre, Her name was previously unknown. 
She was coldly received. Her tall figure did not 
look well in the costume of Arsace, owing to the 
long tunic she insisted upon wearing. But when 
she declaimed the recitative, * Eccomi alfin in 
Babylonia,' the audience were aroused, thunders 
of applause greeted her at the end of the recita- 
tive before the aria commenced ; the excitement 
increased with every phrase she sang, and after 
the duet, * Giomo d orrore,* with Semiramide 
(Giulia Grisi), it culminated in a genuine furore. 
The unknown singer of an hour before had sud- 
denly become a popular favourite, and yet seemed 
childlike in appreciating her own merit. It cannot 
be said that Alboni was a great dramatic singer. 
She appeared in many characters upon the stage, 
but did not impersonate any. She never lost her 
own identity in that of the part she represented. 
Her claim to distinction is based upon vocal gifts 
which were most exceptional, combining a splendid 
quality and purity of tone with an extensive com- 
pass and extraordinary flexibility. 

Speaking of her d^dui in 1847 reminds me it 
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was one of three remarkable events in vocal 
music during that year. Alboni was first heard 
at the Royal Italian Opera on April 6, Jenny 
Lind at Her Majesty's Theatre on May 4, and 
Sims Reeves at Drury Lane on December 6, in 
English opera under Jullien*s management. Sims 
Reeves had sung at Drury Lane in 1841 with 
Miss Poole (Mrs. Bacon) and others under 
engagement to Macready. He went to Italy, 
and returned to achieve success on the same stage 
as that on which he had formerly been reproved 
by Mrs. Charles Jones, a well-known actress of 
her day, for crossing before her and for being a 
stick of an actor. No more vigorous effort to 
establish English opera was ever made than was 
attempted by JuUien in 1847. Madame Dorus 
Gras was the prima donna on the occasion to 
which I have already alluded, when * Lucia di 
Lammermoor,' under the title of the * Bride of 
Lammermoor,' was given, with new scenery by 
Grieve and Telbin, brilliant costumes and appoint- 
ments, and a full band and chorus, such as had 
never before been heard on the English stage, 
under the direction of Hector Berlioz. Exception 
was taken by the critics of the day to Beethoven's 
No. I Overture to Fidelio being chosen by Berlioz 
as an introduction to Donizetti's music ; but the 
enthusiasm excited by the performance of the 
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opera was extraordinary, and promised permanent 
success. Balfe s * Maid of Honour/ and other 
works, were produced later on ; and then, for 
some reason or other, the vigorous effort failed. 
It ruined Jullien, and was the commencement of 
the prosperous career of Sims Reeves. 

Returning to Alboni, the provincial tour of one 
month's duration required * a personal conductor.' 
John Callcott, my father's representative, had to 
accompany Grisi and Mario and an Italian Opera 
Company to Dublin, Liverpool, and Manchester. 
Much of the correspondence with the country 
agents and societies respecting the tour had passed 
through my hands, for I now took an active part 
in the business of Cramer and Co., learning the 
mysteries of the music trade, and acting as general 
correspondent of the firm. I had some know- 
ledge of touring, and my father suggested I should 
take charge of the Alboni party when Callcott 
joined the Italian Opera Company. William 
Chappell consented to my temporary absence, and 
I was sent off to the provinces, this time as 
manager. My future touring companions, Alboni, 
Amalia Corbari, a charming seconda donna, 
Salvi, the tenor, G. A. Osborne, the pianist, well 
known as the composer of * La Pluie des Perles,' 
then in the zenith of his popularity, and others, 
received me with the greatest kindness, and 
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dubbed me their impresario, to whom they vowed 
allegiance and implicit obedience. It might have 
been breaking-up day at school, and the com- 
mencement of a pleasant holiday, we were on 
such good terms. John Callcott showed me 
the accounts I had to keep, consisting of hotel 
bills, railway fares, and every other outlay for all 
the party ; instructed me as to remitting the pro- 
ceeds of the concerts, gave me a list of towns we 
were to visit, and confided the artists to my care. 
From that time commenced a daily routine which 
was to be familiar to me for many a year after- 
wards. Dinner at three o'clock, followed by a 
concert or an opera in the evening, and then 
supper. I sit at the head of the table, the con- 
ductor faces me, the principal singers are on my 
right and left. We all drink claret ; it must be a 
vintage wine, for although each takes but a small 
quantity, we are very particular as to its quality. 
We insist upon coffee immediately after dinner, 
and are not always pleased with the way in which 
it is made. It is not French, nor even Italian 
coffee, by any means. The monotony of English 
dinners becomes wearisome to us, for go where 
we will, from town to town every day, and always 
to the first hotels, the same bill of fare follows us 
persistently. * The same macaroni soup, which 
makes the Italians laugh, there being never more 
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than a few sticks of macaroni in each plate ; the 
same large boiled turbot, with the same pink 
sauce ; the same saddles of mutton, the same boiled 
fowls, the same cabinet pudding, at which the 
Frenchman invariably smiles, and identically the 
same indigestible-looking apple-tarts, sometimes 
made palatable by Devonshire cream, to the joy 
of our contralto. The hotel-keepers in those 
good old times were so unanimous, so con- 
servative, and so strongly prejudiced in favour 
of their favourite dishes, it was almost hope- 
less to get any other than those we had placed 
before us every day with undeviating regularity. 
At last we rebelled, and I gave notice to all 
caterers that we decidedly objected to the one bill 
of fare, and preferred ordering our own dinner. 
Some of the hotel-keepers took the hint kindly 
enough, and had the menus I sent them really ad- 
mirably prepared. At Liverpool, Mr. Radley, of 
the Adelphi Hotel, much to* our surprise, set before 
us a dish of genuine Italian macaroni which he 
called * the Alboni,' a name it retained for many 
years, certainly as long as any of my Italian 
parties frequented the hotel. 

Another monotony which followed us as per- 
sistently as the old-fashioned hotel dinner, but of 
which we did not complain, was the success of our 
prima donna contralto. In every town it was 
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immense, and kept us in capital spirits. Although 
her London reputation had preceded us, and ex- 
pectation was at its highest pitch, Alboni's voice 
excited the amazement and boundless admiration 
of every audience. The enthusiasm aroused by the 
Brindisi, * II segretoperesserfelice,' every evening 
proved a splendid tonic for all of us. It dismissed 
every melancholy thought. In the face of such 
exhilarating singing no one could have been 
sorrowful. The anxiety to hear it was so great, 
and its effect when heard so extraordinary, the 
popular song certainly eclipsed whatever was sung 
before or after it — ^and yet no jealousy was ex- 
pressed by any of the singers forming our concert 
party. In fact, Alboni*s success seemed to gratify 
the artistic temperament of her surroundings. 
All those who have acquired any artistic skill — no 
matter to what branch of executive art their skill 
may belong — have insensibly encouraged and 
developed that which may be called the artistic 
temperament — at once a source of pleasure and 
of pain. A temperament that brings with it 
the most ineffable delight, as well as the most 
cruel disappointment. It is soothing, and yet 
most irritating. It may exist in such a slight 
degree as to escape the notice even of its 
possessor, and yet it can be easily detected ; 
and if the feeling for art to which it owes its 
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origin be of any intrinsic value, its influence, 
although essentially occult, makes itself universally 
manifest. It may be the cause in some cases of 
apparent eccentricity, but it is not to be mistaken 
for timidity, otherwise stage fright, nor for courage 
and effrontery ; artistic temperament is a quality 
apart, and will conquer all such feeling, provided 
the skill, when called upon to display itself, be 
perfect, efficient, and at full command. The 
accomplished painter, brush in hand, in the 
enviable retirement of his studio, is subject to the 
influence referred to under the most favourable 
condition ; the poet finds inspiration beneath its 
spell ; the literary man will be fluent and eloquent 
according to the power it may exercise ; but the 
public orator, actor, singer, and performer are 
absolutely at its mercy. 1 1 can make or mar them, 
one and all, and demands popular applause as the 
stimulant without which it cannot rest. All other 
stimulant destroys the power of art, even as any 
indiscreet indulgence impairs the faculties of mind 
and body. And this may be looked upon as one 
of the happiest privileges of executive art — this 
stimulant of applause which has no pernicious re- 
sult, but which strengthens and refreshes the artistic 
temperament without injurious consequences- 
Truly, applause may turn the heads of those upon 
whom it is lavishly bestowed, and who may not 
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have sufficient common-sense to withstand the 
undue flattery ; but such instances of its evil effect 
are rare, compared with the encouragement to 
excel which applause, when thoroughly well de- 
served, most surely affords. Those who challenge 
the approval of the public are but human after all, 
and it is not surprising if rapturous praise should 
sometimes extravagantly increase their self-esteem. 

In my long experience, the only truly great 
artist I have ever known to be thus affected 
was Gustave Dor6, and his self-esteem, harmless 
and amusing, was a remarkable exception to 
the modesty characteristic of all his compeers, 
who are not to be judged socially by the standard 
of humdrum private life, but according to the 
development of their artistic temperament. 

All artists before the public, on the platform or 
the stage, are subject to influences such as never 
affect private individuals. They are necessarily 
more or less absorbed when engaged in their 
professional pursuits, and even when sharing the 
amenities of the ante-room or green-room are 
always under the control of their artistic tempera- 
ment. Beware, then, how you approach a popular 
favourite during the intervals of a public perform- 
ance, if ever you have the chance of doing so. 
Let your conversation be on pleasant subjects, 
and never critical. If asked to give your candid 
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Opinion of the performance, refrain most carefully 
from doing so, unless your candid opinion be 
favourable. Should you have any suggestions of 
improvement to make, reserve them scrupulously 
until such time as the popular favourite shall be 
able to listen to them calmly, and when the glare 
of the footlights shall have completely died 
away. 

The artistic temperament of the Alboni party 
generally was undoubtedly stimulated and flattered 
by our reception everywhere. More kindly feeling 
could not exist than that which united the small 
band of travellers. No misunderstanding inter- 
fered •with their friendly association, and as I 
look back upon the numberless touring parties 
since then under my direction, the same remark 
is applicable to all. If it be true that to ascertain 
the disposition of your friends you must travel 
with them, then my experience of artists teaches 
me that their disposition is most amiable, for 
under the most trying circumstances I have always 
received kindness and consideration from my 
innumerable travelling companions belonging to 
the world of art. 

Crowds were attracted by the announcement 
that Alboni would appear at the Worcester and 
Norwich Festivals. In Worcester Cathedral she 
sang some classical music, the words of which were 
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certainly not adapted to the sacred locality. Being 
in Italian, they passed unnoticed. At Norwich 
we stayed at the Black Bull Inn — now Levett*s — 
in the Market Place. Our sitting-room was over 
the portico, and outside our windows was the 
effigy proclaiming the name of the house. A 
touring party before us, headed by Lavenu— one 
of the merriest musicians that ever lived— had 
occupied the same apartment, and the night prior 
to their departure had obtained a pailful of colour 
and a brush, and therewith had painted the Black 
Bull white. The waiter informed us it had been 
done to punish the landlord for an over-charge in 
his bill. Had the master caught them, said the 
waiter — I suppose by way of cautioning us — he 
would have charged them before a magistrate. 
The house when we arrived was full of visitors 
to the festival. The servants were running to 
and fro in frantic efforts to serve everyone. We 
had considerable difficulty in getting attended to 
at dinner. I lost patience, and in ringing the 
bell violently pulled the bell-rope down, cutting 
us off from all communication with the service 
below. We were then worse off than ever. 
Suddenly the door opened, and a very hot, greasy- 
faced waiter popped his head into the room. 

' Who rang that bell ?' he asked in an angry 
tone of voice. 
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* I did !' I replied indignantly. 

* Don't do it again !' cried the waiter as he 
vanished, and, slamming the door behind him, 
left us to our fate. It was useless to protest ; 
there was no one to listen to us. The dinner 
became a picnic ; we attended to the ladies and 
made the best of it until such time as it pleased 
the hot and greasy waiter to return to duty. 

Occasionally our concert party was strengthened 
by the addition of other artists. At Manchester 
we were joined by Chopin, the composer and 
pianist. I had made his acquaintance during the 
London season, and had seen and heard him 
frequently at his rooms in Dover Street. His 
state of health was deplorable. He was so weak 
as to render it necessary that he should be carried 
up and down stairs, a task accomplished by his 
faithful valet single-handed without much difficulty, 
owing to the emaciated condition of the invalid. 
He travelled to Manchester by easy stages, and 
took part in the gentlemen's concert, at which 
Alboni appeared. Chopin s pianoforte playing was 
exquisitely delicate and brilliant — full of senti- 
ment and colour, even as his nocturnes, valses, 
and other well-known compositions indicate. In 
a drawing-room it was to all a delight to hear, but 
in a larger space, before a numerous audience, it 
gave more pain than pleasure, his appearance 
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was SO attenuated, and his touch so enfeebled by 
long suffering. 

In Edinburgh we met Grisi, Mario, Tagliafico, 
and the rest of the Italian Opera Company engaged 
to Cramer and Co., under John Callcott's manage- 
ment A concert was given with the combined 
forces, and afterwards we travelled to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne together, where the well-known names 
again attracted an immense audience. In Edin- 
burgh we took advantage of some leisure-hours 
to have a ride into the country. Our cavalcade 
was numerous, the horses fresh and in good condi- 
tion. We proceeded up Prince's Street, the 
ladies following in an open carriage. Glorious 
weather favoured us, and our equestrian excursion 
was enjoyed by all, with one exception. Salvi, 
who was stout in figure and unaccustomed to 
violent exercise, can hardly be said to have 
derived pleasure from the outing. We were 
passing the foot of Calton Hill, when his horse 
showed signs of playfulness. We offered him 
advice, but he would not, or perhaps could not, 
follow it. The horse pranced about, to the evident 
discomfort of its rider. At length Salvi became 
desperate. He let go the reins and flung his 
arms round the animal's neck, to which he clung 
with fond embrace. The prancing then grew 
more vigorous, until at last Salvi, having already 
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lost his Stirrups, was seized by a sudden impulse. 
With tremendous effort he swung himself off, and 
stood in the road in front of his steed. 

' Per Bacco !* he exclaimed, quite out of breath 
with the exertion ; * your English saddles are not 
safe. I much prefer riding in a carriage.' 

And he thereupon joined the ladies, while we 
took charge of the horse, who had really behaved 
with great forbearance, and perhaps enjoyed the 
joke more than anyone else. We congratulated 
ourselves on the lucky escape of our tenor, who 
might have been prevented from ever singing 
again, had the horse taken fright at him as 
seriously as he took fright at the horse. 

On our way from the North we visited several 
provincial towns, and ultimately reached London, 
where a concert was given with Alboni and her 
companions at Exeter Hall, by Lavenu, whose 
name I have already mentioned as being con- 
cerned in painting the Black Bull white at 
Norwich. He was partner in a music-publishing 
firm in Bond Street, whose copyrights and good- 
will were purchased by Addison when starting in 
opposition to Cramer and Co.  The firm of Mori 
and Lavenu was long established and well known. 
Mori died, and Lavenu sold the business. He 
met with reverses, and had to rely upon his talent 
as a violoncellist and composer for an income to 
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support a large family. He produced an opera, 

* Loretta/ at Drury Lane Theatre. It was full 
of melody, admirably put together, but Madame 
Anna Bishop, for whom the soprano part was 
composed, failed to please the public, and the 
opera was withdrawn after twenty or thirty repre- 
sentations. The importance of the words of a 
song being clearly pronounced was remarkably 
proved in the performance of this opera. Miss 
Poole (Mrs. Bacon), who played the second 
soprano part, tells me she was alarmed at the 
rivalry of Madame Bishop, and consulted her 
singing-master as to how she should sing * Happy 
Heart,' a song allotted to the second soprano in 
the third act. * Fear nothing,' said the master, 

* forget all about the music, and let your words be 
distinctly understood.' Miss Poole, or rather 
Mrs. Bacon, followed the advice, and so pro- 
nounced the words of her song that they were 
audible and intelligible in the remotest part of 
the theatre, the result being that ' Happy Heart ' 
had to be sung three times every evening, and 
was the greatest success in the opera, Madame 
Anna Bishop notwithstanding. Lavenu was in- 
defatigable in his exertions as a composer and 
instrumentalist, writing and scoring all kinds of 
music, playing, teaching, and conducting, when- 
ever and wherever the chance of an engage- 
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ment offered. Fortune rarely smiled upon him, 
although its frowns could not repress his innate 
love of fun and inexhaustible flow of good spirits. 
We shall meet Louis Lavenu again in these pages 
before he ultimately leaves England for America 
and Australia, where I believe he met with all the 
success he deserved, and was better appreciated 
than in his native country, My first tour termi- 
nated with the concert at Exeter Hall, after which 
the singers, who had been so pleasantly travelling 
together, dispersed, and I returned to Cramer 
and Co. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



IN AND OUT OF TOWN. 



Soon after we went to live at Albion Lodge 
we made the acquaintance of Captain Denny, 
who had retired from the Indian merchant 
service with an ample fortune, having gained 
a prominent position in association with Green 
and Co. after the East India Company's 
charter came to an end. When in command 
of the Roxburgh Castle sailing-ship. Captain 
Denny reported his own arrival at Calcutta 
on two occasions on his return to Gravesend 
— a fact that seems incredible in these days of 
steam and electricity, but which was practicable 
enough when speed depended upon favourable 
winds, and good seamanship to profit by them. 
Captain Denny was the first to take an auxiliary 
screw-steamer, the Vernon^ round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Seringapatam and the Prince 
of Wales were the Indiamen last under his com- 
mand. He was part-owner of several ships, and 
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also a partner in the shipbroking firm of Green 
and Co. He married early in life, and had a 
family of six sons and two daughters, his eldest 
boy, George Frederick Denny, being born at sea, 
on board the Lady Easty in 1831. 

On retiring from active service in 1 843, Captain 
Denny acquired property at Chislehurst, the lovely 
scenery of which locality was then almost unknown 
to the excursionist, and undisturbed by the specula- 
tive builder. He rented Red Hill Farm and Tong's 
Farm, about 300 acres in all, from Lord Sydney, 
and bought Chestnut House as a residence. The 
grounds and gardens adjoining the house consist, 
or at that time consisted, of the triangular piece 
of land behind the church, bounded by the two 
main roads leading to Paul's Cray Common. 

A great intimacy sprang up between my sisters 
and the Denny girls. A charming bevy they 
formed, being in all the freshness of youth, exceed- 
ingly good-looking, and accomplished. Of course, 
I was introduced to the new friends, and afterwards 
to the boys of the Denny family, who became my 
inseparable companions. A tacit alliance was 
formed between Chestnut House and Albion 
Lodge — ^an alliance subsequently confirmed by the 
marriage of G. F. Denny and my eldest sister. 
Chislehurst afforded capital amusement in the 
way of field-sports of every description ; while 
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at our home there was frequent opportunity of 
hearing good music, and deriving advantage from 
artistic associations. It seemed to be recognised 
by the heads of the two families that the inter- 
change of advantages was useful, and the friend- 
ship that had come about was warmly encouraged. 
Fishing and shooting were favourite pastimes 
with us at Chislehurst. We had a great ally in 
the son of Lord Sydney's head-gamekeeper, 
Berwick. We looked upon young Berwick as a 
supreme authority in our rural pursuits, and con- 
sulted him on all details connected therewith. 
He advised us as to rods and lines, provided 
bait, and made artificial flies for us. In our 
opinion, he knew how to handle a gun better 
than any sportsman ; and we would watch him 
with admiration take aim at a wood-pigeon on the 
wing, or a squirrel on a bough, although he might 
miss both. He taught us eel-spearing from a 
punt ; and while endeavouring to do as he did, I 
narrowly escaped falling out of the punt, and 
becoming food tor the eels into which I was 
striving to drive the spear — a long stick, with a 
fork at the end of it. We are on the river in 
Bexley Park. Sims Reeves' sisters, then re- 
siding near at hand, give increased attraction 
to the sylvan scene by their bright summer 
dresses and gay appearance. They come down 
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to the bank of the riven I am anxious to 
conceal my confusion from them, and sincerely 
hope they have not noticed my clumsy attempt at 
eel-spearing. We salute . them as they watch our 
doings from a distance. I am laughed at by 
them, and become more vigorous in prodding the 
water. Presently I grow tired, and hand the 
spear to Berwick, who immediately brings up an 
eel wriggling at the end of it. It is getting late ; 
the Reeves girls slowly vanish like woodland 
fairies among the immemorial elms. We leave 
the flowing river, and wander home along the 
green country lanes, discussing our experiences of 
the day, and such plans for future expeditions as 
we may have in view. 

I was then studying art very earnestly with 
Charles Couzens, intending to become a painter 
instead of a music-seller, notwithstanding the 
experience I had gained with Cramer and Co. 
The intention, however, was ultimately renounced, 
owing to the weakness of my eyesight. In those 
days I could not distinguish any outline a yard 
away ; all objects appeared blurred and indistinct 
to me. Nevertheless, I struggled hard to follow 
the example of Couzens in acquiring facility with 
the crayon and brush. Vain attempt! for he, 
indeed, was an accomplished draughtsman — a 
worthy disciple of G. F. Watts. We joined a 
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life-class, the meetings of which were held in a 
large room behind Abrahams' picture- shop in 
Bruton Street. I worked vigorously, and never 
failed to attend the class, in spite of other occupa- 
tions. But my eyesight suffered. A severe smart- 
ing sensation obliged me frequently to lay aside 
the crayon, and avoid the strain of intent applica- 
tion. This occurred often enough to attract the 
attention of Charles Couzens, who advised me to 
desist from drawing altogether. I wished to keep 
my defective vision secret, and persevered, until 
other circumstances induced me to relinquish the 
brush — a course I have deeply regretted ever 
since. 

In early life no study is so advantageous as 
that of some branch of executive art — none so 
likely to be socially and, if called upon, financially 
profitable later on. The time devoted to acquiring 
mechanical artistic skill is never lost, if the nature 
of the skill be such as to develop any latent 
function of the mind. And this is, I fancy, an 
advantage the study of drawing from the round, 
or from life, noi copying, possesses over every 
other pursuit of the same kind. Music can be, and 
nearly always is, learnt by rote, without much, if 
any, exertion of the intellect. Drawing never. 
Music is often practised, and laboriously practised, 
without any knowledge of its meaning, intention, 
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or construction. In fact, if you speak even to an 
accomplished practical musician of the meaning, 
intention, or construction of what is played or 
sung, your remarks may be received with surprise 
and incredulity. All music is divided into two 
branches — the emotional and the intellectual — 
which merge into each other, and yet are distinct 
and separable. Few care to inquire into the 
intrinsic merits of the former, and fewer still give 
sufficient attention to the art to appreciate the 
latter. 

The practice of drawing appeals to the intellect 
direct, and cannot be followed without bringing 
into play some faculty of the mind, be it observa- 
tion, imitation, memory, comparison, or other 
mental attribute, besides insensibly inducing the 
cultivation of precision, self-reliance, and many 
other desirable qualities. Do not suppose I under- 
rate the advantages of music. When judiciously 
studied, it brings undoubtedly a great reward. 
The works of the creative musician rank among 
the highest efforts of the human mind. But as 
an accomplishment taken up early in life, it does 
not lend assistance to mental culture so effec- 
tually as many another branch of art. Were music 
more intellectually taught than it is generally at 
present, this defect would be removed ; were 
intelligent explanation of the theory of notes to 
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precede monotonous mechanical practice ; were 
the meaning, intention, and construction of every 
phrase clearly dwelt upon by the teacher, and 
carefully studied by the pupil — then music would 
serve the same purpose as other subjects of 
tuition, and materially assist intellectual develop- 
ment. In whatever way it may be taught, draw- 
ing requires the hand to be directed by the mind, 
which is exercised accordingly. It is highly 
desirable that the drudgery of mastering the 
elements of some art be gone through during 
youth. An inexhaustible source of happiness is 
thus provided for the time when the heyday of 
life has passed, of which only those who have 
such a source at command can appreciate the 
value. 

Artistic accomplishment of any description 
exalts its fortunate possessor above his fellows. 
As a pursuit, it is as manly as billiards, or as 
any athletic sport. Weary loneliness is unknown 
to him who can turn to his easel or to a 
musical instrument for companionship. Be he 
as rich as Croesus, or as poor as Lazarus, 
it will be a solace to him. The more familiar 
he may be with such society, the greater delight 
he will derive from it ; though he be a century 
old, it will make a young man of him, renew- 
ing youthful thought, and courting inspiration 
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every hour of his life. Ever so little practical 
art is better than none at all. The most trifling 
artistic skill will progress and improve at any age, 
if cherished and encouraged, as surely as the most 
perfect will decline and fail when treated with 
neglect. Scant knowledge of rudiments and lack 
of manual dexterity can be the only obstacles to 
the pleasure every artistic accomplishment gives 
those who indulge in such a pursuit. The fol- 
lowers of art constitute a most privileged class : 
they experience gratification from their work, be 
it good or bad. Are they not, therefore, to be 
envied? In all seriousness, the blindness of the 
greatest, as well as the most inferior artists, to 
the faults they may respectively commit, is a 
remarkable characteristic of their vocation. They 
do not see the blunders they make, and complain 
loudly if their efforts fail to achieve success. That 
the most skilful draughtsman should occasionally 
do work that is * out of drawing ' may not be 
surprising ; but it is certainly strange that the 
incorrectness should not be apparent to him until 
after a time, when he can contemplate his work- 
manship with a * fresh eye.' Again, in music, a 
vocalist may sing out of tune innocently enough, 
until reproved by an audience resenting the trans- 
gression. These facts lead me to believe that all 
art — good, bad, or indifferent — gives more pleasure 
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. to the artist practising it than it affords to others. 
The satisfaction a painter, thoroughly master of 
techniqtie, must experience in handling the brush, 
can only be compared with the pleasure known to 
an orator, actor, singer, or instrumentalist, when 
exciting the enthusiasm of an audience. In each 
instance all the pleasurable instincts of the mind 
are gratified : pride, self-esteem, and every other 
similar sentiment stimulated in the performer ; 
and the result to him must be beyond that pro- 
duced by paintings, words, or music upon a crowd 
moved only by the feelings he evokes. Again, in 
an inverse ratio, the pain of failure is similarly felt. 
This digression will, I hope, be forgiven. It 
was brought about by speaking of the life-class 
to which I belonged in early days, a pleasant 
institution, as are all such gatherings of young 
students. My recollection of it is full of the 
regret I felt on leaving it, and having to renounce 
the study of art. On one occasion the model 
failed us, and we drew lots to decide who should 
pose for the rest. I had to mount the dais. It 
was previously agreed between us that the amateur 
model, whoever it might be, should be presented 
with one of the studies as a record of our meetings. 
Accordingly I received my portrait, but whether 
it was painted by Couzens, Abrahams, or one of 
the others I cannot remember. 
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As time passed by, I am sorry to say, I lost 
sight of Charles Couzens. He was a rough 
diamond, more or less cynically inclined, and 
acutely sensitive on all points referring to himself. 
His gruff, surly manner was assumed, for to those 
who knew him well, and understood him, he was 
invariably kind and tender-hearted. His drawing, 
as I have already said, was masterly. His paint- 
ing in water-colour on ivory attracted the attention 
of Robert Thorbum, by whom his skill was turned 
to account. Miniature painting was the fashion, 
and Thorburn being one of the most fashionable 
painters of his day, required such assistance as 
Couzens was qualified to give him in fulfilling his 
numberless commissions. In oils the best picture 
by Charles Couzens is a full-length portrait of my 
second sister. It bears unmistakable evidence of 
the influence of G. F. Watts, in whose studio in 
Chapel Street, Mayfair, it was completed. Charles 
Couzens was one of those who assisted the last- 
named master, whom he reverenced, in the im- 
portant work to be seen at Holford House ; he 
was also, I believe, more recently associated with 
Sir Coutts Lindsay. 

I quitted the studio to become more than ever 
mixed up with music and musicians. They were 
inseparable from my daily life, as were likewise 
the literary men and others whose vocations were 
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allied to music. I took part in all the transactions 
of Cramer and Co., and was often deputed by my 
father and William Chappell to hear the composi- 
tions offered for publication to the firm. The 
printer s weekly account was checked by me before 
being passed for payment. Lennox, our printer, 
showed me his plan of printing, which has since 
been universally adopted, and which would have 
made the inventor's fortune had he not foolishly 
neglected to patent it. The plan consists in taking 
an impression from the engraved zinc music plate 
in lithographic ink, and by that means transferring 
the impression to a lithographic stone, from which 
copies are printed, instead of from the plate direct. 
By this means the printing is much clearer than 
from the plate, which, moreover, is uninjured by 
the constant use to which it was formerly exposed. 
Lennox fell a victim to drink, or would assuredly 
have turned the ingenious contrivance, of which 
he was the sole originator, to good account. 
Cramer and Co. gave him a handsome sum for 
the first use of lithographic printing, which soon 
became general, being much too valuable to re- 
main the property of any one firm without 
protection. 

Sheridan Knowles, the author, brought me a 
libretto he had written for a grand opera to be 
composed by Balfe, and requested I would hear it 
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read. The request was a great compliment, and 
as a matter of course eagerly complied with. The 
reading was my earliest experience of the enthu- 
siasm of a dramatist in giving expression to his 
inspirations, and the gestures, together with the 
emphatic delivery indulged in on the occasion 
referred to, certainly astounded me. We were in 
a very small room. The weather was warm ; the 
reader became still warmer as the libretto increased 
in interest, and the plot gradually developed. He 
commenced quietly enough, smiled benignly while 
describing the scene in which the action of the 
libretto was supposed to take place, and seemed 
in the enjoyment of a perfect calm. It was a 
calm, however, preceding such a storm as I firmly 
believed would end in the total wreck of all the 
glass and furniture in the small apartment. 
Sheridan Knowles was a bright-eyed, thick-set, 
fiery man, with a rich Irish brogue which gave 
raciness to his speech. As he read, he struck the 
table violently, rose from his chair, gesticulating 
furiously, and was evidently oblivious of all that 
did not concern the characters he had brought 
together in the realm of his imagination. He 
toned down towards the close of the first act, 
which ended tranquilly. He rested awhile, and 
asked for a glass of water. It was brought. 
When the reading was resumed, his excitement 
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seemed to gain fresh impetus, his voice more 
power. Such was the vehemence of his declama- 
tion, he might have been on Drury Lane stage, 
before a tumultuous audience applauding every 
word he spoke. His artistic temperament was 
allowed full sway. The action increased in vigour, 
I may say alarmingly, until it culminated in a 
deafening shout, and the manuscript being thrown 
down with such force in front of me that the 
tray containing the water-bottle and tumbler was 
upset and the table swamped. The curtain had 
fallen. 

Balfe did not take a fancy to the libretto, and 
suggested some alterations which were not made. 
The copyright of the work was acquired by 
Cramer and Co., but the manuscript was laid 
aside, and has never, I believe, been more 
prominently produced than it was on the day I 
heard it read. Composers did not consider the 
verse of the gifted author of * The Hunchback * so 
well adapted to the lyric stage as that of Alfred 
Bunn and Edward Fitzball. The poet Bunn was 
for years the butt of Punch. He treated the 
ridicule for some time with indifference. It became 
at last unbearable, and he replied to it in a 
pamphlet similar in form, size, and illustration to 
that of his opponents. His self-defence was 
accompanied by details which were not palatable 
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to those who had attacked him. He announced 
that the defence * would be continued if necessary/ 
One number proved sufficient. Bunn's name was 
never mentioned again in Punchy after the first 
and only number of his pamphlet. Although a 
very despot in his theatre, and one who did not 
hesitate to use the strongest language at rehearsal, 
Alfred Bunn was a most generous host and amus- 
ing companion. No readier pen than his, no more 
brilliant talker than he could be. His fund of 
anecdote was inexhaustible, his repartee ready and 
incisive. The first night of the * Bohemian Girl ' he 
was supposed to be dying from an acute attack of a 
constitutional malady. I saw him in his manager's 
room at Drury Lane Theatre, rolling on a couch 
in the most desperate agony. News was brought 
him occasionally of the progress of the opera, and 
at last he was told the audience insisted upon his 
' appearing before them. He was hardly able to 
walk, so excruciating was the pain he suffered. 
Balfe and Harrison supported him to the wing, 
and he went before the curtain to bow his 
acknowledgments to the crowded house. Dr. 
Billing, who was constantly in attendance upon 
him, then took the author-manager home, and did 
not leave him until able to pronounce him out of 
danger. The last time I met Alfred Bunn was at 
Boulogne, where we dined together at the Hotel 
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Imperial. He had retired from active life, and 
was a very devout member of the Roman Catholic 
community. He earnestly exhorted me never to 
neglect my religious duties, and gave me a small 
figure of the Virgin to protect me, as he said, and 
as a souvenir of our old associations. 

In appearance, manner, and disposition, Bunn 
was more or less akin to Balfe. They were both 
good-looking, boyish, and light-hearted, seldom 
depressed, and easily elated. Lyrically, socially, 
and financially, they were a well-matched pair, 
whose collaboration in opera was almost always 
attended with success. Another happy pair of 
the same period were Edward Fitzball and Vin- 
cent Wallace. Fitzball and Wallace were of a 
dreamy, sentimental turn of mind, and worked 
together with favourable results, notably in 
* Maritana ' and other operas. The sentimentality 
of dear old Fitzball was really sometimes very 
amusing. As a poet, he felt every word he wrote, 
and would shed tears over the creations of his 
fancy. He believed every woman to be in love 
with him. And yet his personal attractions can- 
not be said to have been irresistible. He was tall 
and slim in figure. He had a long face, his nose 
was large and of a broad ungainly shape, he had 
small twinkling hazel eyes, and spoke in a guttural 
tone of voice, which sounded very like an im- 
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pediment of speech, and was decidedly ill-adapted 
to the recitation of romantic verse. His good 
humour was invariable. I never knew him to 
be out of temper. He was a peace-maker by 
nature, and took the greatest pleasure in reconcil- 
ing the differences of others. Opportunities were 
not wanting to gratify this amiable quality. 
Many a hasty misunderstanding arose between 
Balfe and Bunn, and Wallace and Bunn, which 
was explained and amicably arranged by Edward 
Fitzball. A difficulty occurred which estranged 
Balfe from his family for some days. The irate 
composer left home and took up his abode in 
rooms adjoining Her Majesty's Theatre. All 
attempts to pacify him were fruitless. Although 
undoubtedly in the wrong, he was indignant 
and unreasonable. Fitzball wisely avoided any 
argument on the subject, but wrote some words 
for a song which indirectly alluded to the unhappy 
state of things. I was present when he brought 
the words to Balfe, who was so deeply moved by 
their perusal that within an hour he was at home 
again, humbly penitent, and begging to be for- 
given by his wife and children. The song is 
called * We never see him now !' It was often 
sung in public by Madame Balfe, and became 
popular for a time. 

Vincent Wallace, although less naturally gifted, 
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been seen about our fishing ground. William 
Chappell was quite excited, and would, I believe, 
have passed the night on the river had anyone 
offered to keep him company. We all rose early 
enough next morning except Vincent Wallace, who 
obstinately refused to get up. This surprised us, 
considering all we had heard of his sporting pro- 
clivities. On returning to the hotel to breakfast, 
we were told our friend had taken a train to town 
and left word he hoped to see us there next 
day. 
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TRAVELLING ABOUT. 



Having quitted the studio, and taken to a busier 
life, it seemed my destiny to be always travelling. 
The experience I had gained during the first 
tour with Alboni was supposed to have qualified 
me to manage similar undertakings, many of 
which were accordingly entrusted to my care. A 
concert party consisting of Miss Bassano as prima 
donna, Sigismund Thalberg, John Parry, and 
others under engagement to my father in the 
spring of 1 849, acknowledged me as its leader ; 
and several other touring parties during the same 
year were transferred to me by John Callcott, 
who was actively employed as manager in a 
different direction. It is no disparagement to 
Miss Bassano, a charming concert-singer of her 
day, to say that the chief feature of my second 
band of tourists was the combination in the same 
programme of Thalberg and John Parry. In- 
dividually they were most popular, and their 
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appearance together proved irresistibly attractive 
to the music-loving public in the provinces. 

Thalberg, who was then at the meridian of his 
career, is acknowledged to have formed a style 
which is undoubtedly the ground-work of the 
modern pianoforte school. He was the first to 
make the instrument * sing,' and, to a great extent, 
to overcome its inherent deficiency of sustaining 
power. In confirmation of this, it is but necessary 
to glance at the compositions of Kalkbrenner, 
J. B. Cramer, and other musicians immediately 
preceding him, and to notice the vast difference 
in all they wrote and that which Thalberg 
originated. The works of no other pianist offer 
such a sudden contrast to those of the older 
school. Some authorities on the subject are of 
opinion that the germ of the modern school, as 
represented by Thalberg, may be found in the 
pianoforte works of Beethoven ; while others, 
strangely enough, declare it is to be traced in a 
fantasia for the harp by Parish Alvars. What- 
ever may have been the origin of his style — 
whether it was spontaneous or suggested — there 
is no doubt that when first heard the performances 
of Thalberg were declared by all who listened to 
them to reveal novel and unexpected attributes in 
the pianoforte. Pianists crowded round him to 
watch him as he played, and eagerly sought to be 
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informed how to accomplish the wonderful effects 
he produced with apparent ease. Audiences stood 
up to see what means were used to evoke from one 
pianoforte that which sounded, to the uninitiated, 
like the combinations of an orchestra. 

In his transcriptions, Thalberg treated the 
music of other composers with scrupulous respect. 
The subjects dealt with are embellished, but never 
distorted by him. It is the very essence of his 
style to preserve melodies intact, while embroider- 
ing them with graceful and fanciful variations. It 
were well, indeed, had his example in this respect 
been followed by some of his imitators, notably 
by Liszt, who seems to have taken pride in 
treating the classic music of Mozart and others 
with an uncouth and most irreverent hand. Com- 
pare the fantasias on Mozart s ' Don Giovanni ' by 
Liszt and Thalberg, and judge between them ! The 
original compositions by Thalberg are remarkable 
for their admirable workmanship. Put together 
with the greatest skill and care, they are as rich 
in harmony as they are full of melody and effect. 
His studies and fantasias, one and all, are model 
works of their kind. The method, or more 
properly speaking, the school, he created is clearly 
set forth in the preface to a series of transcrip- 
tions, called ' L'Art du Chant appliqu6 au Piano/ 
a work every pianist should know by heart. 
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John Parry may also be said to have invented 
a style of music entirely his own. The famous 
buffo-singer was an anomaly — an originator who 
shone as an imitator, a musical humorist, and yet 
at times a most melancholy man. He believed 
he was intended to excel as a singer of senti- 
mental songs, until he became celebrated for songs 
very much the reverse, when his appearance on 
the platform made everyone laugh in anticipation 
of the amusement he was about to cause, and 
then, but not till then, he abandoned sentimental 
singing. I have heard John Parry sing a plaintive 
ballad with exquisite pathos ; and although his 
association with humorous imitation could be 
with difficulty effaced, the ballad as sung by him 
had its intended effect, and moved the hearts of 
all who had the privilege of hearing it. When a 
boy, he played the harp in public. Then he 
appeared upon the stage as a baritone singer. 
His voice was of extraordinary compass, and as 
powerful in the falsetto as in its natural and lowest 
notes. His features were mobile. By the slightest 
change of facial expression he could represent any 
phase of character or feeling. His hands and 
tapering fingers were exceptionally thin, and well- 
shaped. As a pianist he possessed remarkable 
facility. He could imitate the most difficult 
passages on the pianoforte with correctness. 
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Thalberg would often test this power by playing 
duets with him, and by extemporizing intricate 
phrases in the bass, which John Parry would 
imitate in the treble with amazing accuracy. 

They were the greatest friends. Thalberg was 
one of the first German artists who came to this 
country clean-shaven, with hair of moderate length, 
and in well-cut, fashionable clothes. John Parry 
was equally careful that his personal appearance 
should be unobtrusive and non-professional. 

Thalberg was a very handsome, well-built man. 
John Parry cannot be so described. He was slim 
in figure and of medium height, his eyes were 
large and prominent, his manner essentially 
nervous. Thalberg was always calm and self- 
possessed. John Parry, as time passed by, became 
painfully hysterical. I have seen him in floods of 
tears before going on the platform, being impressed 
with the conviction, which no argument could 
remove, that he would break down. Not so with 
Thalberg, who was never disturbed by any casual 
interruption. I have sat beside him on a concert 
platform during the performance of one of his 
most elaborate compositions before a crowded 
room, and he has chatted and laughed with me 
as though we had been alone. 

' I hope they like it/ he would say to me aside, 
when the audience happened to express their 
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approval of any particular portion of the work, 
and our conversation would continue. It would 
often refer to someone among the audience to 
whom he would direct my attention. 

*A fine old boy that/ he would remark of an 
elderly gentleman in the stalls ; * just see how his 
head will wag when he hears the tune.' 

Thalberg and John Parry were fnveterate 
punsters. They gave each other nicknames 
which were used for years between them. Thal- 
berg called John Parry Mary Jane, that having, 
in his fancy, some remote allusion to the proper 
name of his companion, who in mild retaliation 
dubbed Thalberg Betsy ; but to what that nick- 
name referred, no one was ever able to discover. 

Amusing, novel, and effective, as were all 
John Parry's descriptive songs in public, such as 
* Wanted, a Governess,' the ' London Season,' and 
a host of others, they were not so entertaining as 
several he used to sing only in a private room, 
and before a small audience. Of these he 
arranged one especially as a surprise for * Betsy.' 
He never trusted to impromptu inspiration, and 
the song in question was duly prepared. It was 
an account of the opening of London Bridge by 
William IV. The only unusual means employed 
consisted of the cover or lid of the pianoforte key- 
board, and a sheet of music-paper rolled up in the 
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form of a trumpet. With these, the voice and 
pianoforte, the most marvellous noises and illusions 
were produced. The song began very quietly, 
with a short reference to the occasion it was 
intended to describe, and to the appearance of 
London on a gala day. Presently the royal pro- 
cession commences. The audience, supposed to 
be near London Bridge, hears in the distance the 
sound of salvos of artillery announcing the King s 
departure from St. James's Palace. Military 
bands in different directions, playing the National 
Anthem in as many different keys, become faintly 
audible. The cheering of the crowd is heard 
moving onwards. The military bands become 
louder, and are evidently approaching. The 
crescendo increases gradually. The crowd roars 
and surges. You can see it as well as hear it, so 
graphic is the description. The tower-guns go 
off at intervals, like claps of thunder. It's the lid 
of the keyboard doing duty for them. Bells from 
every church - steeple clang and clash, women 
scream. The crowd comes nearer. The military 
bands play the National Anthem against each 
other with deafening crash (on the pianoforte, and 
in the trumpet music-roll). The confusion is at 
its height, when a hoarse voice in the crowd cries 
out vociferously, * Vich is the King, Bill ?' It is 
answered more loudly by another hoarse voice, 
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* That s him in the vite vig. Hip, hip, hurrah!' 
which brings the marvellous crescendo to a climax, 
and the song to an end. * Betsy ' often attempted 
to imitate * Mary Jane' in thus describing the 
opening of London Bridge; but no music-roll 
would make the same noises, nor would the lid 
of the keyboard produce anything like a sound re- 
sembling the Tower guns, although the pianoforte 
part was perfect, as a matter of course. While 
on the tour, whenever we happened to find an 
instrument with the lid of the keyboard suitably 
constructed, * Mary Jane ' was always made to 
open London Bridge, which seemed to cause 
' Betsy ' more entertainment and amazement each 
time the opening was accomplished. 

John Parry was indefatigable in artistic occupa- 
tion. Money matters he left entirely to the 
management of his wife, who in energy and ability 
far excelled any man of business I ever met. 
Parry was a skilful draughtsman, and always 
carried his drawing materials about with him. 
These were watched over by Mrs. Parry with 
the greatest care. The easel was unpacked and 
placed in a good light and suitable position, with 
a maul-stick and colour-box close at hand ; the 
drawing-board, or canvas, as the case might be, 
was set up, and all made ready for John's use at 
every town we visited before anything else was 
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done. Or if he were occupied in composing a 
new song, a pianoforte, writing-table, and every 
requisite would be provided for him by the same 
kind hand at the different hotels, so that he 
should not experience the slightest inconvenience 
through being away from home. Mrs. Parry was 
a model wife, who had boundless admiration for 
her husband's talent, as well as the deepest 
sympathy for his occasionally unhappy hysterical 
condition, to mitigate which she made the greatest 
efforts, and consulted every authority. The skill 
John Parry acquired with the crayon, he applied 
to illustrate the title-pages of his humorous songs, 
among which * Blue Beard,' with a coloured litho- 
graph portrait of the ferocious hero, drawn by the 
versatile composer, made quite a sensation when 
it was first published. * John Parry,* says W. P. 
Frith, R.A., * would undoubtedly have succeeded 
as a painter ; he worked with me for some time> 
and convinced me of this.' 

The tour coming to an end, I was set to work 
to carry out another similar undertaking with 
Alboni after the London season. The pre- 
liminary arrangements of such projects involve 
a vast amount of correspondence with artists, 
agents, provincial societies, and others. The 
n^otiations for the tour in question included 
Alboni's engagement to sing at the Birmingham 
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Festival. At the conclusion of the festival, on 
the Saturday night, a performance of opera, in 
days gone by, was always given by my father at 
the Birmingham Theatre Royal. 

In this instance the opera was * La Sonnam- 
bula,' with Alboni as Amina. A very successful 
representation, rather more sensational than usual. 
In the last act, when (with all respect be it said) 
the colossal Amina was seen to step out of her 
bedroom window on to the bridge with a lighted 
candle in her hand, a thrill of terror seemed to 
paralyze the audience. The bridge was heard to 
crack, as it always does by means of machinery 
behind the scenes ; Amina, half-way across, let 
the candle drop, strictly in accordance with stage 
directions ; the audience uttered a suppressed 
groan, believing the slender structure would give 
way, and Amina fall before their eyes into the 
rushing torrent below. A few moments' breath- 
less anxiety, which may have seemed hours to 
many in the house, and the safety of Amina was 
a matter of fact ; the thrill of terror gave way to 
a sigh of relief, and * Ah ! non giunge * was 
greeted with tumults of applause. Although I 
had had the platform behind the bridge especially 
strengthened for the occasion, and knew well 
enough there was not the slightest danger, I 
confess to having felt, in all its force, the dramatic 
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effect of Amina — Alboni — walking over the ap- 
parently rickety bridge, when I saw her do so 
from the front of the house. 

After six weeks* concert giving, uninterrupted 
by any incident worth recording, I had to take 
charge of an operatic troupe, including Miss 
Catherine Hayes, Miss Poole (Mrs. Bacon), 
Damcke (a tenor), Burdini (baritone), Galli, and 
several others, with Jules Benedict as conductor, 
a company brought together for the purpose of 
giving popular operas and musical after-pieces. 
Miss Catherine Hayes, a native of Ireland, having 
studied in Italy, had made a very favourable first 
appearance at the Royal Italian Opera as a prima 
donna assoluta. She had sung in concerts in 
Dublin since her return from Italy, and the 
verdict in her favour passed at Covent Garden 
had been fully confirmed by her warm-hearted 
countrymen, who looked forward to the d^dul of 
their Swan of Erin, as they affectionately called 
her, on the stage of the Dublin Theatre Royal 
with the greatest interest. 

I arranged for it to take place on Tuesday, 
November 6, 1849, in Donizetti^s opera, * Lucia 
di Lammermoor.' While the tour arrangements 
were in progress, one Signor Paglieri was intro- 
duced to me. He was said to have a good tenor 
voice ; his credentials were satisfactory. He 
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declared he had been prevented appearing in 
opera in London through the intrigues and 
machinations of those who were jealous of him. 
Would I give him a chance ? I heard him sing, 
and certainly in a room his voice was very 
effective. He offered to go to Dublin without 
fee or reward, if I would pay his travelling ex- 
penses, and allow him to play Edgardo to Catherine 
Hayes* Lucia. It would make his fortune, and 
mine as well. All hesitation on my part was 
useless ; he insisted upon doing as he suggested, 
and ultimately I consented. 

Having given concerts and operas at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and other towns on the way, 
we proceeded to Ireland, where we intended to 
make a lengthened tour. Upon reaching Dublin, 
to my surprise I found that Sims Reeves, accom- 
panied by Whitworth, Lavenu, and others, had 
preceded us in opera at the Theatre Royal, their 
performances ending with * La Sonnambula ' the 
evening before ours were to commence. They 
were staying at Morrisson's Hotel, where we also 
alighted. I called on them, and we met as old 
friends. There had been some misunderstanding 
between Catherine Hayes and Reeves, which 
interfered unpleasantly with their professional 
pursuits, during which they were frequently en- 
gaged to sing together. At her request, I 
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attempted a reconciliation between them. In 
compliance with a note he had written me earlier 
in the day, I had sent him a box for the * Lucia/ 
which he used. At rehearsal in the morning, 
Pc^lieri had shown signs of stc^e fright. Bene- 
dict was nervous, and foretold disaster to Ed- 
gardo. 

' Do not fear,' said Pc^lieri, * Tm as strong as 
a bull ; and he beat his chest and sang a high 
note in confirmation of the statement. 

At dressing-time we went to the theatre. 
Catherine Hayes, the heroine of the occasion in 
every sense of the word, could be heard trying 
her voice while donning the costume of Lucia ; 
Burdini, the baritone, struggled to get out a few 
high notes in preparation for what he had to do 
as Enrico ; and Paglieri, louder than any of them, 
was shouting in the green-room. Miss Poole, 
who was to sing in * Midas ' after the opera, 
Signor Milano and Mdlle. Therese Cushnie, 
who were to dance a grand pas de caractire 
during the evening, were making ready to go 
before the footlights. The house was crammed 
with an excitable, enthusiastic audience, as- 
sembled to give their countrywoman a brilliant 
reception. 

Benedict raised his b&ton, or, as he insisted 
upon calling it, his batoon, the curtain went up, 
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and all promised well until Edgardo appeared. 
He came on to the stage in an enormous, flat 
black hat, a still more enormous pair of top-boots, 
and a black cloak. He was a short man. The 
cloak and boots apparently met the spreading hat, 
which terminated on high with a black cock's 
feather. Little of the breast of the wearer was 
seen, owing to the cloak and boots ; nothing of 
his face, owing to the hat. In this extraordinary 
costume, which he had provided for himself, he 
looked like a walking inkstand, the black cock's 
feather representing a quill pen. The gallery, 
from which point of view his sad appearance was 
much exaggerated, hailed him with shouts of 
derision. He opened his mouth, threw out his 
arms from under the hat, and went * quack ' on 
the high B flat ending the first recitative he had 
to sing. Then the house screamed at him. 
Catherine Hayes came on, and, after the tumult 
of her reception had ceased, silence prevailed 
while she sang the opening bars of the duet ; but 
when Edgardo, with still more ridiculous gestures, 
and still more quavering accents, began to warble, 
the noise became deafening, and continued to 
increase. At last Lucia bowed politely to Ed- 
gardo, and disappeared behind the scenes, Ed- 
gardo following her example on the opposite side. 
I rushed round to the stage, where I found Cal- 
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craft, otherwise Cole, the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, trying to console Catherine Hayes, and to 
inspire Edgardo with courage. 

' Try again,' he was saying. 

' Nay vare T exclaimed the affrighted tenor. 

* Damcke must continue the opera,* I said, send- 
ing off a messenger to the hotel for my tenor in 
reserve. I requested Calcraft to make a speech, 
apologizing for Paglieri's indisposition, and an- 
nouncing the change if a few minutes' indulgence 
were accorded. He proceeded to do this, but in 
a most unlucky fashion. 

Ps^lieri's illness was laughed at, and when 
Calcraft announced the deputy, he called him, in 
an asthmatic tone of voice, ' Herr Donkey !' 

At this the audience roared. They had recog- 
nised Reeves, and some of the gallery had 
commenced calling for him. I went to his box. 
Every inducement I could offer was refused, and 
I returned to the stc^e to consult with Calcraft 
and Benedict as to what was to be done. 
Catherine Hayes had urged me to ask Reeves 
to sing, but was not disturbed at his refusal more 
than to remark how tiresome it was. 

Going before the curtain, Calcraft assured the 
audience that every appeal had been made to 
Mr. Reeves in vain. 

The row in the theatre increased. The audience 
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had taken the matter into their own hands, and 
were determined the opera should be performed. 
Things looked serious. 

After some delay, when the storm was at its 
height, Reeves rose in his box, leant forward, and 
said he would sing for his kind friends and patrons, 
the Irish public. He proceeded to dress. As he 
walked across the stage to his dressing-room, he 
met Benedict, who was standing with his back to 
the curtain, indulging in that action so familiar to 
all who knew the kind-hearted Maestro, as though 
he were washing his hands * with invisible soap in 
imperceptible water.* 

* You will take care of me, Mr. Benedict ? said 
Reeves as he passed. 

* I always do my best,* was the reply. 

* For I hate foreigners,'retorted Reeves savagely, 
and walked on. 

Benedict left the theatre, and then the opera was 
rendered impossible without a conductor. I went 
off to Morrisson*s Hotel for Lavenu, and in our 
sitting-room found Benedict, Paglieri, and Damcke 
(* Herr Donkey*) comparing notes. Lavenu re- 
turned to the theatre with me, and the opera 
commenced at ten p.m. It never went better. 
Hayes and Reeves sang splendidly. The curtain 
fell at one a.m. Then Calcraft went on the stage 
to explain. Reeves followed him, in * King Cam- 
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byses vein,' with folded arms, looking tigrish as 
Edgardo. During the series of operas he had 
just concluded at the Theatre Royal, there had 
been some difficulty and correspondence in the 
newspapers concerning the representation of 
Ernani. Calcraft thought it should be explained 
that the opera had not been postponed through 
any fault of hjs, and having made his speech. 
Reeves began. He said he had come to the 
theatre as a private individual, that he was sitting 
in his box, when — but he got no farther. A voice 
in the gallery called out * Shake hands,* another 
* Sing a duet.' The whole house joined in up- 
roarious chorus. They would not hear another 
word. Calcraft and Reeves shook hands in dumb 
show and went off the stage. Had my coat-tails 
not been held by a friend at the wing, and most 
firmly held, I dare say I too should have tried to 
make a speech that night. As it was, I am glad 
to have been prevented, and only wish my coat- 
tails were always in such good hands as they were 
then. 

I have had dealings with Reeves since, but we 
have never been on such intimate terms as we 
were before he married. He has made a great 
name by his voice ; it is, however, much to be 
regretted that one with so much influence at 
command has not done more for the art he re- 
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presents. In oratorio singing he was unsurpassed. 
Being recognised, and justly so, as the leading 
English tenor of his day, he could have advanced 
English music, had he been so disposed, to an 
incalculable extent ; yet his practical encourage- 
ment of composers has been limited to writers 
of ephemeral compositions. The anxiety and 
disappointments this famous artist has caused 
managers and the, public offer material for a 
surprising record. 

The morning after the disturbance at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, I set off to find a singer 
to replace Paglieri. On reaching Crewe I tele- 
graphed. It was the first station from which I 
could do so — the wires not having at that time 
been laid any greater distance from London. My 
message to Cramer and Co., ' Send me a tenor 
immediately,' puzzled the clerk ; however, he sent 
the message, given him verbally, there being no 
telegraph forms in those days. I received an 
answer, and, being assured a tenor was on his way 
to join us, I returned to Dublin. The tour 
throughout Ireland was a royal progress for 
Catherine Hayes. At Limerick especially she 
was boisterously received. The enthusiasm of 
the people knew no bounds. They applauded 
every phrase she sang — often not waiting for the 
song to terminate. At the end of ' The Last 
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Rose of Summer ' in the Limerick Theatre Royal, 
a gallery boy screamed with delight, * Once again, 
Catherine darling! Sure your mother was a 
nightingale!' Some capital words written by J. 
A. Baker, celebrating the return to Erin, and set 
to music by Benedict, excited the audiences in the 
South to a yet higher pitch. Our stay in Limerick 
was not, however, untinged by regret. From our 
sitting-room window at Cruise's Hotel we saw a 
large cask of old port wine fall from the hands of 
those who were conveying it to a cart, and its 
ruby contents flow like water down the street. 
Sad fate of that which would have rejoiced many 
a heart, had it fulfilled its natural destiny in this 
world! The wine waiP consumed by those who 
could not possibly appreciate its true value, while 
crouching down on hands and knees to sip it out of 
the gutter. 

We had a grand time in Cork. I gave a pic- 
nic at Queenstown during the engagement at the 
Cork Theatre Royal. We went part of the way 
by water ; and at Queenstown I had taken an empty 
house, in the drawing-room of which we found a 
capital luncheon prepared by the attendants sent 
down early in the day. Returning to Cork, Mrs. 
Hayes, Catherine's mother, who never left her 
daughter, nearly killed little Price, editor of the 
Dublin Evening Mail, Price accompanied us 
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during the tour and chronicled Catherine Hayes' 
visit to the South in his newspaper. He was an 
early representative of the special correspondent. 
The danger he incurred from Mrs. Hayes came 
about in this fashion : 

We embarked at Queenstown on the return to 
Cork, when the tide was low. Price gallantly 
sprang into the boat, in order to assist the ladies. 
He stretched out his arms to receive Mrs. Hayes, 
who was the first to come, and who jumped from 
the quay on to poor little Price, knocked him over, 
and lay upon him in the bottom of the boat. We 
thought he was suffocated. Nothing could be 
seen of him. The somewhat developed form of 
Mrs. Hayes was sufficiently visible, but all we 
knew of Price for some minutes was that he was 
somewhere underneath the developed form, gasp- 
ing to be relieved from its perilous pressure. Mrs, 
Hayes at length rolled over, iand fatal consequences 
were averted. We were a cheerful water party 
going home, and Mrs. Hayes was frequendy 
heard to declare that what with Catherine's 
success, and the pleasant picnic, she was ^ at the 
summit of her climax,* a saying which for many a 
day was quoted by all of us in token of Mrs. 
Hayes* good humour. 

Among my guests that day were Dr. and 
Mrs. Tanner, parents of the present M.P. for 
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Mid Cork, who was then in his cradle, where I 
first saw him. Dr. Tanner, or Bill Tanner as he 
was familiarly called, was a popular and leading 
member of the medical profession in the South of 
Ireland. Good-looking, with expressive features 
and commanding figure, Dr. Tanner was a splendid 
specimen of a gallant Irishman. 

The picnic party was invited to pass the even- 
ing at the house of W. C. Bennett, a well-known 
solicitor, of South Mall, Cork, who, with his wife, 
had been with us to Queenstown. 

Mrs. Bennett, an accomplished soprano, divided 
the musical honours of the evening with Catherine 
Hayes and others of the touring party, who 
brought the holiday to a close by singing and 
playing a selection from their operatic repertoire. 
Mrs. Bennett always sang delightfully, and to add 
to the charm of her vocalization, she was a 
particularly handsome woman. 

It was on this occasion I first met Eyre Shaw, 
an enthusiast in all matters concerning art and 
artists, then quartered with his regiment in Cork, 
and now Captain Shaw of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade. 

When I returned to Dublin during a subsequent 
tour with Catherine Hayes, a harmless practical 
joke was played upon the Swan of Erin by two of 
our travelling companions. A quasi-official in- 
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vitation was sent her to visit the Zoological 
Gardens in Phcenix Park with her friends. 

The gate-keepers were bribed, and much 
ceremony was observed on the arrival of Miss 
Hayes and suite at the gardens. 

We were conducted through the different houses 
and corridors by the keepers, who, being in 
uniform, gave official character to the reception. 
Our attention was specially directed to a cage in 
the monkey house containing two specimens of the 
baboon tribe. 

One of the keepers, in a carefully prepared 
speech, informed us the animals, although recently 
imported, were remarkably tame, and evinced more 
than ordinary intelligence. Miss Hayes peered 
at them with interest through her eye-glasses. 
The baboons, interrupted in their lofty gymnastic 
exercises, were summoned to the front of the cage 
to shake hands with Miss Hayes. They did so, 
and pulled her bonnet-strings, at which she 
screamed, thereby causing the baboons to recede 
to the back of the Cc^e and indulge in extra- 
ordinary gestures and grimaces. Then an ap- 
parently terrific combat commenced between them, 
during which they clutched, fought, and laid hold 
of each other, yelling horribly and jumping about 
the while. 

The ladies in front were alarmed and implored 
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the keeper to separate the combatants. He 
pntered the cage quite coolly and began to argue 
with them. 

They gradually ceased quarrelling, but con- 
tinued growling and gesticulating at intervals. 
They were again called to the bars. 

This time they addressed Miss Hayes in very 
plain English as * Catherine darling.* She was 
amazed, and still more so, on examining the 
specimens closely through her glasses, to recog- 
nise Lavenu and Mengis — two merry members of 
the opera company, who, having obtained monkey 
costumes from the wardrobe of the Theatre Royal 
and conspired with the keepers of the Zoological 
Gardens, had succeeded for a few minutes certainly 
in deceiving the Swan of Erin. 

Phoenix Park is also associated in operatic 
matters with a less innocent practical joke than 
the foregoing. When Balfe was staying in Dublin 
during an engagement at the Theatre Royal, a 
mock challenge was sent to him. He appointed 
his seconds, and refused to apologize for the 
offence he was told he had given George 
Almond. 

The morning arrived for the duel to take place. 
Balfe, ready, if not eager for the fray, drove out 
to Phoenix Park. He waited some time alone 
on the ground, but no antagonist and no seconds 
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appearing, it occurred to him the challenge was 
a hoax, and he returned to Morrisson's Hotel to 
breakfast. 

All concerned in the practical joke avoided 
encountering Balfe until assured of his willingness 
to forgive them. 
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VIENNA. 



Although no allusion has lately been made to 
the opera-glass mentioned when we first met, it is 
still available, and always in readiness to assist the 
mind s eye. 

You may think it a foolish fancy ; but, even 
so, let us take advantage of it, for we are going 
abroad, and shall be consequently farther off than 
ever from our present standpoint. Again, all 
records having been destroyed, the imaginary 
opera-glass will serve to bring memory into 
proper focus ; therefore, by all means, let us use 
it, if only as a means to an end which would be 
probably otherwise lost to sight 

My father wished me to acquire a knowledge 
of the German language, and to devote some 
time seriously to the study of music. He con- 
sulted Thalberg on the subject, who offered to 
take me to Vienna with him, and place me under 
efficient masters. Our journey was not to be 
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hurried. It was agreed we should linger on the 
road, in order to enable Thalberg to complete his 
opera * Florinda/ then in progress. Travelling, 
he said, was his most favourable time for com- 
position. Movement and scenery inspired him. 
He would read scraps of the libretto — the plot of 
which he had already received from Scribe — 
replace them in his pocket-book, and, when we 
arrived at any hotel at which we were to remain, 
he would rapidly put down the music he had 
thought out during the day. This occupation 
hardly ever interfered with conversation. The 
only time he appeared wrapped in thought, and 
unwilling to be disturbed, was for a few hours on 
the Rhine. He apologised afterwards for his 
silence when we reached Frankfort, and were 
dining at the H6tel de Russie. 

' I am sure you will forgive me,' he said, 
'when I tell you I have composed my over- 
ture.' 

* Shall you remember it ?' I asked. 

* Undoubtedly. I can see and hear every note. 
It is a habit you should acquire, that of thinking 
and of hearing music without the aid of outward 
sound.* 

* It is a special gift.* 

* I fancied so at one time, but am now con- 
vinced the faculty can be acquired by practice.' 
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* Do you write with the aid of the piano- 
forte ?' 

*Very seldom. I try over passages for the 
instrument if in any doubt as to their being 
practicable ; otherwise, I prefer directing the pen 
with my brains instead of with notes, and, believe 
me, you will find it the best plan to adopt/ 

* Jules Benedict,' I remarked, * invariably uses 
the keyboard when writing/ 

* I know he does,' replied Thalberg ; * from 
habit. Nevertheless, it is not advisable to do 
so/ 

'Your preferring to compose when travelling 
reminds me that Vincent Wallace finds playing 
one of Bachs fugues the best preliminary to 
composition.' 

' As a mental tonic, I suppose.' 

* Moreover, he says he likes to sit in a dark 
room, and think of the different scenes of an 
opera upon the stage before planning the music 
for them.' 

* Flotow, it is said, composes in a full dress 
suit ; Rossini in bed. Everyone has some fancy 
of the kind. It matters not so long as the fancy 
be such as to encourage thought in a healthy 
manner, and if it be not allowed to exercise too 
much control, in which case it may become 
dangerous.' 
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* Balfe says he cannot write a bar without 
being inspired by some ideal beauty. Is that 
dangerous ?* 

* Ah r replied Thalbei^ ; ' that depends upon 
Madame Balfe.' 

The overture was roughly sketched out in the 
note-book that evening, and the following day we 
visited some of the sights of Frankfort. Thal- 
berg's name was a password everywhere. Royalty 
itself never received more marked attention than 
he was shown by all to whom he made himself 
known. He seemed to be a national favourite, 
of whom his countrymen were proud. We re- 
sumed our journey, and, on arriving at Linz, 
found letters and papers awaiting us from London 
and Vienna. They brought us news of the attack 
upon General Haynau by the London brewers, 
and of an Englishman having been insulted in 
the streets of Vienna. This quite upset my 
travelling companion, who would have been glad, 
I think, had I turned back, and thus relieved him 
of responsibility for my safety. I rallied him, 
and assured him I was well able to take care of 
myself, and had no intention of getting into 
trouble. 

' Politics run high,' he said, * and you may 
become involved in some dispute.' 

*Of that there is not the slightest fear,' I 
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replied. * I do not understand politics. They do 
not interest me, and I shall earnestly avoid every 
allusion to them.' 

We continued to discuss the matter in all its 
bearings before a carriageful of people until we 
reached Vienna. Upon alighting at the railway- 
station, one of our fellow-passengers asked me 
for my card, and inquired at which hotel I in- 
tended to stay. Thalberg answered for me, say- 
ing I was going to the Roman Emperor Hotel. 
The stranger, having received this information, 
together with my name, politely took leave of us. 
He had evidently recognised Thalberg, although 
he was unknown to the latter. I had taken a 
stroll round the Graben without meeting with any 
difficulty, and was lunching in the coffee-room of 
the hotel next morning, when a letter was brought 
me by a stalwart lackey in gorgeous livery. It 
puzzled me. There could be no doubt to whom 
the letter was directed. The address was correct, 
and very legible. It was written in a dainty, 
feminine hand ; nevertheless, I doubted if the 
letter were intended for me. Who could be 
writing to me in Vienna ? I hesitated, and really 
knew not whether to break the seal. But the 
stalwart lackey stood before me like a statue, 
waiting for an answer. I opened the envelope. 
And then I read a charming note, indeed. 
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Madame Emma Biedermann, at the desire of her 
husband, who, said the writer, had had the 
pleasure of travelling with me from Linz, begged 
me not to remain at the hotel, but to consider 
their house at my disposal, until I became better 
acquainted with Vienna. I asked the hotel in- 
terpreter to explain to the messenger — for I 
could not speak a word of German — that I 
would call on Madame Biedermann during the 
day. In reply to this the lackey shook his head. 
I was told the carriage was waiting, and that 
strict orders had been given him not to return 
without me and my luggage. I was then at a 
greater loss than ever what to do, having the 
strongest objection to go among people I did 
not know, and to whom probably I could not 
make myself intelligible. And yet I felt anxious 
not to meet such proffered kindness with apparent 
indifference and want of courtesy. I hastened to 
finish my meal, and then decided to obey, to some 
extent, the commands I had received. Down the 
spacious staircase, across the hall of the hotel, the 
lackey conducted me, with considerable display of 
courteous pantomime, to the carriage, in which, 
smoking a huge cigar, I discovered the stranger 
to whom my name and address had been given 
the previous day — a short, pleasant-looking man, 
who spoke in an unctuous, guttural tone of voice. 
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' Where is your portmanteau ?* he asked, in 
very good English, which sounded inexpressibly 
refreshing to me. 

I made some poor excuse which at first he 
refused to accept, but at length we compromised 
matters. I should make the acquaintance of his 
family, and then decide. Accordingly we drove 
off together. 

'You were surprised to receive my wife's 
letter ? Yes ?' he asked, chuckling and smiling at 
my embarrassment. 

I replied that I had not yet recovered from the 
agreeable astonishment, and did not know how to 
express my thanks for such unlooked-for atten- 
tion. He laughed outright at this, and sank back 
into a comer of the luxurious carriage, which he 
filled with clouds of smoke. How the horses flew 
along ! Swift driving as practised in the streets 
of Vienna was then a novelty to me, and amazed 
me perhaps as much as the unexpected invitation 
I had received. Manners and customs seemed 
changing considerably to advantage. Not much 
was said during the drive, but enough to show 
that my newly-found friend, Toni Biedermann, 
knew all about me, and the object for which I had 
come to Vienna. This he must have gathered 
by the conversation he had overheard in the 
railway carriage. When the flying horses came 
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to a halt at our destination, the heartiest reception 
awaited me. Madame Biedermann, surrounded 
by her children, told me, in the prettiest broken 
English imaginable, I was to join their circle and 
to make their house my home. These were no 
empty words. They proved in the lapse of time 
the true expression of the sincerest hospitality I 
ever experienced. I was shown the room I should 
occupy if I wished. At table I was allotted a 
place which I was assured should be always con- 
sidered mine. And during a long stay in Vienna, 
Toni Biedermann's house, in town and country, 
was always open to me, the unselfish friendship 
so spontaneously offered to me being never with- 
drawn. For what reason I cannot tell, except 
that I preferred my independence, or objected to 
inconvenience them, I did not take possession of 
the room considered mine, but returned to the 
hotel after dinner. Against this a loud protest 
was made, but at last the carriage was ordered, 
and I was reluctantly allowed to depart. Another 
newly-made friend accompanied me back to town, 
one Herr Reuter, who was then in some way 
associated with my host in business, and has since 
become famous as Baron Reuter of the telegraphs. 
He congratulated me upon my introduction to 
Anton Biedermann, who was, he said, an opulent 
banker ; he also expressed a hope we should often 
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meet during my stay in Vienna, which I began to 
think must be the most hospitable city in the 
world — an impression confirmed by subsequent 
experience. When Thalberg came to see me he 
was amazed at all I had to tell him. It was very 
different to that which he expected might have 
occurred. He assisted me in getting rooms in a 
pleasant situation in a quarter known as the High 
Bridge, overlooking the ramparts. Later in the 
week we went to a pianoforte-maker s, and there 
met Simon Sechter and Mittag, by appointment ; 
they were the authorities on music with whom I 
was to study. Thalberg wished to introduce me 
to them, and also to let them hear his opera, or, 
rather, so much of it as was completed. 

* I always consult my old master Sechter,' he 
said, ' before publishing any work, and Mitts^, who 
taught me the pianoforte, has asked to hear what 
I have done for the stage. We shall kill three 
birds with one stone. Having made their ac- 
quaintance, you can arrange with Sechter and 
Mittag about your lessons ; I shall comply with 
Mittag's request, and Sechter will pass judgment 
on my nonsense.' 

The hearing took place and passed off satisfac- 
torily, although, frankly speaking, I don't think 
the operatic music was enthusiastically admired 
by either of Thalberg's former masters. Simon 
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Sechter was a greyheaded old gentleman, humor- 
ous in a quaint, dry-as-dust kind of way, and 
prodigiously given to snuff-taking. Sometimes, 
when explaining to me the progression of chords, 
he would use the snuff-box by mistake for the 
sand-box, much to the confusion of the chords on 
paper, and immensely to his own astonishment 
and diversion. He occupied a small apartment, 
consisting of a suite of miniature rooms, in a house 
in Maria Hilf The way thither across the glacis 
was terribly bleak in winter and fiercely hot in 
summer, as well I used to know. Our discussions 
on counterpoint were at first carried on with diffi- 
culty, owing to my defective German. When we 
came to any insuperable obstacle which defied 
our mutual efforts to interpret, the master would 
patiently and practically illustrate his meaning at 
the pianoforte. He delighted in the construction 
of fugues on the most incongruous subjects. He 
would even renounce snuff-taking for a time to 
enjoy the joke of playing me a fugue he might 
happen to have written upon some popular tune, 
and while he played, his eyes would twinkle 
behind his spectacles, his whole body sway to and 
fro ; he would shout out the subject in a very 
rusty voice each time it was introduced, in order 
to call my attention to it, and wind himself up to 
a pitch of hilarity before the composition came to 
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an end that was otherwise quite unusual to him. 
Generally speaking, his manner was quiet and 
reserved, never emphatic, except in the cause of 
music. He spoke of Thalberg s fugue-playing in 
terms of the highest praise. 

* It is born with him,* he would say ; * no 
one makes the parts of a fugue so distinct and 
yet so subservient one to the other. He gives 
more vivid colouring to a fugue than any other 
pianist.' 

Thalberg would sometimes accompany me to 
Maria Hilf, and when he did so the hour of my 
lesson was invariably occupied and indefinitely 
exceeded by a performance on the pianoforte, to 
the delight of Simon Sechter. My studies in 
harmony and counterpoint, often obliterated by 
the snuff-box, were alternated by lessons on the 
pianoforte from Mittag, who had been Thalberg's 
earliest instructor. He was a horn-blower en- 
dowed with special qualities which enabled him to 
teach instrumental music successfully. First of 
all, his patience was phenomenal. I tested it 
severely with the wrong notes I used to play. 
Then he had a power which was irresistible of 
persuading a pupil to overcome the difficulties of 
the keyboard. He would sit any length of time 
and listen to a passage played over and over 
again until it was perfect, and continued to be so. 
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Of course he relied greatly upon his pupils prac- 
tising during his absence, but he paid more 
attention to their performance in detail when he 
was with them than any other teacher I ever met 
with. His lessons were perhaps for this reason 
more laborious than is absolutely necessary ; they 
were, however, for the same reason amazingly 
advantageous. No wonder they made Thalberg 
shed tears when he was a boy, as Mittag told me 
was often the case. I am sorry to confess they 
exhausted my patience. After that which I 
thought was terribly hard work at Moscheles* 
studies, Bach's fugues, and the scales, I gave up 
practising the pianoforte, and have never since 
returned to it. This may have been a most 
culpable lack of perseverance on my part, but I 
don't think Mittag blamed me. We were six 
months together, struggling to make a pianist out 
of impossible materials, and at last, by mutual 
consent, abandoned the task as hopeless. 

I have already told you my rooms overlooked 
the ramparts, or Bastei, of Vienna, now, I believe, 
removed by modern improvements to the city. 
I had also a glimpse from my windows of the 
troops when they were manoeuvring in the 
spacious drill-ground beyond. Inspections were 
often held at daybreak by the present Emperor, 
who had then lately come to the throne, and on 
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such occasions I kept open house, so far as a 
rough-and-ready breakfast was concerned, for 
military men, comrades of Thalbergs brother, 
an officer in a cavalry regiment. 

They made my rooms their rallying point, 
where the matutinal egg was followed by music 
and smoking. These impromptu matindes fre- 
quently presented the unusual scene of a string 
quartett being played by amateurs in martial 
uniform, or a pianist performing a Beethoven 
sonata in first-rate style, with a sword across his 
knees, his helmet on the piano, his boots and 
tunic bespattered with mud from recent hard 
riding. The quartetts and sonatas were remark- 
able for the picturesque appearance of my visitors. 
As a matter of course I was attracted by the 
amusements of Vienna, and frequented theatres 
and all other places of entertainment. According 
to my experience of such resorts — ^and it was by 
no means limited at the time referred to — the city 
is not the dissolute place it is usually said to be.. 
In the noisiest haunts of gaiety and pleasure I 
met with none of the profligacy generally associ- 
ated with the name of Vienna, Good humour 
prevailed to any extent, and its enjoyment seemed 
to be enhanced by sobriety and an honest love of 
fun. The Austrians, judging from what I know 
of them, are a light-hearted, impressionable race, 
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simple-minded, naturally kind, and more ready to 
laugh than to cry. They are very credulous, 
being easily astonished and amused ; they have 
a strong sense of the ludicrous, and find food for 
merriment in the simplest incidents. Very un- 
willingly and most unintentionally I contributed 
to the supply of this particular food for a short 
time during the first few months of my stay in 
Vienna. The Sofien Bad Saal in the Leopold 
Stadt is, or was (for I am speaking of what oc- 
curred, alas ! forty years ago), a large swimming- 
bath, which in the winter-time is boarded over 
and made to serve as a spacious ball-room. The 
dressing-boxes of the swimming-bath are turned 
into cosy little supper -rooms, from which the 
dancers are in full view — the floor of the ball- 
room being lower than the steps and platform 
communicating with the supper-rooms. The ar- 
rangements for waltzing in the Sofien Bad Saal 
struck me as novel and certainly exclusive. A 
space only wide enough to admit one couple to 
dance is roped off all round the room. The rope 
is held by masters of ceremony, who prevent the 
dancers from breaking bounds, and keep them in 
line. Intending dancers, on the look-out for 
partners, assemble in the middle of the room, and 
are soon taken in hand by the vigilant and polite 
M.C.'s. Spectators only crowd the platform and 
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the cosy supper-rooms, whence they witness the 
gyrating movements of the waltzing community. 
Strauss s band strikes up, and presently a hundred 
or more couples are twirling along the roped-in 
space like so many double humming-tops follow- 
ing each other madly round the room, with a 
rapidity that is positively bewildering to an un- 
sophisticated foreigner. I attended a ball at the 
Sofien Bad Saal, and was accompanied on the 
occasion by a young fellow-countryman named 
Peacock — whose resemblance to Verdant Green, 
including the spectacles, was remarkable — and 
Dr. Stille, a very amiable American. My friend 
Peacock, in the character of Verdant Green, 
opened the evening by mistaking an officer of the 
Guards in full regimentals for one of the M.C.'s. 
He insisted upon the officer ordering some re- 
freshment for us, or sending a waiter to where we 
were sitting. Peacock, or rather Green, was ac- 
cordingly reproved, and had to apologize. This 
slight difficulty was easily overcome, owing to the 
good-nature of the officer, and we paraded the 
platform contemplating the cheerful scene around 

us. 

• Why not dance ? said I to Peacock, who was 
somewhat discouraged. 

' Fm afraid,' he replied ; * they waltz so dif- 
ferently to our way at home.' 
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* All the greater reason you should try,* I said, 
to stir him up. 

However, he could not be persuaded, and his 
obstinacy proved in the long run — or dance — 
vastly superior in value to my boldness. The 
band was playing a fascinating valse. I thought 
I would set Peacock and Dr. Stille an example, 
although the latter required none — he was too 
sedate. I left them and went into the middle of 
the room as candidate for a partner. I had not 
to wait a minute. No misfortune ever approached 
so rapidly — I do not mean the partner. A vigilant 
and polite M.C. placed me inside the rope, and a 
charming little Viennese helped me to whirl her 
round in time to the music. We were at the head 
of a column of dancers, coming after us at a terrific 
pace. I envied Peacock — now no longer Green, 
but a sensible fellow, watching and grinning at 
me from the platform. I kept step tolerably well, 
but with what an effort! My little partner dragged 
me on, bravely and resolutely. The band played 
faster and faster. The column of dancers behind 
us came nearer and nearer, closer and closer. 
Suddenly the room went round, the chandeliers all 
became confused and blurred, the music buzzed. 
I lost consciousness, and only regained the little 
sense I have, to find myself struggling with my 
partner to get from under the swiftly following 
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dancers who had fallen like a house of cards upon 
us in a heavy heap. We were extricated from 
our unpleasant position with some difficulty, and 
as soon as we were on our feet the dancers went 
on again as vigorously as ever — I need hardly 
say without us. And all that winter I was recog- 
nised in Vienna as the dancing Englishman. I 
never ventured to waltz to Strauss's band again ; 
whatever desire I might have had to do so, I 
doubt if the most vigilant and polite M.C. could 
have found me a partner ; the result of my 
performance at the Sofien Bad Saal was too well 
known. 

My knowledge of the German language gradu- 
ally improved by constant attendance at the Burg 
Theatre, listening to Shakespeare's plays capitally 
given in every detail — a pleasant course of study, 
profitable and instructive, as well as interesting. 
I followed the German version of the plays line 
for line and word for word easily enough by 
having an English version at hand for reference. 
By this plan I became familiar with the fluent 
pronunciation of the language, and I also acquired 
a vocabulary more easily than by the means 
usually adopted of a dictionary or conversa- 
tion-book. It is a plan I recommend to the 
student of any language. It can be followed 
even without the aid of a stage performance. 
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For instance, if leamt by heart, and frequently 
recited aloud, a Shakespeare play translated by 
Schlegel will teach anyone more German than 
can be gained by six months* residence in 
Germany. The translation can be traced and 
perfectly understood with the play in English 
side by side, and a knowledge of German thus 
achieved without any very great difficulty. The 
comparison of the translation with the English 
text affords admirable scope for philological study. 
Shakespeare at the Burg Theatre was admir- 
ably and continually represented. The Wildauer, 
a most charming actress and vocalist, added no 
little to the attraction of the performance. As 
much at home on the dramatic as on the operatic 
stage, this popular favourite appeared alternately 
at the Burg and Karnthnerthor Theatres in drama 
and opera. A vivacious, fascinating Anne Page, 
she was no less admirable in the German version 
of the * Bohemian Girl,' and other characters be- 
longing to the repertoire of a light soprano. 
Blonde and blue-eyed, with buxom figure, and a 
pretty face, her appearance was exceptionally pre- 
possessing, while her voice was bell-like, and 
silvery in tone and quality. The high notes 
especially were sympathetic, fresh and telling, 
always ringing out with clearness and effect above 
the band and chorus. 
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I had the pleasure of being introduced to 
Fralulein Wildauer, as well as the privilege of 
visiting her house during my stay in Vienna. I 
found her as charming and refined in social life as 
she was accomplished and gifted on the stage. 
Her receptions, once a week after the theatre, 
were most agreeable reunions of all the local 
notabilities in literature and music. The custom 
of receiving after the theatre prevailed in Vienna 
years ago, and was a delightful feature of Viennese 
society. The dinner-hour was much earlier than 
it is at present. Stage performances, including 
the opera, commenced at seven p.m. and occasion- 
ally earlier, and the world of fashion was 'at 
home ' at * tea-time,' then understood to be imme- 
diately following the closing of the theatres. 
* Five o'clock tea ' was unknown, but has, I dare 
say, ere this, superseded this good old custom. 
Gustav Holzel, the baritone and composer, and 
Ander, the tenor, both of the Karnthnerthor Opera 
House, were among those I met at Fraulein 
Wildauer's receptions, and who became fast friends 
of mine. 

A curious matter-of-fact individual was Gustav 
Holzel, heedless apparently of everyone except 
his wife Molly and himself, and yet a very good 
fellow withal, provokingly easy-going and phleg- 
matic, although at times incredibly and unaccount- 
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ably stubborn. When singing the part of Papa- 
geno in the * Zauberflote ' at the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre, he introduced some dialogue that was 
not flattering to the Government. The police 
gave him notice to withdraw the objectionable 
phrases ; the manager advised him strongly to 
adhere to the original text. Holzel smiled, and 
was supposed to submit ; but when the opera was 
next performed, the words were repeated with 
more emphasis than ever. They were loudly 
applauded by an audience well aware of the action 
of the police. Holzel was again cautioned ; he 
would not promise to withdraw the words in 
future, nor would he express any contrition for 
what he had done. He was accordingly marched 
off to prison to purge his contempt, and remained 
there until Molly took him in hand and made him 
apologize. Holzel was the composer of many 
popular songs, notably of one called * Die Schonsten 
Augen,* which, although originally a sentimental 
ditty, became acclimatized in this country, under 
the title of * After the Opera is Over.' He sang 
at concerts as well as in opera, and accompanied 
himself on the pianoforte, by this means bringing 
his compositions into notice. 

On leaving Vienna in the summer of 1851 I 
travelled to Paris with Gustav Holzel, and on the 
road many an instance occurred of his matter-of- 
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fact turn of mind. Before starting, he had a 
quantity of bills printed of different sizes, an- 
nouncing the appearance of * Herr Gustav Holzel, 
of the Kamthnerthor Theatre, Vienna, for one 
night only.' When we arrived at any important 
town he would leave me at the railway-station in 
charge of the luggage while he went to the theatre, 
concert-room, or music-hall, and endeavoured to 
arrange to sing a few songs during the evening 
with one manager or other. Terms were no 
difficulty with him. If he could not get pounds 
he would take shillings, and rejoice if his travelling 
expenses were in any way reduced. The bills 
being ready, he would offer to distribute them in 
the town, and thus give the manager every induce- 
ment to allow him to sing either for a fixed sum 
or a portion of the receipts. In this manner we 
were delayed at Linz, Prague, Dresden, and other 
towns ; at all Gustav Holzel was well received. 
He came upon the managers like an avalanche ; 
the engagements were made in hot haste, and 
we started again next morning with something 
more in his pocket, if only railway fare, than was 
there when he left me in charge of the luggage. 
We did not remain long in Paris, only long enough 
for me to introduce Holzel to Brandus, the 
publisher, with whom he entered into arrange- 
ments for the publication of his songs. The 
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summer was far advanced, and we were both 
anxious to reach London. For obvious reasons I 
was impatient to get back home, and Holzel 
wished to turn the Great Exhibition and the 
London season to account. 
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IN REGENT STREET. 



My return from Vienna was marked by incidents 
of importance to me. Thomas Beale, my grand- 
father, arranged to buy me a small share, one- 
tenth, in the firm of Cramer and Co. The money 
thus applied to my use is the only capital I have 
ever received, by gift or inheritance, from any of 
my family. And, as will be seen, it ultimately 
became the property of Cramer and Co., to pay a 
loss for which I held myself to be responsible, and 
to meet which I sold my share in the firm. Before 
the partnership was brought about, it was suggested 
that my life should be insured. Application was 
made to the Victoria Life Insurance Company, of 
which Captain Denny was a director. I went 
through the required ordeal of medical examina- 
tion. The doctor patted me on the back, stared 
at me through his spectacles, and bowed me out of 
his official sanctuary with much ceremony. After 
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some delay, the application was refused, and we 
were indirectly informed my life was not worth 
three years' purchase. Another office was tried 
with similar result. This occasioned my belongings 
great anxiety. They thought I was stricken with 
a fatal malady, and lamented over me. I gave no 
heed to the adverse decision, and tried to reassure 
them, although again the arguments I used did 
not receive much support from my emaciated 
appearance. I was as thin as the proverbial 
lath, and could not boast of any strength. How- 
ever, I took advice, and adopted a course of diet 
which has hitherto prevented the gloomy prophecy 
of the doctors being fulfilled. 

I cannot help thinking the medical men were 
wrong to give their opinion so decidedly against 
me. It caused much unnecessary uneasiness ; 
and time has shown it to have been faulty. Some 
good may come of it, if my experience should 
happen to give a ray of hope to those who have 
been similarly sentenced. Remember, I was 
doomed in 1851 to die in three years, and am 
writing this in 1 890 ! 

The partnership deed between my father, 
William Chappell, and myself, was signed ; and 
then, as the youngest member of the firm, I took 
up my abode over the shop in Regent Street, 
William Chappell having moved to a private 
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house. Before he moved, Vivier, the horn- 
blower, had caused a commotion in Regent Street. 
The eccentric Frenchman, a most incorrigible 
farceur, taking advantage of access to the habitable 
part of Cramer and Co/s premises, had found his 
way out on to the roof of the house, and there 
indulged in his favourite pastime of blowing 
bubbles. He was an adept in the art, and 
managed to inflate veritable balloons by means of 
a clay pipe and soap and water. On the day in 
question. Regent Street was thronged, as it 
generally is on a fine afternoon in the height of 
the summer season. Ascending high in the air, 
one after the other in rapid succession, from an 
unknown source, the soap balloons, glistening like 
jewels in the sun, excited the amazement of the 
crowd below ; the street became impassable ; 
carriages were blocked ; the greatest confusion 
and astonishment prevailed. William Chappell's 
attention was called to the disturbance. He left 
his desk, and the catalogue at which he was hard 
at work, and proceeded upstairs in a turbulent 
state of mind. Emerging on to the roof, there he 
found Vivier vigorously puffing away, to the delight 
of the maid-servants, who had provided him with 
a chair and table on the leads. William Chappell 
remonstrated, and pointed to the state of things 
below. 
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'Tiens, c'est vrai/ said Vivier, calmly looking 
over the parapet. 

The entertainment was suddenly brought to an 
end, and the crowd dispersed soon after the last 
bubble burst. 

As I had more rooms than I required, I invited 
George F. Denny, on his return from India in 
1852, to share my dwelling. He had joined his 
father. Captain Denny, in business in the City, 
and went daily to and from their offices in Great 
St. Helen's. There was no street door to our 
abode until the shop below was closed. The 
rooms were not shut off from the rest of the house 
by a partition on the stairs, as was the case in the 
adjoining set of apartments on the second floor, 
so that visitors could look in upon us without 
being formally announced. It was a custom with 
Li Calsi — who had then just arrived in England, 
and was in search of engagements — to come and 
rouse the house in the morning with a performance 
on the pianoforte in our dining-room. A very 
pleasant reveille he afforded us ; and I am glad to 
say I was able to reward the services of my 
* private band ' in a substantial manner. I gave 
Li Calsi engagements and introductions when he 
was sadly in need of them, and he returned my 
good offices — well, I will not say how. George 
Denny raised no objection to the rooms. I placed 
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our domestic arrangements entirely under his 
control. He was a capital caterer — liked adding 
up the weekly bills, and cheerfully undertook the 
duties of master of the house — of which I was 
heartily tired. Our bachelor establishment was a 
success. We entertained moderately and inex- 
pensively, yet very enjoyably. Although our 
table was somewhat Bohemian in character, and 
offered nothing but the simplest fare, it was 
sufficiently attractive to gather round it frequently 
the Jerrolds, Mayhews, Praegers, Moris and others, 
who enlivened us with their witty society. It was, 
moreover, the rallying-point of the inhabitants of 
Albion Lodge and Chestnut House when they 
wished to meet in town. The joint home was 
maintained some time, and we were still in 
residence, over the shop, when the cholera 
decimated the district of Soho in 1854. The 
streets round Golden Square were closed to traffic 
by ropes being drawn across them at each end ; 
the door of each infected house was hung with a 
wisp of black crape ; the dead-cart paraded the 
thoroughfare continually, its attendants jangling 
their mournful bell ; signs of woe and desolation 
were visible everywhere. But the cholera did not 
cross Regent Street — not in our locality. Al- 
though victims perished by hundreds behind the 
houses opposite, there was not a single case 
VOL. I. 12 
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recorded in the parish of St. George s, to which 
we belonged. I frequented every part of the ill- 
fated quarter constantly. Cramer and Co. had a 
house {55, King Street, Regent Street) called the 
factory. I went there daily, and at all hours of the 
day. I endeavoured to alleviate suffering to the 
best of my ability, and, whenever I could, assisted 
the efforts of the medical men and clergy, who 
were indefatigable amid the most distressing 
scenes. I took no precautions against contagion, 
and had no fear of it. I lived prudently, but well, 
and never entered a sick-room while fasting. The 
cholera had disappeared as mysteriously as it came 
when George Denny and I left our bachelor 
quarters ; he returned to Chislehurst, and I took 
up my abode at the Queen's Hotel, Cork Street. 

My leisure time was frequently employed in 
projects associated with music. I joined my 
friend G. F. Kiallmark in assisting to establish 
the Reunion des Arts, a society which, as its 
name implies, was intended to encourage the 
social combination of all branches of art. The 
society gave soirees at the Beethoven Rooms in 
Harley Street, at which music, pictures, and 
literature afforded pleasant entertainment to the 
subscribers. It would have flourished had the 
committee of management been able to agree. 
G. F. Kiallmark, a first-rate pianist and staunch 
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ally of Thalberg, whom he strongly resembled 
in physique and personal appearance, left the 
Reunion des Arts, and I followed his example. 

The most important undertaking in which I 
was officially concerned while a partner of Cramer 
and Co. was the organization of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society, which owed its origin to the 
exclusiveness of the old Philharmonic Society, 
and to a desire on the part of some friends of 
Dr. Henry Wylde to advance his interests by 
public performance of his compositions. Sir 
Charles Fox, Dr. Black, and others, were intro- 
duced to Cramer and Co. by Dr. Wylde to dis- 
cuss the matter, and a sum of money was 
subscribed to establish an annual series of con- 
certs, at which should be heard at moderate 
prices not only the greatest works by the greatest 
masters, but also the productions of modem and 
native composers. The plan delighted my father, 
and he entered upon its development with the 
greatest enthusiasm. It gave him an opportunity 
of bringing forward Hector Berlioz, E. Silas,. 
Edward Loder, G. A. Macfarren, and others, 
whose genius he was among the first to recognise, 
and in whose ultimate success he had the most 
implicit confidence. 

William Chappell having readily given his con- 
sent, the new society made the premises of Cramer 
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and Co. its headquarters. The prospectus, written 
by my father, and to which my name was affixed 
as secretary, contained the following sentence : 
' Although modern works may not approach the 
perfection of those of a former period, yet they 
will bear a peculiarity of style, an impress of 
manner, will be tinted with a complexion of the 
present age, and may thus convey a charm that 
earlier works, however superior, cannot possess.' 
The changes that have taken place in modem 
music, even since this was written, prove the 
truth and wisdom of these remarks, which, more- 
over, are ratified by the more recent general 
acceptance of the works of Gounod, Wagner, 
and Berlioz, all novel in style and individuality. 
The New Philharmonic Society did not entertain 
the opinion that no schools but such as may be 
called classical are to be considered capable of 
affording pleasure, and that the works of such 
schools can only be enjoyed by a select few 
amateurs and artists. It believed that all schools 
have their particular excellences, and that the 
feeling and sympathy of the public will vibrate 
to the faintest touch of that which is highest and 
most beautiful in art. In order to carry out the 
intention of the society, the concerts were held at 
Exeter Hall, then the largest place available for 
the purpose in London. 
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The band consisted of twenty first violins, 
eighteen second violins, twelve violas, twelve 
violoncelli, twelve bassi, twelve harps, two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarionets, two fagotti, four comi, 
two trumpets, two cornets a pistons, four trom- 
bones, one ophicleide, two tympani, one bass drum. 
The chorus, which was likewise very efficient, 
was directed by Mr. Frank Mori, who was also 
accompanist at the pianoforte ; Mr. H. Jarrett, 
latterly well known as a successful concert agent, 
superintended the orchestra; Mr. W. Grice the 
chorus ; and the post of librarian and copyist was 
filled by Mr. I. Jefferson. Sivori, Piatti, and 
Bottesini, were at the head of the violins, violon- 
celli, and double basses respectively ; while the 
names of all the best known orchestral performers 
of the day were to be found among those of the 
other instrumentalists — the cymbals were played 
by E. Silas and W. Ganz. The conductors ap- 
pointed by the directors of the New Philharmonic 
Society were Dr. Henry Wylde and Hector 
Berlioz. A chief feature of the first series of six 
concerts was the production of Beethoven's Ninth 
or Choral Symphony. It was the result of long 
and arduous preparation, and may be said to have 
been the first accurate performance of the work in 
England. 

Madame Clara Novello, Miss Williams, Mr. 
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Sims Reeves, and Herr Staudigl, were the principal 
vocalists engaged ; a bust of Beethoven, from a 
design by N. Bumard, was placed above the 
orchestra, and had an imposing effect. The 
sculptor had been commissioned by my father to 
execute the bust in marble, and at the time of the 
performance the marble bust was in the Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy. Many of the com- 
positions by Berlioz, now familiar to the public, 
were first heard in this country during the in- 
augural season of the New Philharmonic Society. 
They were received with great favour by some 
writers for the press, and by a small number of 
enthusiasts. His detractors and sceptics were, 
however, numerous, and he never sought to con- 
ciliate them. His manner was haughty and 
reserved, and to some almost forbidding. A dis- 
appointed man, he seemed unable to forget his 
disappointments. I never knew him indulge in a 
hearty laugh. He used to pass hours in my room 
in the most depressed state of mind, and was not 
a lively companion. Berlioz seemed the embodi- 
ment of melancholy and regret. 

A massive brow, over which a quantity of 
grizzly, unkempt hair was continually falling and 
impatiently pushed back ; deeply-set, iron-gray 
eyes ; hooked, beak-like nose ; a sallow complexion, 
with not a trace of red blood in it — were features 
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of an impressive, but not a cheerful, face. It had 
an expression more like that of an eagle, or some 
other imprisoned bird of prey, than any other face 
I can call to mind. He had not even the resources 
of a practical musician by which to give scope to 
his pent-up feelings ; for although thoroughly 
well acquainted with the mechanism of all instru- 
ments, he played only the guitar, and with no 
great skill. He thought he could sing, but his 
singing voice was not effective ; it corresponded 
in every respect to that which Italians identify as 
the voice of a composer — at least, such was the 
impression it made on me. 

Owing to their non-attendance at the rehearsals 
of the * Island of Calypso,' an operatic masque 
by Edward Loder, Berlioz had to complain of 
some of the singers, and did so in no measured 
terms. A paper war ensued on the subject, but it 
was not of long duration. The engagement of 
Madame Pleyel, a famous pianist, by the New 
Philharmonic also caused trouble to the conductor. 
In former days the lady had jilted Berlioz, to 
whom she was betrothed, and it was declared that 
he avenged the slight by jeopardizing the success 
of her appearance before a London audience. 
Whatever truth there may have been in the 
accusation, there is no doubt Weber's 'Concert- 
Stuck,* when performed by Madame Pleyel, was 
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very clumsily accompanied by the band under the 
direction of the rejected suitor. Berlioz was re- 
engaged by my father for the second season of 
the New Philharmonic Society, but the engage- 
ment was cancelled. 

Lindpaintner and Louis Spohr, in conjunction 
with Dr. Wylde, conducted the concerts of the 
second season. My name continued to appear as 
secretary of the society, whose headquarters were 
still on the premises of Cramer and Co. ; but my 
father no longer took any part in the management 
of the undertaking, from which he retired a heavy 
loser. He was true to Berlioz. He had already 
published several of his works, and, now he 
arranged with Mr. Gye, by taking a large number 
of boxes and stalls, for the production of the opera 
* Benvenuto Cellini,' at Covent Garden Theatre 
in 1853. A cabal was formed against the com- 
poser, and unfortunately it was strong enough to 
bring about, in the presence of her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, a most stormy and disastrous 
reception of the opera. No first and last per- 
formance was ever more deplorable. Berlioz left 
England in despair. He returned to the New 
Philharmonic Society at the invitation of Dr. 
Wylde, and conducted two concerts in 1855, 
during which season Richard Wagner was con- 
ductor of the old Philharmonic Society. The 
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two high priests of music of the future certainly 
never had a better chance of ruling the destinies in 
this country of the artistic School they represented 
than was then afforded them. 

Their followers can no longer complain of the 
opposition and scepticism with which they were 
received, and which seemed almost impossible to 
overcome. The tenets of the few have at last 
been generally adopted, and are included in the 
modern doctrine of music of the whole community. 

Bearing in mind how firmly and accurately the 
ultimate appreciation of Berlioz was foretold by 
my father, it is interesting to watch the career of 
E. Silas, whose day of recognition he also pre- 
dicted would certainly come. Silas has slowly but 
surely already achieved more popularity than did 
many of the great creative musicians while they 
lived, and there may still be a conspicuous niche 
in the Temple of Fame reserved for him such as 
my father used to say he would sooner or later 
occupy. As a pioneer in the cause of art, the 
New Philharmonic Society met with inevitable 
vicissitudes. It did good service, whatever may 
have been its defects, and existed longer than 
twenty years ; the allotted span of nearly all insti- 
tutions relying for support upon the amusement 
of the public Lindpaintner was a skilful German 
composer, whose songs, especially the * Standard- 
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Bearer/ were made popular in this country by 
Pischek, a vigorous German baritone. Pischek 
sang and played Lindpaintner's songs, and those 
of other composers, with a dash and brilliancy that 
astonished the British concert-goer. He was a 
good musician, with a mighty voice, knew what 
he was about on the pianoforte, and his success 
was genuine. When he first sang to me, * Mein 
Herz ist am Rhein,* the sound was deafening. It 
made the windows rattle ; the pianoforte trembled 
with the stentorian vibrations. It was the loudest 
singing I ever heard, before or since. Purely 
melodious, and thoroughly vocal, the singing was 
not shouting by any means, yet the volume of 
sound produced was overpowering. In a large 
concert-room, or theatre, where his vocal cords 
could have full swing, Pischek was wonderfully 
effective. He was well-built, and above the 
average height Being a capital actor, with a 
good presence on the stage, he sang, looked, and 
acted such parts as Don Giovanni and St. Bris to 
perfection. 

The want of a room in which performances 
with band and chorus on a large scale could be 
given with due effect was an obstacle in carrying 
out the plan of the New Philharmonic Society. 
Exeter Hall was inconvenient, too low in pitch, 
and difficult of access and egress. It was, how- 
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ever, the only available place in London ; all 
others — such as the Hanover Square Rooms, now 
used as the dining-room of a club ; Willis's Rooms, 
and the concert-room adjoining Her Majesty's 
Theatre — being either too small or ill-adapted to 
music. I was always anxious to supply this* 
deficiency, and instructed several surveyors and 
land-agents to find a suitable site for the purposes 
of a music-room in town, and ultimately succeeded 
in obtaining, through Mr. Reade, the refusal of 
the plot of land on which St. James s Hall now 
stands. 

The conditional contracts, made for me in 1856 
by Mr. Reade with the different lease-holders on 
the site, I handed to Frederick Chappell, the 
lawyer, who formed a company. 

Owen Jones, the architect, drew out plans, and 
under his direction the building was erected. 

Singularly Oriental in manner and appearance, 
apparently slow and sleepy but really earnest and 
energetic, Owen Jones, in defiance of his very 
Western patronymic, gave decided preference to 
Eastern models in his method of decoration and 
architectural design. This can be seen by the 
elaborate and splendid work in which he describes 
the Moorish Palace of Alhambra. 

The shape, lighting, and embellishment of the 
larger St. James's Hall afford capital examples of 
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the Style and taste characteristic of the archi- 
tect. 

In the meantime it occurred to me that the 
transept of the Crystal Palace might be made to 
serve the object I had in view. I mentioned the 
matter to my father. He thought the Palace too 
far away, and did not believe the directors would 
listen to me. At my request he went with me to 
Sydenham, and as we stood in the central tran- 
sept — then a vast space, the corners of which 
were filled up with palm and other tropical trees 
of gigantic growth — I explained to him what I 
proposed should be done. It was to put up a 
shelving platform at one end of the transept, and 
another opposite, gradually ascending higher, for 
the audience. In fact, the present arrangement 
in some respects, but reversed. Sound ascends, 
and the audience would hear better if the structure 
for the Handel Festivals were erected in obedience 
to that law of acoustics. My father shook his 
head. He admitted the advantages of my plan, 
but feared it was unwieldy and impracticable. 
Although I had the greatest respect for his 
opinion, I was not discouraged. I asked Mark 
Lemon for a letter of introduction, and sought an 
interview with Sir Joseph Paxton, by whom I 
was graciously received at Rock Hills — that is to 
say at first, and before he knew the proposal I 
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wished to make through him to the directors of 
the Crystal Palace. Upon the proposal being 
revealed, the manner of Sir Joseph towards me 
changed remarkably. He was looking at some 
maps or plans spread out before him on an archi- 
tect's table when I was shown into his room. He 
left the maps, requested me to be seated, said he 
was delighted to receive any friend of Mark 
Lemon, and inquired what he could do for me. I 
referred to the beauties and attractions of the 
Crystal Palace, and their admirable tendency 
insensibly to improve and educate the taste of all 
classes that might become familiar with them. 
Sir Joseph agreed with what I said. In con- 
tinuing the conversation, I expressed a doubt as 
to the success already achieved being of long 
duration, without some addition to the amuse- 
ments offered to the public. This point was 
vehemently disputed. The gardens, tropical de- 
partment, fountains, the courts, statuary, and 
other objects of art were in the firm opinion of 
Sir Joseph Paxton more than sufficient, and 
certainly required no adjunct to render the Crystal 
Palace permanently attractive. 

' It would be ignoring the experience of the 
past,' he said, *were we to arrive at any other 
conclusion.* 

* There is one art,' I remarked, * which I venture 
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to think has been strangely neglected in your 
arrangements hitherto/ 

' And what may that be ? he asked im- 
patiently. 

* Music,' I replied. 

* Music !* exclaimed Sir Joseph, apparently 
amazed at my audacity ; * have we not Mr. 
Schallehn's Band in the Music Court ?* 

I acknowledged the fact, and, nothing daunted, 
fully explained my suggestion of making the 
central transept available for performances of 
music on a large scale. He listened to me atten- 
tively at first, but presently rose and returned to 
the maps while I was speaking. 

* Never with my consent,' he said, * never shall 
this place be turned into a bear-garden, such as 
it would become were we to have more music in 
it than there is at present.* 

'You will not support my proposal to the 
directors?' I inquired. 

* Most certainly not,' he curtly replied. 

I apologized for having disturbed him. He 
sent a message by me to Mark Lemon, and thus 
ended my first and last interview with Sir Joseph 
Paxton. 

The same week I saw Mr. Farquhar, then 
Chairman of the Crystal Palace Company, at his 
offices in the City. He received and heard all I 
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had to say more favourably, and promised to bring 
the matter before the board. 

To enable them to discuss the subject with 
full knowledge of what was meant, I printed a 
statement which I sent to each of the directors, 
explaining my plan in detail. No notice was 
taken of this, except by Mr. Scott Russell, who 
invited me to meet him in the central transept. 
After very few words of explanation he assured 
me my plan should at any rate be tried. 

' If I pay for it myself,* exclaimed Mr. Scott 
Russell with enthusiasm, 'the experiment shall 
be made !* 

And it was owing to his energy and perseverance 
in the matter that the first concert was given. 

Alboni, and with her Mdlle. Bauer, Madame 
Fiorentini, Signor Salvi. and Signor Lorenzo, 
Herr Ernst (violin), Signor Bottesini (double 
bass), Mr. Charles Hall6 (pianoforte), Messrs. 
Land and Li Caisi (accompanists), were engaged 
from me. It was a pianoforte concert, and not a 
performance with band and chorus such as I had 
proposed. It took place on June 4, 1855, upon a 
dais erected where the large stage now stands. 
I escorted Alboni to the Palace the day before. 
The thought of having to sing in such a desert as 
the transept, unfurnished as it was by the Handel 
orchestra, or any other similar enclosure, terribly 
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alarmed the amiable contralto. That evening she 
was taken ill, a doctor was called in, and a medical 
certificate was issued next day to account for her 
absence from the Palace. Madame Amadei, a 
singer in voice, figure, and appearance remarkably 
like Alboni, sang instead, and the public received 
the deputy with applause. The receipts were 
very large. The directors acknowledged the in- 
novation to be judicious. A second Alboni 
concert, with Alboni, was subsequently given ; 
Italian opera concerts followed soon after in the 
Tropical End, to the delight of all who attended 
them, and music has by degrees become one of 
the chief resources of the Crystal Palace. I can- 
not help thinking it would have been better had 
my original suggestion of placing the audience 
above the performers in the central transept been 
carried out Although it may be urged that the 
concert on June 4, 1855, had nothing in common 
with the music which now takes place so frequently 
there, it was, nevertheless, the small beginning of 
great things, and an experiment which, having 
met with success even in an incomplete form, 
deserved to be tried in its integrity. 

Mark Lemon has told me that the original plan 
of the 1 85 1 Exhibition Building, from which the 
Crystal Palace arose, was drawn out on a sheet 
of notepaper. 
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The notion of adapting the form of the glass- 
houses at Chatsworth to the purpose of a structure 
for the Exhibition occurred to Paxton while in the 
service of the Duke of Devonshire. He came to 
town with an introduction to Prince Albert from 
the Duke, and with the sheet of notepaper in his 
pocket-book. 

Mark Lemon chanced to meet him en route 
and they discussed the object of his journey. 

* But youVe too late/ said Mark Lemon ; * the 
architect's plans have been already decided upon.' 

* I am aware of that/ replied Paxton, * but I 
shall take my chance.' 

He was graciously received by Prince Albert, 
who highly approved the design roughly indicated 
on the sheet of notepaper. Paxton was requested 
to develop his plan ; the architect who had been 
in treaty with the Royal Commissioners was re- 
munerated, and the Great Exhibition Building of 
1 85 1 erected according to Paxton's suggestion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 



It is, I suppose, the fate of all, in a greater or less 
degree, to be stage-struck at some time of their 
life. You scorn the idea, and declare emphatically 
you never were ? My dear friend, just reflect for 
a moment ! Have you never attempted to make 
a speech, to sing a song, or to become conspicuous 
in some way or other? Of course you have. 
You cannot deny it. Therefore, even in your 
case, my supposition is correct. Although your 
stage may not have been garnished with scenery, 
you have been before the footlights, which, whether 
on a dinner-table, or a pianoforte, have danced in 
your eyes, while you have been trying to deliver 
an oration or warble a ditty. And if you have 
not made any such attempt, I am sure you have 
longed to do so, which is the same thing, so far 
as my argument is concerned ; that you longed 
in vain is probably all the better for you. It 
proves you have been stage-struck in your par- 
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ticular way (very mildly, perhaps ; mind, 1 used 
the words * in a greater or less degree '), and not 
having had the chance or courage to indulge your 
particular way, you have been spared the ignominy 
of failure. I speak from experience. I have 
been struck — severely too — and at the same time 
some of my most intimate friends were attacked 
in a similar manner. A very epidemic of the 
mania, fever, or whatever you choose to call it, 
positively raged among us. Our only relief was 
to take the Royalty Theatre, and give full play 
to our symptoms. William Markwell, a wine- 
merchant by occupation, and an amateur theatrical 
by nature, was our ringleader, a good-natured, 
amiable fellow, whose example to see was to 
follow. 

He was the first to import a cargo of Wenham 
Lake ice into this country. It arrived during the 
height of summer. The Customs refused to pass 
it, being uncertain whether it was excisable or not. 
While the authorities were debating the knotty 
point, the ice passed of its own accord into the 
Thames. In other words, it melted away, and 
left William Markwell nothing more than the 
blankets in which it had been wrapped wherewith 
to console himself. 

He translated Casimir Delavigne's play, 
* Louis XI.,' for us, and we performed it. The 
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rehearsals took place in his offices, sometimes in 
his cellars, to the imminent danger of his father's 
stock-in-trade. 

I was cast for the part of Comines, the his- 
torian, who comes on to the stage perusing a 
book. Fearing I should forget the words I had 
to say, I wrete them out, and pasted them inside 
the book. I read them, but not so as to be in- 
telligible to the audience. The first line was all 
right, but then I went to the third, then back to 
the second, and so on, until someone in the gallery 
advised me to go off, which I did. I can recall 
the feelings of Comines with the greatest ease. 
His horrible nervousness before the curtain rose, 
the position he occupied on the steep incline of 
the Royalty stage, the dazzling glare of the 
footlights, and the sense of relief Comines ex- 
perienced when, following the advice of the voice 
in the gallery, he found refuge in the dressing- 
room, I can renew at will. William Sams, the 
librarian of St. James's Street, whose shop, now 
pulled down, was one of the best known and most 
fashionable in town, next appeared, and was re- 
ceived with deafening applause. The audience 
would not let him utter a word, and continued to 
receive him in the noisiest manner. When the 
hubbub ceased and he was allowed to speak, his 
kind friends in front laughed at every line he 
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spoke. Every sentence was an irresistibly good 
joke to them. This irritated William Sams 
beyond endurance. He took a pinch of snuff, 
as was his custom every five minutes, shook the 
particles from off his white satin hose, and in 
evident ill-humour addressed the house : * Ladies 
and gentlemen,* he said, * I assure you this is not 
a comic part I am performing. It is a serious 
matter.* Then out came the snuff-box once more. 
Of course everyone roared at such a speech, and 
there was some danger of the entertainment ter- 
minating abruptly. Sams attempted to leave the 
stage, but was pushed on again by the stage- 
mans^er. 

After a while the interruption again subsided, 
and we were permitted to proceed. The audience 
settled down, remembered the part in the pro- 
gramme of the evening they were expected to 
play, and treated our endeavour to play ours with 
becoming respect. Even Comines went on and 
off without a word from the gallery. Miss Mor- 
timer, as the Dauphin, made a decidedly favourable 
appearance, and later on changed her name to 
that of Amy Sedgwick, which became famous, 
and in its turn was changed to that of Mrs. 
Parke. 

As I have said, * Louis XL ' was prosperous ; 
but in the last act, when Louis dies, laughter 
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again threatened to interrupt the performance. 
William Markwell, who had so far presented a 
remarkably intelligent living picture of his hero, 
came on as the moribund king in a long, well- 
worn dressing-gown, soiled with domestic use. 
When Louis appeared among his courtiers in the 
garden scene, he held the divided skirt of the 
dressing-gown together in such grotesque style, 
that the more mischievous among the audience 
were inclined to titter again. The inclination 
was immediately suppressed by the better dis- 
posed. The flaps of the skirt were kept together 
with one hand, while Louis feebly gesticulated 
with the other, until, at the proper moment in the 
dialogue, but not according to the stage directions, 
the king died. 

* He is dead,' said the courtiers, who gathered 
round their deceased sovereign, lying prone upon 
the sts^e. At this point William Markwell sud- 
denly remembered that his Majesty should have 
breathed his last upon a garden bench. He rose, 
picking up and holding the dressing-gown more 
carefully than ever, walked through the crowd of 
sorrowing courtiers, who, he supposed, concealed 
him from the audience, made himself comfortable 
at full length upon the garden bench, and died 
again. Of course, the audience could not resist 
being amused at this extraordinary effort, ot 
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which they witnessed every movement, in spite of 
Markwell's calculations to the contrary. 

Garden benches are often dangerous snares and 
beguilements upon the stage. I have seen Gen- 
naro, in the first act of * Lucrezia Borgia/ go 
sound asleep on a garden bench ; and to Lucrezia's 
admiration of him in * Com e bello/ I have heard 
him reply with a heavy snore. But this by the 
way. Notwithstanding the intention of some to 
turn * Louis XI. ' into ridicule, the play terminated 
brilliantly, and we were called, one and all, before 
the curtain to be cheered and congratulated on a 
successful and entertaining evening. 

Another performance we gave for charitable 
purposes at the Royalty Theatre in Soho was 
that of the * Honeymoon.' It was too carefully 
rehearsed, and too nearly approached professional 
accuracy in every detail to be laughed at, and 
thus lost much of its zest as a diverting instance 
of amateur theatricals. Many professional actors 
who came to scoff at our * Honeymoon ' at the 
Royalty remained to praise it. Later on we 
repeated the comedy as an appropriate entertain- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on» the 
occasion of the marriage of George Denny at the 
old Brighton parish church, St. Nicholas, in 1855. 
Cramer and Co. had then recently opened a branch 
at Brighton. My belongings were living there. 
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The festivities which celebrated the marriage con- 
tinued a week, and included a concert and dance 
at the Pavilion, as well as the * Honeymoon ' at 
the Theatre Royal, and other gaieties. The 
weather was severe, snow lying on the ground ; 
nevertheless, the bride went to church in con- 
ventional white attire, the snow falling thickly on 
her bridal veil and orange blossoms — the costume, 
from an amateur theatrical point of view, being ill- 
adapted to the scenery of the situation. 

At Brighton I was invited to sing at the con- 
cert of an amateur society, and agreed to do so. 
As the time approached for the concert to take 
place, I asked the committee of the society for 
some tickets for my family and friends. Half a 
dozen cards were sent me for the former, but I 
was told the friends whose names I had furnished 
were not eligible for admittance. I asked Sir 
Edward Dering, the spokesman of the society, 
the reason of this when we met at Cramer and 
Co. s shop in North Street. 

*Oh,* he replied, with some hesitation, 'your 
friends, you know, although highly respectable, 
are engaged in trade in the town, and cannot be 
received.' 

* But so am I, Sir Edward !' I said. * Why do 
you admit me and mine ? The same objection 
applies to us, does it not ?' 
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* Certainly/ said Sir Edward ; * but then you 
come to sing, and that makes all the difference.' 

The explanation did not satisfy me. I politely 
declined being received by any society that 
refused to receive my friends. I requested Sir 
Edward Dering to find a deputy for me, and he 
did so. 

The performance of * Macbeth ' at St. James's 
Theatre about this time, or rather earlier, in aid 
of the Patriotic Fund, was a remarkable display 
of amateur bravado, in which I was concerned. 
To confirm this statement, it is but necessary to 
say that I played Hecate on the occasion. The 
tragedy was given in its entirety, including 
Locke's music, with full band and chorus. Miss 
Glyn (Mrs. Dallas) played Lady Macbeth, and 
was the only acknowledged professional artiste in 
the cast ; all the rest, principals and subordinates, 
in the play, as well as in the band and chorus, 
being amateur. It was the occasion that decided 
Miss Glyn to follow a theatrical career, although 
she broke down in the sleep-walking scene, had 
to apologize to the audience, and leave the stage. 
A strange occurrence under the circumstances — it 
being the only instance of a failure of memory 
throughout the evening. 

The music was under the direction of Henry 
Leslie, of whose subsequently well-known choir 
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this particular performance of * Macbeth ' was the 
origin. The excellence of the chorus attracted 
much attention ; the body of singers kept together 
afterwards, and soon achieved great popularity, 
under Henry Leslie's name and direction. Dr. 
Joy, a most enthusiastic, stage-struck fanatic, 
played Macbeth in imitation of the elder Kean. 
It was a performance to be remembered, and 
excited the admiration of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean. 

Dr. Joy gave up good prospects in the medical 
profession, and every other chance of prosperity 
in England, to become associated with the Dublin 
Theatre Royal. So long as he was connected 
with the stage, it mattered not to him how he 
was employed. As actor, box book-keeper, stage- 
manager, or in any other capacity, he was quite 
contented, if his name were * kept in the bill.' 
John Joy was the son of the proprietor of the 
hotel in Covent Garden at which the Beefsteak 
Club originally held its meetings. His father, 
intending him for a medico, placed him with 
Surgeon Tuson, of Middlesex Hospital — a low- 
sized, burly, shock-headed man, who took a dis- 
like to his pupil on account of his theatrical 
propensities. Disputes arose between them, 
Tuson declaring the pupil would never qualify for 
the profession. In order to prove that Tuson 
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was wrong, John Joy went up for examination 
without his tutor s knowledge, came off victori- 
ously, and, having attained the right to attach 
M.R.C.S. to his name, left the medical profession 
for the stage. He was always called the * little 
doctor,' and, as such, was known affectionately by 
theatrical friends innumerable. A more dapper, 
gallant little gentleman never lived. Always 
scrupulously well-dressed, hearty, yet most polished 
in manner, greeting you with a nervous but 
pleasant laugh, it was a privilege to meet John 
Joy ; for the radiant smiles of welcome behind his 
spectacles, which he was constantly pushing back, 
seemed to put you into good spirits with yourself 
and everyone round you. At table he was the 
best judge of cooking and good wine that ever 
sat down with a critical palate to either; in the 
field he could hold his own with any sportsman 
that ever fired a gun ; and in social life he was 
one of the firmest and truest friends a man or 
woman ever knew. When he had passed the 
College of Surgeons, and refused to continue in 
the medical profession, his father gave him an 
introduction to Calcraft, the manager of the 
Dublin Theatre Royal. He appeared as an 
actor, and failed, the critics declaring the ddbutant 
dressed much better than he played. 

He then arranged with the manager to fill the 
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post of box book-keeper of the Theatre Royal. 
Former holders of the position had paid ;^8oo 
in consideration of receiving the fees paid by the 
public for booking places — the charge being one 
shilling each place reserved. This arrangement 
John Joy upset by offering Calcraft to divide the 
fees with him equally, and to manage the box 
office for the half share and two free benefits. 
The offer was accepted, and the little doctor 
stepped into a handsome income which enabled 
him to reside at Morrisson s Hotel and lead a life 
agreeable to him in every respect. He gradually 
became the most popular member of the theatrical 
world in Dublin, and in a few years left the box .office 
to undertake the duties of stage manager of the 
Theatre Royal. In this capacity he made the 
acquaintance of Charles Kean, whose general 
manager he became, and who always declared 
Dr. Joy saved him thousands a year by strict and 
honourable attention to his interests. Upon 
leaving Dublin, and before he joined Charles 
Kean, Dr. Joy was associated with Cramer and 
Co., as whose manager and representative he 
accompanied Catherine Hayes to America under 
engagement to the firm. 

He was compelled to retire from active life by a 
malady, to cure or to account for which baffled the 
skill of all the most eminent medical practitioners 
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of the day. The only symptom of the ailment was 
bleeding of the lobe of both ears. No swelling 
was visible ; the skin of the part affected was to all 
outward appearance in its normal condition ; the 
bleeding simply an exudation which went on 
slowly, drop by drop. It showed itself periodically 
at first, at intervals of a week, and then assumed 
a chronic form. Every effort was made to arrest 
it ; in vain ; the patient lingered some months, and 
eventually succumbed from exhaustion. His 
performance of Macbeth at St. James's Theatre, 
mention of which brought about this allusion to 
Dr. Joy, disclosed more dramatic power than his 
most intimate friends believed him to possess. 
The manner of the elder Kean was strictly 
adhered to throughout, and experienced men 
who had been well acquainted with Edmund 
Kean on the stage declared the imitation marvel- 
lous. 

William Markwell, as Macduff, also made a hit, 
and fairly astonished those who had laughed at 
Louis XI. in his dressing-gown. The stage 
business of the play was admirable in every detail, 
and all would have passed off without a hitch, but 
for Miss Glyn's failure of memory in the sleep- 
walking scene, and one unrehearsed effect. Dr. 
Joy dressed Macbeth with the greatest care. His 
Highland warrior costume in the last act was the 
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result of the consultation of every authority on the 
subject, and of much research. It presented a 
most imposing appearance. The helmet, armour, 
kilt, socks, shoes, buckles, and every other part of 
the dress were fastidiously correct, and at the 
same time well adapted, so long as he stood up, 
to give height to the short figure of the little 
doctor. Birnam Wood has come to Dunsinane ; 
Macduff lays on. The combat is fought with an 
earnestness that makes the house hold its breath. 
It is prolonged with cunning skill to increase the 
excitement. Presently, Macbeth falls heavily on 
his face. But why does the audience laugh? 
Why cannot Macduff look serious ? Why does 
he turn away and hide his face ? Why, indeed ! 
Macbeth has fallen too heavily. The helmet, 
taking his stage-wig with it, has bounded into the 
orchestra, and there lies the clever little doctor 
flat upon the stage, not daring to rise, but glancing 
furtively after his wig. His bald little head 
shines like a billiard-ball at the top of his armour, 
and his naked little legs, stretched out beyond his 
kilt, look like the drum-sticks of a chicken. A 
more ludicrous finale to a tragedy was never seen. 
It did not, however, prevent the performance 
being a great success. We were the talk of the 
town. We gave ;^500 to the Patriotic Fund, and 
played the tragedy again, without the ludicrous 
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finale, to another crowded house the following 
week. We were constantly giving performances 
for Charity ; and among those ready to assist us, 
the readiest always was Charles Kean. We had 
but to name what scenery or properties we wanted, 
and whatever could be supplied from the Princess's 
Theatre was at our disposal. I went so far as to 
ask him to allow those of his company he delighted 
to call his * bevy,' to act with us. He consented, I 
must say much to my surprise. 

He permitted Miss Agnes Robertson (Mrs. 
Dion Boucicault), Miss Julia Murray (Mrs. 
Brandram), Miss Heath, Miss Carlotta Leclerc 
and Miss Terry to appear at St. James's Theatre 
in the comedietta of * A Game of Romps,* thereby 
greatly increasing the attraction of a programme 
which also included a translation by William 
Markwell of * La Tour de Nesle.' Mrs. Charles 
Kean, as well as her husband, took most affec- 
tionate interest in the * bevy.' They both came to 
the theatre during the day of the performance in 
question, to make personal inspection of the dress- 
ing-rooms the young ladies were to occupy, and, 
fearing the floors might be damp from recent 
cleaning, made the housekeeper light fires in all 
the rooms before they left. They sent servants to 
wait upon the * bevy ' during the performance, and 
afterwards humorously apologized to me for all 
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the precautions they had taken, saying they were 
always in anxiety when any of their happy family 
were away from home. I played a small part in 
the * Tour de Nesle,' and a son of Baron Alderson 
did likewise. During a scene in which we were 
on the stage together, I forgot a reply to him in 
the dialogue. The prompter failed to give me the 
words and a stage wait occurred. Young Alderson 
stooped down as though in search of something 
on the ground. 

* What are you looking for ?* I asked, regard- 
less of the stage wait, the audience, and the pro- 
gress of the play. 

* I am looking for my cue,' he replied. 

With the prompters assistance of course I 
gave it him, and we went on smoothly. 

In 1853, Charles Kean was uncertain whom to 
engage as his conductor of music at the Princess s 
Theatre. He came to me, and we discussed the 
matter at great length. He explained his plan of 
producing ' Henry VHI.' as an important Shake- 
spearian revival, and his wish to secure the co- 
operation of an English musician equal to the task 
of assisting him. Many composers and conductors 
were named, and from among them all I strongly 
advised him to apply to J. L. Hatton. Charles 
Kean hesitated, and we parted without any 
decision being come to. 
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* You really believe Hatton would be the best ?* 
he said, as he was going. 

* Most certainly,* I replied. * No one will 
write you more thoroughly English music. It is 
sure to be appropriate.' 

* Well, ril think of it,' he said ; and we shook 
hands. 

In a few days Hatton called to tell me he had 
been sent for, and to thank me for getting him 
engaged at the Princess's Theatre. A strangely 
practical man was J. L. Hatton — or the * Sultan,' as 
Sims Reeves dubbed him — who never allowed any 
obstacle he could by any means avoid to interfere 
with his own interests and inclinations. A first- 
rate hand at billiards, he played every evening 
during his engagement at the Princess's at a 
billiard-room in Oxford Street, opposite the theatre. 
He paid the call-boy to come and tell him when 
he was required in the orchestra. He was rarely 
late, although it certainly happened sometimes 
that he was so, and I was surprised Charles 
Kean did not object to his coming into the con- 
ductor's seat, taking a copious pinch of snuff, 
after the band had commenced. He did good 
service to the theatre. The music J. L. Hatton 
composed for the Shakespearian revivals was 
unanimously praised. 

He was remarkably particular in trifling matters. 

VOL. I. 14 
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For instance, the notepaper and envelopes he 
used were always ornamented with some special 
device. Here is a letter from him I have just 
found. The envelope is sealed with red wax, 
bearing the impression of a capital likeness of 
himself he had cut in cameo, and which he wore 
in a ring on the first finger of the left hand ; and 
in a corner of the notepaper is a ladder with a 
hat on one side of it. The letter, of a very 
much more recent date than that to which this 
chapter generally refers, is interesting, and relates 
to the fate of the oratorio * Hezekiah,* one of his 
most important works, the production of which at 
the Crystal Palace in 1877 cost him, so he told 
me, ;^ 1 00 for copying the band and chorus parts. 
* Hezekiah * was condemned by the critics. 

Margate, January 6ik^ 1878. 

*Caro Villert, 

* I have not, as I have already said, 
received one solitary sixpence for ** Hezekiah." 
The savans have effectually prevented any of 
the publishers making an offer for the honour of 
bringing it before the publicum in print. 

* I made a very great mistake in not having it 
on the music-shop counters the day after the per- 
formance. I certainly traced those words, " The 
shore," etc., but on your telling Novellos you did 
not remember them, they got other words written 
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to the music (which I had to alter somewhat). 
"The Fishing- Boat " it is called. As I cannot 
afford to drink wine, I am quite in the dark as to 
the vendors of that liquid. My drink is : ein 
flasche seltzer wasser, with a tablespoon of Irish 
whisky twice a day, 

* Yours faithfully, 

* The Sultan as was, not Az-iz.* 

However much the fate of the oratorio 
* Hezekiah ' may be regretted, it will not prevent 
Hatton*s songs and part-songs making his name 
imperishable in the history of English music. 
The words referred to in the letter are some I 
wrote, and which I had entirely forgotten. They 
were eventually found, and are among a quantity 
of doggerel with which I supplied the * Sultan * at 
different times. I do not remember to what the 
mention of vendors of wine alludes. I suppose to 
some question I had previously asked. Hatton 
was a great authority on wine. I have stayed 
with him at Aldborough, where he occupied a 
cottage on the shore, and where his cellar was 
stocked with samples of the choicest vintages, 
presented to him by the City Companies, at whose 
dinners he was constantly engaged to sing. His 
dwelling at Margate was furnished with every 
view to comfort, the sitting-room in which he 

14—2 
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worked especially so. He sat in a large Windsor 
chair, with round arms to it, at a rotary table, 
from the drawers of which he could get his papers 
without moving from the chair. The pens and 
ink were always in good order, and the ink-bottle 
was of enormous size. His library was well 
stocked ; on one book only was stamped the word 
Music in large letters. The book contained 
Bach's Fugues, the only music, according to the 
* Sultan s * opinion, worthy of the title. A small 
Bord pianoforte stood in a corner of the room. 
One summer, during which I lived near Hatton's 
residence at Margate, he undertook to cater for 
the house. He would sally forth in the morning, 
dressed coolly in a long hoUand coat, white shirt 
and trousers, and a broad-brimmed straw hat. 
Having visited the shops and market in the town, 
he returned with butter, eggs, rolls, watercress, 
bacon, fish, and other breakfast fare, all stowed 
away in the capacious pockets of the holland coat, 
which, flying open to the wind as he walked 
along, gave him the appearance of some home- 
ward-bound merchantman in full sail. 

Occasionally he wrote to London for some 
delicacy for the table. In answer to one of these 
orders, he received a huge sausage, flavoured 
strongly with garlic, to which he had a great 
objection, from Fortnum and Mason's. He sent 
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the sausage back by post^ and was officially repri- 
manded by the post-office authorities for so doing, 
the garlic having impregnated the mail-bag and 
perfumed all the letters the latter contained. 
Almost the last time I saw the * Sultan ' was at 
Margate. We met at a concert going on at the 
Assembly Rooms. He came very unexpectedly 
into the artist's anteroom, still wearing the 
hoUand coat, and with a parcel, which he said 
contained a pair of boots, under his arm. He 
had come to shake hands with some mutual 
friends who were with me. 'Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart,' was in the programme, and when the time 
came for the song to be sung, the * Sultan' followed 
the singer on to the platform, placed the parcel 
on the pianoforte, and played the accompaniment 
to the famous melody. The hoUand coat (well 
known in Margate), parcel of boots, and accom- 
panist, had a hearty welcome from the audience, 
and he was not allowed to leave the platform after 
* Good - bye, Sweetheart,' without giving ' The 
Little Fat Man,' which humorous ditty he always 
played and sang with immense effect Seated at 
the pianoforte, he looked the character, while his 
fingers ran through the difficult florid accompani- 
ment in a marvellously artistic manner. 

J. L. Hatton was a philosopher. He led an 
easy and yet an industrious life, for he was always 
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writing music of some kind or another. It was 
an occupation e^reeable to him, and gave him 
no trouble. He did not allow the cares of the 
world, of which he had his share, to weigh upon 
his mind. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MONSIEUR JULLIEN. 



Being impressed with the imperative necessity of 
accuracy in dates, if not very certain of my facts 
respecting them, I follow the good old rule — 
• When in doubt leave dates out '—which reduces 
the chance of mistake or controversy on the 
subject to the microscopic proportions of an un- 
known quantity. Hitherto the dates have been 
jumping about in most disorderly fashion. Al- 
though their conduct may not have been so steady as 
may seem desirable, they have been strictly correct, 
and I am sorry to say I must claim permission for 
them to be for a year or two, at any rate, more 
vague than usual. I cannot remember when I 
first met Monsieur JuUien ; it was in the fifties, 
there is no doubt, but any nearer date than that 
is altogether beyond my reach. He had a small 
shop in Maddox Street, Bond Street, on the 
right-hand side going up — the house with a balcony 
to it — the window of which was full of flowers 
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and original polkas. His wife sold bouquets at a 
guinea each, while he disposed of his polkas and 
other dance music for as much as he could get for 
them. He was giving promenade concerts, which 
his predecessor Eliason had just discontinued. 
The walls and vacant places in London were 
breaking out in an eruption of his posters which 
afterwards became an epidemic, and disfigured 
every town in the United Kingdom. They were 
a novelty of the time as much as Monsieur JuUien 
himself. Louis Spohr is said to have been the 
first cAe/ dorchestre to use a baton instead of a 
violin-bow in directing a band of instrumentalists ; 
and Louis JuUien was certainly the first conductor 
of an orchestra who played and dressed the 
character with dramatic effect. He never forgot 
it, and never put it aside. Whether walking 
down Regent Street, or posing in his chair of 
state in the orchestra, he was always Jullien, a 
splendid advertisement of himself, and an object 
of curiosity to everybody. It was, in his opinion, 
indispensable to his success that he should attract 
attention and be talked about. His request to 
the editor of any newspaper he came near was to 
say, no matter what, but for pity's sake, some- 
thing about him. His strong individuality and 
self-reliance contributed greatly to the popularity 
he achieved. 
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In appearance Jullien was a flat-faced, gray- 
eyed, sallow-complexioned Frenchman, with jet- 
black curly hair, thin whiskers and moustache, and 
may be said to have been prepossessing withal. 
He dressed extravagantly, and in the height of 
fashion. He was rather short in stature, a defect 
for which his tailor in some degree atoned. When 
wielding the baton before a spacious white shirt- 
front he looked a giant — at any rate, about the 
chest and shoulders. The first part of a concert 
he usually conducted in morning costume. For 
the second part he always considered evening 
dress necessary, and would then display the most 
expensive apparel. The shirts he possessed were 
so many works of art, representing on their snow- 
white surface pictures in embroidery of stag- 
hunts, battle-pieces, sea-fights, and other such 
designs. Dance music and his own compositions 
he conducted with a baton of white or black wood, 
which was changed for a jewelled stick when a 
symphony by Beethoven, or other classical com- 
poser, was performed. His throne in the orchestra 
was a red velvet chair, the arms and legs of which 
were carved and gilt. Into this luxurious piece 
of furniture he would sink exhausted amid the 
applause of the audience after the fatigue of con- 
ducting any popular piece of music. To refresh 
himself during a concert, he consumed the choicest 
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fruit that could be obtained. When his accounts 
were examined by a Commissioner in Bankruptcy, 
whose acquaintance JuUien had unfortunately to 
make, surprise was expressed at the large sum he 
owed for fruit. He then explained the absolute 
necessity to him of pines, grapes, peaches, 
nectarines, and other such produce — in or out of 
season — when engs^ed in fulfilling professional 
duties, and the explanation was accepted. It 
reminds one of the excuse made by Charles 
Matthews before the same commissioner for 
keeping a brougham. ' A brougham !' exclaimed 
Charles Matthews ; ' why, it's positively a neces- 
sary of life ! How could I study the words of 
what I have to perform, out of the way of creditors 
and writs, if I did not keep a brougham ?' 

Jullien's bearing before and after bankruptcy 
was characteristic of the man. For days previous 
to his examination he appeared in the shabbiest 
clothes, looking poor and miserable. When the 
ordeal was passed, he came out radiant e^ain. 
JuUien not only lost money himself, but was the 
cause of heavy losses to others. I speak from 
stern, practical experience on the subject. An 
engagement Cramer and Co. made with him by 
my advice met with disastrous results. Much 
against the wish of William Chappell and my 
father, I insisted upon retiring from the firm and 
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leaving my share in the business to pay the loss 
incurred. It was agreed that the tours and other 
such transactions should be carried on exclusively 
by me and at my profit or loss— an arrangement 
which, considering the income usually derived by 
the firm from the tours, seemed very much in my 
favour. When acting on my own responsibility, I 
extended my plan of campaign in several direc- 
tions. I joined Mr. Coppock, the Parliamentary 
agent, whom JuUien used to call * Mistree Pop- 
pock,' and others, for a short time only, in building 
and opening the Surrey Gardens Concert Hall, 
the uncontrollable expenses of which quickly 
swallowed up the receipts and swamped the under- 
taking. 

In order to enable him to pay some heavy 
arrears to the band, and to avert the consequences 
of his being identified with the failure of the 
company, JuUien asked me to assist him in giving 
a series of concerts and al-fresco fStes at the Surrey 
Gardens, prior to his departure from London for 
the provinces. I agreed, and was lucky enough 
to secure the co-operation of Mr. Bowlby, who 
acted as my representative in carrying out the 
arrangement. Bowlby 's name will be familiar to 
all as that of the Times correspondent who lost 
his life with Brabazon in China. Under the con- 
tract Jullien made with me, he was to provide the 
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band, while I found the singers, all other expenses 
being defrayed before we divided the receipts to 
meet our respective liabilities, I had at the time a 
number of artists under engagement to me, in- 
cluding Grisi, Mario, Alboni, the Gassiers, and 
many others, with whom I was giving Italian 
operas at the Princess's Theatre. 

I arranged for the majority of the singers to 
appear alternately in opera and at the Gardens, 
and, moreover, added to the attraction of the con- 
certs by engaging Miss Arabella Goddard, the 
pianiste, to perform. While making out the pro- 
grammes of the garden ffetes, Bowlby and I 
had some strange applications made to us. He 
suggested we should hold a fair in the grounds, 
and during day-time introduce rural sports, morris- 
dancing, and other entertainments incidental to 
such an occasion. The suggestion was excellent, 
but proved to be impracticable, although not 
before we received communications from all the 
wandering Punch and Judy men, giants, dwarfs, 
monstrosities, itinerant showmen, in and about 
London, who, hearing a fair in the Surrey Gardens 
was likely to be held, were eager to take advan- 
tage of it. They came in crowds, until Bowlby 
refused to interview any more of them. The pro- 
jected fair was abandoned, and in its stead we 
organized a programme for the Garden f6tes 
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which included the performance of a military 
band, a choral society under the direction of Mr. 
Land, old English mofris-dances, Ethiopian sere- 
naders, the Brothers Elliott, a complete Spanish 
ballet, Professor Taylor and Mdlle. Prudence, 
the clairvoyants, the poses gymnastiqties of Herr 
Connor, ten semaphoric balloons directed by Mr. 
Darby, and a cafd chantant, or rather a concert 
al fresco, in which Miss Rose Braham and other 
vocalists took part. All these attractions were in 
addition to the concerts given in the great hall. 
A grand display of fireworks by Southby before 
a picture of the Siege of Delhi, while Mdlle. 
Albertazzi made a * perilous ascent ' on the tight 
rope, terminated the entertainments. And we 
also engaged 'for one night only,' as it proved, an 
individual anxious to display his prowess in walk- 
ing upon the water. There was a so-called Italian 
lake in the gardens, or, more truthfully, a vile, 
stagnant pond which did duty for a lake, in front 
of the large firework picture, and into which the 
rocket sticks and shooting fireworks were wont 
to fall. A Venetian serenade used to be sung 
on the lake, the singers floating about in a 
gondola. 

Upon the surface of this foul water our applicant 
proposed to walk. He was a spare, cadaverous- 
looking man, and seemed to have taken to this 
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singular occupation as the last chance of making a 
livelihood. 

* How do you manage it ?' I asked him when 
he came to see us. 

* Easy enough, sir,' he replied ; * I use a barrel, 
and shall be happy to take you with me on 
another, if youll come. You're just the build for 
a barrel- walker.' 

I thanked him, but declined the honour of 
making such an experiment. 

Terms were concluded — they were very mode- 
rate — and a large crowd assembled to witness 
the aquatic feat, to which an amazing amount of 
publicity was given. It was mentioned in the 
programme as the * Passage of the Lake by Mr. 
T. Elliott on his Enchanted Barrel.' On the 
evening of the performance, Bowlby and I stood 
on the shore of the vile Italian pond in company 
with thousands of other spectators, all anxious to 
witness the novel attempt. 

It was quite dark when we saw a boat push off 
from the side opposite to us, a strong light 
being thrown upon the boat by some contrivance 
arranged by the firework manager. Presently a 
bright silver figure stood up. It bowed gracefully, 
and was applauded loudly by the spectators. It 
moved to the stem of the boat, over which it 
stepped, and stood, to all appearance, on the 
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water. It made one or two strides forward, then 
suddenly vanished. 

* Heavens !* I exclaimed, clutching Bowlby s 
arm, * he's in the water !' 

' No doubt of that,' said Bowlby ; * perhaps it s 
part of the performance.' 

Waiting anxiously for a few moments, which 
seemed interminable, we saw the figure, its bright- 
ness rather dimmed by the immersion, climb with 
difficulty into the boat. Again it stood up, and 
again it stepped over the stern. The people 
again applauded, although they had murmured 
loudly at the vanishing trick they had witnessed. 
A longer walk was taken this time ; the figure 
was seen to be somewhat unsteady ; it swayed to 
and fro, and once more, in an instant, it became 
invisible. 

The people yelled and hooted. We waited, 
but in vain. The figure did not reappear; the 
boatmen, in the brilliant light which shone upon 
them, were seen to be struggling and trying to 
fish something out of the lake. We ran round to 
the promontory from which they had pushed off. 
On arriving there we found the fishing had been 
successful — luckily so — for had it been otherwise, 
the white figure would have remained imbedded 
in the horrible slime collected at the bottom of the 
pond. Into this it had fallen and sunk, and could 
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not extricate itself without assistance. Its splendid 
silvery spangled tights were black with mud from 
head to foot. Fortunately the figure was so 
changed in appearance as not to be recognised by 
those who surrounded the lake, and were now 
furious with disappointment. We gave directions 
to some trusty attendants to take every care of the 
figure, and it was clandestinely conveyed in the 
darkness to a house near at hand, where a warm 
bath and restoratives had the desired effect of 
enabling it to put on its ordinary clothes. 

The Garden fStes and concerts were immensely 
attractive. Grisi, Alboni, Gassier, and many 
others sang ; Arabella Goddard played. The in- 
strumentalists and chorus-singers combined were 
one thousand in number. The receipts were large, 
but they did not enable JuUien to pay up the 
arrears due to the band, and one Saturday after- 
noon the band struck. The instrumentalists 
assembled in force on the lawn which skirted the 
avenue leading to the Garden gates. JuUien was 
formally requested to be present at the meeting 
in order to receive the final decision of those con- 
cerned not to play again unless their claims were 
satisfied. He sent Bowlby post-haste to the 
Princess's Theatre, where I was attending an 
Italian opera rehearsal. I left the theatre as soon 
as possible, and, in compliance with the urgent 
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message received, returned with Bowlby to the 
Surrey Gardens. As we drove down the avenue 
leading to the Garden entrance, we were much 
puzzled at seeing JuUien kneeling on a table in 
the midst of a crowd of men. When I alighted 
and went towards him, he rose, and this is what 
had happened. He had made a long speech and 
used every argument to induce his enraged musi- 
cians to alter their decision, to no purpose. They 
were obstinate, and refused to listen to any pro- 
mises not endorsed by the payment of hard cash 
or my guarantee. Having exhausted his powers 
of persuasion, in order to gain time, he declared 
no other resource was left him but to pray to 
Heaven to send him the means required. Accord- 
ingly he knelt down upon the table, and seemed 
absorbed in silent supplication. He was, how- 
ever, at the same time, anxiously watching the 
avenue, and when he saw me near at hand he 
jumped up and exclaimed in great excitement, 
pointing at me : 

'Gentlemen ! My prayer has been heard ! Zere 
is ze man wiz ze money !' 

The man, however, had no money to apply to 
the purpose of paying Monsieur JuUien's debts. 
I had already incurred a responsibility which I 
did not feel disposed to increase. 

The members of the band had no claim against 
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me, nor did they urge any. As I told them, I 
r^retted the loss they might sustain, but it was 
not reasonable to expect me to make a heavy 
sacrifice on their account ; and in this they quite 
agreed. We parted good friends ; the meeting 
broke up, the band still adhering to their decision 
not to play without being paid. 

JuUien was in despair. He knew his reputation 
would be ruined. The hour for the afternoon 
concert to commence had arrived, the singers and 
other soloists were waiting, and, to make matters 
worse, the hall was filled by an audience already 
showing signs of impatience. What was to be 
done ? I went to the military band playing in 
the Gardens, and asked the conductor, Mr. Deane, 
if he knew any of the music in the programme of 
the afternoon concert. 

* Every note of it,' he replied, ' except the solo 
accompaniments ; and I dare say we could manage 
some of those at a pinch.' 

This was sunshine through the clouds at 
last 

At my request Mr. Deane marched the military 
band into the hall ; it took up its position on the 
platform, while I suggested to Jullien how to 
account for the absence of those usually under his 
direction. The Indian Mutiny had then just 
broken out. News had been received of the 
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atrocities at Lucknow. JulHen went on to the 
platform, fully explained his position, and informed 
the audience in effective broken English, and a 
voice quivering with emotion, that his Sepoys 
had revolted, but the British troops — pointing to 
the redcoats — had come to his rescue, and saved 
him from the ignominy of disappointing the 
public. The wildest enthusiasm followed this 
speech, and every piece played by the military 
band was received with a very hurricane of 
applause. The solo accompaniments were en- 
trusted to a pianist ; otherwise, the programme 
was carried qut without any change, except in the 
performers, amid greater excitement than ordinary 
circumstances could possibly have produced. 
Generally speaking, JuUien was difficult to 
manage. He had such an exalted idea of his 
own sagacity and popularity, it was no easy 
matter to make him listen to reason. His sug- 
gestions were always original, but often recklessly 
extravagant. The success of his garden concerts 
in London and the provinces — I was for some 
years the impresario of the latter — induced him 
to insist that I should put up a band pavilion in 
all the principal gardens in his name, and for his 
exclusive use. I refused to incur such an ex- 
pense, and my refusal was the cause of a quarrel 
between us — the only serious dispute I ever had 
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with the * Mons.,' as Punch used to call him. I 
had, nevertheless, to erect a band pavilion in some 
places. 

JuUien talked incessantly, and upon any subject. 
According to his own views, he knew more of 
every possible topic of conversation than anyone 
else. He has assured me he studied medicine in 
order to save his son's life, and because medical 
men, as a rule, were bigoted, and therefore 
dangerous. He has told me he trimmed the 
trees upon his estate in Belgium in such a fashion 
that when the wind blew in a certain direction 
they played a movement of one of Beethoven's 
symphonies ! Some members of the Corporation 
of Liverpool showed us over the St. George's 
Hall before it was quite completed. Jullien told 
the architect in charge, who was of the party, the 
basement of the building should be entirely re- 
constructed ; that it was faulty, and opposed to 
the first principles of architecture. 

* I know ze art,' he said ; *and I make ze plans 
myself for a lavatory magnifique in Belgium.' 

It was during a provincial tour with Jullien 
that I took part in a very short balloon ascent 
We were at the Sydney Gardens, Bath, on 
July 15, 1857. The Grand Musical Summer 
F^te was under the local management of Mr. H. 
Simms. According to the programme before me, 
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M. JulHen had secured the following extraordinary 
combination of attractions on the occasion. All 
the most eminent artists of M. Jullien's renowned 
band were to be assembled in the new orchestra 
specially erected for the fSte. And on this occa- 
sion only the celebrated blind minstrel of Sardinia, 
Picco (a shepherd pipe-player), the accomplished 
vocalists, the Misses Brougham (two charming 
sisters), the Queen's jester, Wallet (a clever 
clown), and the gifted family Delavanti (gym- 
nasts), were to appear. I had also engaged Mr. 
J. Graham to make an ascent in his new colossal 
Chinese balloon, and he invited me to explore 
cloudland with him. We endeavoured to per- 
suade Jullien to join us, but he declined. The 
inflation of the balloon was a tedious process- 
Mr. Graham pronounced the gas defective — de- 
clared it lacked lifting power. He communicated 
with the gas company, but could obtain no satis- 
faction, and was inclined to abandon the ascent 
entirely. This would have been a breach of faith 
with the public, and a serious matter to be dealt 
with by the local manager. Therefore the pre- 
parations for the ascent were continued, and in 
course of time the huge balloon, to an inex- 
perienced eye, seemed able and eager to fulfil its 
engagement. Mr. Graham was still doubtful. 
However, he entered the car, and I followed him. 
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Word was given to let go, the ropes were slipped, 
and we shot up into the air. Not very far, how- 
ever — hardly above the trees surrounding the 
Sydney Gardens. Over these we hovered some 
time ; the sensation was novel and delightful, 
although we were compelled to listen to the jeers 
and sneers of the crowd below us. We threw 
out ballast, but in vain ; the only result of empty- 
ing the sandbags being to enrage the people, who 
strongly and loudly objected to the dust thrown 
in their eyes. The balloon would not mount 
higher. On the contrary, it showed a disposition 
to settle down among the trees. This greatly 
excited Mr. Graham's energy and wrath. For- 
tunately a puff of wind blew us over the Garden 
wall into the streets, and there we gradually 
descended, until the car bumped along the 
road. 

That bumping I shall never forget ; it was the 
most lively and irritating exercise I ever ex- 
perienced. The people who had paid for admis- 
sion to the Gardens were not nearly so much 
incensed at us for coming down as were the 
roughs who had been watching us outside. As 
though we could help it! The indignation of 
those enjoying the privileges of a self-constituted 
free-list increased our difficulty considerably. It 
is never, I should say, an easy matter to get out 
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of a balloon-car while the machine is unsecured — 
at any rate, I can answer for the task being 
decidedly unpleasant when the car is jolted and 
knocked about by an irate mob, and the balloon 
oscillating violently over-head. At last the police 
interfered, and we were enabled to escape from 
the disagreeable position, never, so far as one of 
us was concerned, to encounter it again. The 
Chinese balloon was secured without much 
damage, and 'the intrepid aeronauts* rejoined 
their friends. 

Travelling about with JuUien during the summer- 
time was a pleasant occupation. We were a large 
party, never less than forty or fifty in number, 
although some of us only met at the railway- 
stations and on pay - day. The band did not 
recognise JuUien except in the orchestra, by order 
of his wife, who usually accompanied him and acted 
as his man of business. I n that capacity I have seen 
Madame JuUien, enveloped in a large leathern 
apron, such as draymen wear, taking money at 
the doors of Her Majesty's Theatre ; also attend- 
ing the treasury to pay the band out of the 
capacious pockets of the leathern apron, her lord 
and master standing by checking the weekly 
salaries, and looking very serious, especially if 
receipts had not been good. In the provinces 
the hotel party was small, and generally consisted 
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of the solo singers, JuUien and his wife, and myself. 
The Misses Brougham were the singers most 
frequently with us. 

Owing to the performers being familiar with the 
music announced, rehearsals were seldom neces- 
sary, and the hour at which the summer concerts 
usually took place being favourable, we often 
availed ourselves of the opportunity of making 
picnic excursions into the country round about the 
different towns we visited. Cheltenham was a 
capital locality for the purpose, and Birdlip one of 
our most favourite places of resort. The winter 
tour which commenced after the annual autumnal 
series of concerts and 6a/ masga^ in London was 
a more serious undertaking. The band was more 
numerous, and the performances were more ambi- 
tious in their scope than those given during 
summer in the open air. 

JuUien did good service to the cause of music 
in this country. He taught the masses to appre- 
ciate compositions of the highest class, and educated 
the taste of his audiences by imperceptible but 
most potent means. He attracted them to his 
concerts by playing dances to them, and made 
them stay to listen to symphonies. His star was 
not always in the ascendant. He met with 
reverses which at last proved his ruin ; whether 
the reverses were due to his own recklessness or 
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not, he deserved better luck. He led the way in 
a form of entertainment which has since become 
immensely popular, but which has never been so 
admirably organized as when under his direction. 
He made great sacrifices to carry out his own 
extravagant notions, all of which had some in- 
trinsic merit and good object to serve. 

In private life JuUien was generous to a fault, 
and was not always careful to prevent his 
generosity being imposed upon. The statement 
that the petitioner was a musician and in want 
was an * open sesame * to JuUien s purse, and his 
ideas of what was necessary to relieve such want 
were of the same expansive character as those 
that governed his business operations. He aided 
many struggling musicians, both by money and 
professional encouragement, who were thus 
enabled to continue the fight, often resulting in 
unlooked-for success. Prosperity abandoned him 
in England, and JuUien went to Paris to begin 
life anew among his compatriots. In Paris he 
occupied, with his wife and their adopted daughter, 
a young lady named Kate Ranoe, now Mrs. 
Molyneux St. John, a small suite of apartments 
off the Rue St. Honors. 

Many incorrect details of JuUien's subsequent 
career having been published, I have been at some 
pains to obtain the following account, which is 
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authentic in every particular. He was arrested 
in Paris on some overdue English acceptance, 
and the disgrace thereby incurred accelerated 
the malady of which symptoms had already ap- 
peared. 

* By going from lawyer to lawyer/ writes Mrs. 
Molyneux St John, ' Madame JuUien and I 
managed to obtain his release. It was a difficult 
matter ; but I was determined he should not 
remain at Clichy, and did not mind what trouble 
I took for one who had been so good to me. 
Madame JuUien had to go to London on business. 
During her absence, he commenced arrangements 
to give some concerts on a grand scale, and I 
noticed he would brii^ home all sorts of things 
that were not required. Therefore, after a few 
days, I always accompanied him. He would 
enter a picture - dealer's shop and order i,ooo 
copies of some expensive print for his new waltz, 
and in like manner ask young and clever artists to 
make drawings for him ; sometimes I managed to 
persuade him that he had better only take a few 
copies at first, and when I could not do this I used 
to go back and countermand the order. This was 
the beginning of his fatal illness. On one oc- 
casion he had put his piccolo in his pocket, upon 
which tiny instrument he played most beautifully, 
drove to some shops, and afterwards told the cab- 
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man to go to the Place Vendome, where he stopped 
the cab, sat by the driver for an instant, then 
jumped on to the roof, pulled out the piccolo and 
began playing. In a few minutes the Place 
was a sea of heads. It was a trying situation. 
People crowded round the carriage door and made 
all kinds of remarks. At last I got him to listen 
to me, and begged him to cease. He paid no 
attention at first. I then told him he would 
utterly ruin his concerts if he played to the public 
for nothing, and this induced him to return home. 
Here he rushed into the kitchen and began eating 
ravenously. I asked him to wait for dinner, which 
was about to be served. He consented, and went 
to lie down. I slipped out as quickly as possible 
and hastened to our doctor in the Rue Castiglione 
I asked him to call, but not to say I had requested 
him to do so. He saw Jullien, and told me it was 
not safe for me to stay, for he was worse than 
anyone imagined. 

' I had no fear. For a few days, although he 
looked very dejected, he seemed to improve. I 
gave him plenty of nourishment, and took every 
possible care of him. One evening he rushed 
wildly into the drawing-room where I was reading. 
For a second I was really frightened, his appear- 
ance was so wild. He walked up to me, his eyes 
ablaze, and held in his right hand that which, in 
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the gleam of light, looked like a dagger. It was 
a pair of compasses which he always kept on his 
writing-table. He said, ** While you are good 
and beautiful it is better you should die." I held 
out my hand for the supposed dagger, and got it, 
by saying, as calmly as I could, ** Let me see if it 
is in proper order." 

' He gave it me, and I pretended to try it on his 
breast. Then, saying it must be a little sharper, 
I left the room as though to sharpen k, ran to 
the kitchen, picked up ever^ knife, and went for 
the doctor with all speed. He sent to the Maison 
de Sant^ at Neuilly for two keepers. At this 
time Madame Jullien returned. I never shall forget 
JuUien's face when the keepers arrived; he was 
much quieter, but seemed to know he had to go. 
He put his arms round his wife's neck, and kissed 
her many times, saying : ** Adieu ! Adieu ! Je te 
confie a Dieu !" This was the last time she saw 
him alive. We had many English friends in 
Paris, and they all advised Madame Jullien to go 
to England and raise a fund for him, as the 
doctors were of opinion that his illness would be 
of long duration, if ever he recovered. I agreed 
to remain and obtain news of him every day. 
Madame Jullien had not been absent very long, 
when each day he seemed to get worse. I asked 
to see him, and was allowed an interview of a few 
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minutes. All he said was : ** Oh, pretty, pretty ; 
this is my child !" and caressed me. I think he 
recognised me, and so the nurse thought, but 
otherwise he was very incoherent The last time 
I went to the asylum he was dying. Some friends 
of his were with me, and said that in the morning 
seals would be put on everything in our rooms ; if 
anything was to be saved, it must be done before 
his death was known. I asked them to come and 
help me, but they were engaged, so all that night 
of sorrow I walked to and from a friend s house, 
carrying alone all the things I thought Madame 
JuUien cared for. In the morning she arrived to 
hear the sad news. We were so short of money 
just then that he was buried in a pauper's grave. 
His wife was too ill to attend the funeral, and I 
placed some violets and a cross on the coffin. I 
then went to Madame Alboni, to Duprez, and 
many other artists in Paris, and they gave me 
enough money to buy a piece of ground and a 
cross to his memory. He was exhumed a fort- 
night afterwards, when it was necessary for some- 
one to verify the body. This was too severe an 
ordeal for his wife, his so-called friends declined, 
and. it fell to my lot to identify his remains rather 
than leave them in a grave where, in a few years, 
they would have been turned over by the spade. 
I have no more to tell, except that, thanks to the 
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generosity of the British public, sufficient money 
was raised by subscription to place Madame 
Jullien in fairly good circumstances until she died 
a few years ago.* 

Thus ends the letter I received from Mrs. 
Molyneux St John in reply to my inquiry for 
authentic information on the subject of Jullien s 
death. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MY SCRAP-BOOK. 



I ADVISE all to keep a scrap-book — that is to say, 
all who wish to have a reliable record to turn to 
in days when memories should be soothing and 
pleasant to recall. It is preferable to a diary, 
being less selfish and trivial, and more impartial. 
Of course, there are some people who are anxious 
to bury their recollections in oblivion, who, for 
reasons known perhaps only to themselves, avoid 
every chance of recollecting and reflecting, and 
they might not derive much pleasure from such a 
source ; but to all others I say emphatically, Keep 
a scrap-book. If not already too late, begin it 
early, and let it contain references, however slight, 
to whatever concerns you and your belongings. 
It will astonish you, if you find it, as I have found 
mine, when time has imperceptibly slipped away, 
and it reminds you, as mine reminds me, of what 
you were doing thirty odd years ago. Now that 
we have reached the date at which it commences. 
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such a reminder as that I have before me is even 
better than the opera-glass which has served our 
purpose hitherto. My scrap-book is a bulky- 
volume, the leaves of which are yellow with age. 
It has just emerged into daylight from the bottom 
of a trunk, where it has lived for years— ever since 
it was filled up for me with newspaper cuttings by 
George H odder, a literary man, a great favourite 
with everyone who knew him, and a constant 
companion of the Brothers Mayhew, George 
H odder was my amanuensis for a long while, 
during which I fear, nay, I am sure, I tried his 
patience severely. He was naturally amiable, 
although amazingly peppery, sometimes at the 
slightest provocation. It was the wicked practice 
of those familiar with him to make him show his 
temper, for when irritated he had a way of stamp- 
ing his feet, shaking his fist, and exclaiming, ' By 
Gad !' which was thought to be highly amusing. 

Blanchard Jerrold, Julius Mayhew, Edmund Blan- 
chard, and some others, including myself, formed a 
dinner club, which we called the ' Goldsmith,' and 
of which the practical purpose was to improve the 
oratorical powers of its members by affording them 
the opportunity of making after-dinner speeches. 
We appointed George Hodder honorary secretary 
of the club, and left all the arrangements in his 
hands. A thankless task at any time, and espe- 
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daily so in this instance. Our first dinner took 
place at Blanchard's, in Regent Street. AH went 
well until the speeches began, and then a member, 
exercising the privilege to which payment of his 
subscription gave him undoubted claim, made a 
speech which lasted all the evening, and finally 
cleared the room. The honourable member would 
not be cried down — all our noisy clamour had not 
the slightest effect upon him — he stood behind his 
chair, and continued speaking and gesticulating as 
though he were listened to with rapt attention 
and in the deepest silence, amid the loudest pro- 
tests and clattering of plates and glasses. At last 
he was left to himself addressing the chairs and 
tables, although not before the club, in a body, 
had handed him his hat and coat and begged him 
to go home. 

Our next meeting was held at the St. James's 
Restaurant, when a conspiracy was formed to 
enrage the honorary secretary. As soon as we 
sat down to table, someone complained of the 
soup, and all followed suit. George H odder de- 
fended the soup, said it was excellent, as indeed 
it was. It was proposed to argue the point or to 
decide it by vote, but he refused to listen to either 
proposition. And again we complained of the 
soup. He jumped up, stamped his foot and shook 
his fist, much to our secret delight, and vowed he 
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would resign * by Gad !' This we declared to be 
out of the question, and he was pacified for a 
minute or two. Another member made a remark 
adverse to the fish, saying he thought the honorary 
secretary ought to have known whether it was 
fresh or not before it was served. He rose again 
from his chair, went through the same pantomime 
with increased vigour, and insisted ' by Gad T 
upon his resignation being accepted. We pro- 
tested, and apologized for the member who had 
made the outrageous suggestion that had offended 
him, and he was once more conciliated, having 
caused us immense amusement, of which, however, 
he was unaware. The entries were hardly re- 
moved, when one of the conspirators made a 
formal complaint of the wine ; seeing the honorary 
secretary in his place, the conspirator hoped he 
would understand that he must really be more 
careful in his selection of the wines in future. 

* What !' cried George Hodder in a fury, ' am I 
to be responsible for what the caterer has in his 
cellar ?* 

* Certainly,' replied his tormentor calmly. 

* I refuse ! by Gad !' saying which he banged 
the table so hard with his fist that he made all the 
glasses round him dance. 

* But we may be poisoned,' continued the other, 
adding fuel to the flame. 
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' Poisoned ! psha !' replied George, in disgust ; 
* and if we were, why should I be the first ?' 

' YouVe the honorary secretary, and enjoy all 
privileges of the post,* said a member. 

* Privileges ! by Gad !' screamed the secretary ; 
' I should like to see them. I resign. By Gad, 
I dor 

Another short truce was arranged. The irrita- 
tion, however, was soon renewed by some others 
of the conspirators, until it was found the honorary 
secretary had resigned twelve times before the busi- 
ness of the evening began, and members used the 
right of hearing themselves speak. The most witty 
oration was that made by Blanchard Jerrold, who 
took Julius Mayhew for his subject, and the 
popular inquiry, * Is it the link ?' for his text. 
The speech did not last long, but its trenchant 
satire and humorous delivery were never forgotten 
by those who heard it. 

This was the second and last dinner of the 
Goldsmith Club. George H odder would not be 
persuaded to withdraw his twelfth resignation; 
no one could be found to follow him as honorary 
secretary, and entirely owing to our love of mis- 
chief the club broke up. 

The first pages of the scrap-book so well kept 
for me by my kind amanuensis are filled with 
notices of Miss P. Horton (Mrs. German Reed) 
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appearing at the Gallery of Illustration in Feb- 
ruary, 1856. During the autumn of the year 
preceding, my father had attended a performance 
of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed s entertainment, 
called * Illustrative Gatherings/ at Brighton, and 
had been much impressed with the remarkable 
talent it displayed. He wrote to me about it, and 
strongly advised me to see the entertainment at 
St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre. I did so, and 
found it admirable, but given in a most unfavour- 
able locality. I also found, upon making his 
acquaintance, that the responsibility of manage- 
ment was irksome to German Reed, and interfered 
with his duties on the platform. Grieve and 
Telbin, the scene-painters, were lessees of the 
Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent Street, Grieve 
had told me that the attraction of their splendid 
pictures of the Overland Route and other subjects 
was declining, and that he wished, if possible, to 
find a tenant for the Gallery. It seemed to me to 
be in every respect suited to the German Reed 
entertainment, which, as the phrase goes, was 
buried alive in St. Martin's Hall. I suggested 
the Gallery to German Reed. He dreaded the 
liability. A few weeks passed by, during which 
I heard the receipts at St. Martin's Hall, never 
very great, were falling off. I still thought the 
intrinsic merit of the entertainment would ensure 
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Its proving attractive in a better position, and 
that its gradual failing was due to the locality 
in which it was given, and not to any other 
cause. This opinion being endorsed by my 
father, I offered the German Reeds an engage- 
ment, which they accepted, and I took the Gallery 
of Illustration on lease from Grieve and Telbin 
for their use. The popular entertainers were 
then, for the first time, provided with a home 
furnished with every luxury, and worthy of them. 
They received their visitors in a handsome draw- 
ing-room, beautifully designed and fitted up by 
Grieve and Telbin, with a charming conservatory 
beyond, full of flowers and artistic decorations, 
which gave novelty and brilliancy to the scene. 
No such drawing-room had been seen till then 
on the platform of any entertainment in London. 
I gave a * private view ' of the luxurious apart- 
ment and of the * Illustrative Gatherings ' by 
William Brough, before the Gallery was open to 
the public, on which occasion Sir John Quill and 
other famous characters were introduced to a few 
critical friends. Throughout her varied reper- 
toire, Sir John remains one of the most remark- 
able impersonations of Mrs. German Reed, The 
song * The Fairest of the Fair/ with its nervous 
* Ha, ha!' following every phrase, the *get up* 
of the face, the action and appearance of the 
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figure behind a table, were alike inimitable, and 
caused Sir John to be the most favoured guest of 
the evening. George H odder did good service 
in behalf of the new undertaking. He supplied 
paragraph notices of the German Reed per- 
formances to every newspaper in the kingdom. 
And, thanks to his influence, the paragraphs were 
inserted in every newspaper to which they were 
sent. The illustrated papers gave drawings of 
the scene at the Gallery, where it may be truly 
said the entertainment took a new lease of life, 
and started on the prosperous career it has ever 
since pursued. 

In Punch, March i, 1856, under the heading 
'A New Form of Homage,* Horace Mayhew 
gave a humorous account of a stupid income-tax- 
collector calling at the Gallery of Illustration, and 
being deceived by the various characters imper- 
sonated by Mrs. German Reed. The collector 
applied for a list of the company next morning. 
His illusion being humoured, he is supposed to 
have sent in a printed paper to every one of the 
mimic persons whose names were supplied him. 
The account is interesting, mentioning as it does 
all the characters made famous in the early days 
of the German Reed performances. The great 
success at the Gallery of Illustration was fully 
justified by the combination of music, wit, and 
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humour there brought into the light of the West 
End out of the West Central darkness of Long 
Acre. German Reed had the happy knack of 
providing full scope on the entertainment plat- 
form for the vocal and dramatic power of hi& 
gifted wife, whom he supported with artistic but 
unobtrusive skill. 

An admirable musician in every sense of the 
word, his music, never commonplace, is cleverly 
put together, always melodious, and often shows 
traces of a genius that might have made its mark 
in the highest forms of composition had its fortunate 
possessor been ambitious. His knowledge of the 
orchestra, and of stage effect, acquired by long ex- 
perience as conductor at the Haymarket Theatre, 
enabled him to deal with the requirements of an 
entertainment such as he originated with confi- 
dence, and an unhesitating conviction of what would 
suit the public taste. The violin was his instru- 
ment; but as a pianist he was thoroughly efficient, 
although the difficulties of pianoforte-playing were 
mastered by him late in life. He used to prac- 
tise for hours at the Gallery, and would allow 
nothing to disturb his routine of daily exercise on 
the keyboard. His voice was never strong; but 
he turned it to the best account in concerted 
music, as well as in the humorous songs he com- 
posed for himself, proving that a natural gift^ 
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however slight, can be developed and made to 
serve good purpose by patience and perseverance. 
Socially, German Reed, or Tom, as he was 
familiarly called, was a first-rate specimen of a 
talented, hearty Englishman. As good a rider to 
hounds as he was a yachtsman, he was equally at 
home on land and water, and always unostenta- 
tiously hospitable to his friends on both. 

To celebrate the termination of the first season 
of five months at the Gallery, George H odder 
reminds me, by his cuttings from the press, that 
I entertained the entertainers at a ffite in their 
honour at the Surrey Gardens — a fact I had 
entirely forgotten. It seems Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed were requested by me to issue 
invitations to their friends. A large tent was 
erected in the Gardens, and possession was taken 
of the spacious restaurant department adjoining 
the great hall. After the evening concert and a 
special display of fireworks, supper was served in 
the restaurant suite of rooms, followed by a dance 
to Mr. Deane's military band under the tent. 
The Gardens were illuminated, and the fSte is 
recorded to have passed off with spirit. It 
served a double purpose — to signalize the close of 
the season, and as the preliminary announcement 
of a provincial autumnal tour, at the end of which 
the Gallery of Illustration was re-opened. In a 
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few years my engagement with the German 
Reeds expired, as did likewise my lease of the 
Gallery. The Reeds renewed the latter, and 
having induced John Parry to join them, carried 
on the entertainment on their own responsibility 
without the encumbrance of an impresario. 

Turning over the leaves of the scrap-book, I 
find that in the year 1856 I gave a short season 
of Italian opera and ballet, commencing in June 
at the Surrey Theatre. The opera company 
included Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Lorini, 
Mdlle. Sedlatzek, Signor Lorini, M. Gassier, 
Signor Fortini, and others. In the ballet Miss 
Rosina Wright, Mdlle. Agnes and Mdlle. Marie 
appeared ; while Li Calsi and Alfred Mellon 
officiated alternately as conductors of the band 
and chorus. In order to cool the atmosphere of 
the theatre, I adopted the suggestion of a friend 
who was concerned in the project with me, and 
had several water-fountains placed round the 
dress-circle. They had a charming and refreshing 
effect — once, indeed, an effect rather more refresh- 
ing than we anticipated or desired. On the oc- 
casion referred to, the large tank supplying the 
fountains burst and swamped the pit, much to 
the dismay of the audience assembled therein, 
who, while enjoying the opera, unexpectedly ran 
the risk of being drowned. 
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In August, 1856, I attempted an innovation in 
the usual form of concert programmes. It has 
always seemed to me that the programme of a 
miscellaneous concert is most unsatisfactory and 
unmeaning, consisting as it does of all schools 

• 

and forms of art brought together, without any 
regard to their relationship to each other. As a 
step in advance of this state of things, it occurred 
to me to give complete operas in the concert 
room in every respect as at a theatre, without the 
aid of stage costumes, scenery, and dramatic 
action. I discussed the suggestion with Mario, 
who took the greatest interest in it. I called 
the performances * Opera Recitals/ and added to 
the published announcements an epitome of the 
plot of the opera to be recited, so that the 
audience could listen to the music, and know the 
incidents of the story the music was intended to 
illustrate. My opera recital party consisted of 
Grisi and Mario, Monsieur and Madame Gassier, 
Madame Amadei, Madame Lorini, Signor Rovere, 
and others, together with a full band and chorus, 
under the direction of Li Calsi. The rSpertoire 
included * Don Giovanni,' * Lucrezia Borgia,* * La 
Sonnambula,' ' Norma/ ' Don Pasquale,' and * II 
Barbiere/ The recitals took place in concert- 
rooms throughout the kingdom. People whose 
scruples prevented them from entering a theatre 
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came in crowds to hear the famous artists in their 
most celebrated operas, and many of the scrupu- 
lous probably were attracted by the chance of 
becoming acquainted with the music of the operas 
in its complete form without doing violence to 
their prejudices. In those towns where theatres 
were available, we transferred our forces from the 
concert- room to the stage, and then the attraction 
of the party was increased by the addition of 
Alboni, Graziani, Formes, and others, to the list 
of artists. Sometimes the concert-party was 
strengthened by the accession of Bottesini and 
others. 

In November, 1856, I entered into an arrange- 
ment with E. T. Smith to give a series of Italian 
operas at Drury Lane Theatre — the first occasion 
of Grisi and Mario being heard on the stage in 
performances taking place out of the London 
season, and at moderate prices of admission. 
The terms with E. T. Smith, then manager of 
Drury Lane, were that he should find the theatre 
and all it contained, as well as pay printing and 
advertising, for one-third the gross receipts, and 
I provided the artists, their dresses, band, chorus, 
and conductor (Li Calsi), for the remaining two- 
thirds. 

' Norma,' with Grisi, Lorini, and Formes ; * II 
Barbiere,' with Mario, Gassier, Formes, Rovere, 
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and Madame Gassier ; * Lucrezia Borgia/ and 
other operas, with Charles Mathews in an after- 
piece, at play-house prices, filled Drury Lane 
nightly to overflowing. A second series of per- 
formances was arranged, although Mario had to 
leave in order to fulfil his engagement in Paris. 
To atone for the great tenor's absence, and to 
add to the attraction of the second series, we 
announced * Don Giovanni ' (with Grisi, the 
Gassiers, Rudersdorff, Lorini, and Formes), * The 
Huguenots' (with Reichardt as tenor), ' II Trova- 
tore * (with Grisi, Volpini, and Graziani), and 
* Fidelio ' (with Madame Rudersdorff, Reichardt, 
and Formes). A slight difficulty attended the 
first performance of ' II Trovatore.' Graziani 
was unable to sing ; and to prevent a change of 
opera, a very obliging baritone, named Kinni, 
volunteered to appear as the Conte di Luna. 
The audience decidedly objected to the deputy. 
During the first scene they received him with 
shouts of derision. I thought, of course, he 
would decline to continue the opera. Not at all. 
Kinni was gratified, he said, if he could do a 
service to his impresario. He came and went, on 
and off the stage, saluting the audience respect- 
fully and with supreme indifference, amid a deafen- 
ing storm of howling and hooting. No one heard 
a note of * II Balen/ the Count s famous song, 
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owing to the clamour in pit and gallery. It was 
sung, nevertheless, all through, and the singer at 
the conclusion bowed gracefully, as though in 
acknowledgment of the most rapturous applause. 
He came to me at the wings, his face beaming 
with smiles. 

* You are contented ?' he asked, with extended 
hand. 

* Certainly,' I said ; ' and you ?' 

* I am delighted,' he replied. * As for the 
audience,' he continued, shrugging his shoulders, 
* well, they express themselves in a manner that 
amuses them and does me no harm.' 

I never met with such unconcern as Kinni 
evinced. It was his ambition to sing a leading 
part with Giulia Grisi, as well as to serve the 
management of the theatre. He availed himself 
of the chance of doing both under very trying 
circumstances. A second ordeal was unnecessary, 
Graziani being able to appear the next time * II 
Trovatore ' was announced. It was during this 
performance of ' II Trovatore ' that a piece of 
drapery hanging in the side-scenes caught fire, 
but a serious calamity was providentially averted. 
The curtain had fallen upon the first act of the 
opera, when the drapery in what is technically 
called the ' flies ' was found to be ablaze. The 
stage was quickly and quietly cleared, the singers 
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who had not gone to their dressing-rooms doing 
so immediately when requested ; the firemen, left 
to cope with the disaster unimpeded, quenched 
the flames before any alarm was raised in the 
front of the house, crowded from floor to ceiling. 
Had the fire become known to the audience, the 
consequences must have been terrible. It was 
one of those innumerable perils people escape in 
happy ignorance of being threatened by them. 

The first and second series of Italian operas at 
Drury Lane Theatre proved a golden harvest to 
E. T. Smith, the manager, who later on, tempted 
by success, endeavoured to establish an annual 
Italian opera season, and ultimately lost a fortune 
by it. 

Not satisfied with having the German Reeds, 
Jullien and his band, Grisi and Mario, and nearly 
all the leading singers and instrumentalists of the 
day under engagement to me, early in 1857 I 
arranged with Thackeray for a second series of 
his lectures on *The Four Georges,' the terms 
being fifty guineas a lecture for fifty lectures. 
The arrangement commenced in May, 1857, at 
Cheltenham, and continued at intervals during 
the summer. While in treaty with Thackeray, it 
occurred to me to try and persuade W. H. Russell, 
the * Pen of the War,' as Douglas Jerrold called 
him, the celebrated war correspondent of the Times, 
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to give a personal narrative, on the platform, of his 
experiences in the Crimea. Peace had been con- 
cluded in 1856, and Russell had returned home, 
crowned with fresher and more lasting laurels 
than any other hero of the campaign, I thought 
he must have met with adventures not mentioned 
in his special correspondence, which would be 
most interesting told by himself; moreover, the 
great reputation acquired by his wonderfully 
graphic letters to the Times ensured him a 
brilliant reception when and wherever he might 
appear in public. I wrote to him, and received a 
courteous answer to the suggestion I had ven- 
tured to make. Our negotiations were carried on 
through Captain Willans, a friend who had served 
Russell, as he told me, as aide-de-camp in the 
Crimea, organizing the despatch of telegrams and 
letters from the front by relays of mounted 
messengers. Terms were arranged similar to 
those agreed to by Thackeray, but for one 
hundred instead of fifty lectures. Russell stipu- 
lated for time to prepare what he had to say, an 
obstacle, as it proved, to his making any progress 
in the matter. He writes better under extreme 
pressure than with ample opportunity for reflec- 
tion and correction. The most vivid description 
in the English language of a battle was written 
on a drumhead by Russell in raging fever when 
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the Russians were flying from the field of Alma. 
And It was published as he wrote it, without the 
alteration of a word. 

During the six months he required to think out 
his personal narrative, nothing was done by him 
in the way of preparation. Large diagrams of 
the different localities in the Crimea were drawn 
by Grieve and Telbin, and placed on rollers, in a 
frame of huge dimensions. These were ready in 
the painting-room when Russell returned to town 
from a sojourn in the North, but the narrative to 
which the diagrams referred was still untouched. 
I had taken Willis's Rooms, and the dates of the 
first series of three lectures — May 23, May 28, 
June I, 1857 — were announced. Russell set to 
work in earnest. We arranged for a reading of 
the first part of the narrative to take place at the 
Westminster Club before some friends — repre- 
sentative press-men, whose opinion of what he 
was going to do Russell was anxious to ascertain. 
The ground-floor back-room in the house at the 
corner of Grafton Street and Albemarle Street 
was crowded. The guests stood round the 
reader, who was seated at a small table in the 
middle of the room, and whose voice, monotonous 
in tone and delivery, seemed to rise from some- 
where under the carpet. Supper was served in 
the front-room, and after a pleasant evening all 
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the guests departed, except Douglas Jerrold, 
Arthur Barlow, myself, and Russell. 

* You must learn to read !' suddenly exclaimed 
Douglas Jerrold to Russell. 

' I know I must ; but who will teach me ?^ 
replied Russell. 

* I will !' cried Jerrold. * You do yourself an 
injustice in reading so tamely such mighty words 
as you have written. Listen to me, and you shall 
learn how to thrill an audience.' 

Saying this, Douglas Jerrold looked for Russell's 
manuscript in the next room, and, having found it, 
returned to where we were, and jumped on to the 
table among the ddbris of the supper. Turning 
hurriedly over the leaves, he came to the battle of 
the Alma, the description of which he read by the 
light of the gas chandelier. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more dramatic reading. The tone 
of voice, the gesture, appearance, fire and energy 
of the little figure under the gas-lamp certainly 
thrilled the audience, and seemed a revelation to 
Russell, who perhaps then for the first time dis- 
covered the intrinsic power and effect latent in his 
own writing. 

* No pupil could learn all you could teach me in 
one lesson,' said Russell, as Douglas Jerrold de- 
scended from the supper-table. 

' You shall have as many lessons as you require,. 
VOL. I. 17 
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if you will come to me at home,' replied Douglas 
Jerrold, and before they parted that night it was 
settled that the personal narrative should be read 
in Jerrold's garden at Kilburn until master and 
pupil pronounced it neady to be heard in public. 
This training took place daily ; nevertheless, 
Russell did not lose his nervousness and dread 
of appearing before an audience. The evening 
previous to the first reading at Willis's Rooms, 
he sent me from his chambers in the Temple 
to the Times office to J. C. Macdonald, who 
was to decide if it were absolutely necessary 
that the reading should take place. Macdonald 
had no doubt on the subject, and accordingly 
the ordeal was encountered. I was blamed by 
the press for making the price of admission to the 
lecture fifteen shillings, but that high charge did not 
interfere with the enthusiasm with which Russell 
was received, nor with the interest excited by all 
he had to say. The rapturous reception met with 
by the famous writer afifected him deeply. With 
characteristic heedlessness of detail, he had omitted 
to study the large maps or diagrams provided for 
him, and consequently was somewhat at a loss 
how to use them. In describing the landing of 
the English and French troops at Malta he drew 
down the map of the Crimea. Thackeray, who 
was sitting next me in the room, observed the 
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mistake, to which I hastened to direct Russell's 
attention as quietly as I could. The proofs from 
which the second part of the lecture was to be 
read came wet from the printer while the lecturer 
was on the platform reading the first part. All 
impulse had been lost during the six months 
required for preparation, and, as I have said, it 
was only at the very last moment that the per- 
sonal narrative was seriously set about ; and pro- 
bably for that very reason, considering the nature 
and genius of its author, it was instinct with every 
element of popularity. The newspapers of May 
and June, 1857, teem with notices of the appear- 
ance of the renowned war correspondent at 
Willis's Rooms, the press, as a body, having 
sought to do honour, impartially and sincerely, to 
one who had added to its influence and reputation 
in a new direction by fearless eloquence and 
dauntless heroism. 

At the conclusion of the first series of three 
readings a dinner was given by Russell at the 
Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich. The invitations in- 
cluded, besides many others, all those who had 
been present at the supper at the Westminster 
Club. Douglas Jerrold sat opposite me. He 
looked pale and wan, spoke little, and was evi- 
dently sujffering. After dinner I went round and 
sat beside him. 

17 — 2 
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' I am very ill/ he said, * and am here against 
the doctor's orders/ 

I endeavoured to cheer him, but it appeared a 
hopeless task. Presently we spoke of music and 
of the opera, when most unexpectedly he rallied. 
His eyes brightened ; his mind seemed to cast 
aside its burden, his body its ailment ; he 
laughed and talked with the gaiety natural to 
him. 

* Do you know,' he said, ' I believe it would 
cure me completely if I could hear Don Giovanni 
next Tuesday at Covent Garden. Shall we go 
together ?' 

I readily assented, and then he told me that 
which I had often heard before : how he enjoyed 
listening to music, and how proud he was to think 
that one of his first contributions to journalism 
was a notice of Weber's ' Der FreischUtz.' 

' I understood nothing about it scientifically,' 
he continued ; * but I wrote as I felt, and the notice 
was a success. It brought me many a commission 
from the paper to which I sent it.' He then took 
my arm, and I went with him to his carriage. 
He was so feeble as to be hardly able to walk 
without support. We agreed to dine together 
and go to the opera, and the last words Douglas 
Jerrold said to me were, ' Don Giovanni on 
Tuesday next Till then good-bye.' 
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He died within the week, on 7th June, 1857. 

Probably owing to the high figure I had fixed 
as the charge for admission, the receipts at 
Willis's Rooms for the ' Personal Narrative ' were 
not sufficient to cover the heavy expenses incurred. 
The result was certainly not satisfactory, but it 
did not disturb me, as I firmly believed in the 
deficit being recouped in the provinces, where the 
readings were announced to take place in the 
autumn, and where the excitement aroused by 
the Times special correspondent was creating the 
greatest interest to see and hear him. The 
question of receipts caused Russell more anxiety 
on my account than it did me. He came to me 
at the Queen's Hotel, Cork Street, and insisted 
upon the contract between us being cancelled. 

' Are you afraid,' I said, ' I shall not carry it 
out V 

' No r he replied. * That's not it I'm afraid 
you will, and that you will lose money by doing 
so.' Saying which he produced the contract from 
his pocket, tore it up, and threw it into the fire. - 

' Now,' said he, * we will have another by which 
the profits, if any, shall be equally divided 
between us.' 

I never met with more generous conduct than 
this, and am of opinion it should be recorded. 
Bear in mind it was an agreement for five thou- 
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sand pounds which was thus voluntarily destroyed, 
and for which an uncertainty was substituted. A 
fresh contract was drawn up for the same period ; 
I rejoice to say the uncertainty in the long-run 
proved as good, and even better, than the original 
terms, and no loss accrued to kind-hearted W, H. 
Russell, whose provincial tour, as I expected, was 
one continuous scene of enthusiasm and success. 

The Second Series of the 'Four Georges' 
lectures proved much less profitable than the 
* Personal Narrative,' and no exorbitant charge 
for admission could be blamed for the small 
audiences. After the first five lectures had been 
delivered I called in Onslow Square with a cheque 
for ;f 250. 

* What is this, W. B. ?* said Thackeray, reading 
the cheque. * Pounds ? Our agreement says 
guineas, and guineas it must be.' 

*You are well aware the lectures so far have 
involved a very heavy loss/ I replied, by way ot 
apology. 

* That's not my affair,' he rejoined. * I am not 
to know what occult means you have to protect 
yourself from loss. Guineas, W. B. ! Guineas 
it must be, and nothing less I I must have the 
shillings.' 

I sent Thackeray the shillings as soon as I 
reached home. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1857-58. 

My mother's sister Kate has married, and is 
living with her husband at the Queen's Hotel, 
Cork Street. We three are inseparable. I occupy 
the same abode in town, and share the country 
dwelling of the married couple at Chislehurst* 
They have four children — Kate and Jessie^ 
Perceval and Wilfred — ^my constant companions, 
whose prattle and winning ways are relaxa- 
tion from the cares but too familiar to an im- 
presario. Our country home at Chislehurst 
stood near where now stands the water-tower 
entrance to Bickley Park, at the top of Mill Hill 
Terrace. The house was a rambling, commodious 
building, with plenty of rooms, three of which 
faced the common. From the side-windows we 
had an uninterrupted view of the lovely land- 
scape beyond the adjacent fields, in one of which 
was a windmill — a picturesque object and land- 
mark for miles round. Not a trace of the house 
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nor of the old mill remains — ^both have been swept 
away by the vandal hand of the speculative 
builder. The boundary of our garden was the 
fence of Bickley Park, then a private domain well 
stocked with game, strictly preserved. Adjoining 
our stabling, a large outhouse in the garden was 
converted to the purposes of a living room. It 
was overgrown with jessamine and honeysuckle, 
and afforded a delightful retreat Many a 
time a venturesome hare or pheasant, being dis- 
turbed, has scuttled out from under the g^nd 
pianoforte in the studio — as we called the out- 
house. The garden was laid out in terraces on 
the hillside, an orchard occupying the part below 
the level of the upper terraces, from which the 
fruit-trees in spring-time presented the appearance 
of a sea of blossom rippling at your feet. 

We kept a pony for the children, and I had a 
little thoroughbred horse, whose lack of intelli- 
gence proved the fallacy of the theory in favour 
of the mental qualifications of horses in general. 
Often on a dark or foggy night have I thrown the 
reins on his back, hoping he would find our way 
home, the only result of the experiment being that 
we have been in trouble among the furze-bushes 
on the common, or nearly upset into a ditch. His 
pace, however, was first-rate. On the occasion of 
a Dramatic F6te at the Crystal Palace, to which I 
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had driven over from Chislehurst, I met Mrs. 
Charles Mathews in a state of despair. Her 
carriage was nowhere to be found, trains did not 
serve, the stage of St. James's Theatre would be 
waiting for her at eight o'clock, and it was then 
past seven. 

* Whatever shall I do ?' exclaimed the em- 
barrassed little lady as a preliminary to explaining 
the dilemma she was in. 

* Come with me !* I replied, on hearing the 
cause of her evident distress of mind ; * and if you 
do not object to a fast-trotting horse, I know of 
one at your service.' 

She consented, and in order to save time we 
walked, or rather ran, to the Woodman stables, 
where I had put up the horse and trap. Har- 
nessing and getting ready seemed the longest 
part of the journey, for when we started we flew 
along. We passed every vehicle on the road, and 
whisked by every object with astonishing velocity. 
I did not use the whip. The horse knew he had 
to go, and he obeyed orders with very apparent 
alacrity. People stared, street boys gazed after 
us with open mouths, dumb with amazement. It 
was an in-and-out race, in one sense, with all the 
roadsters we overtook, for on the off side or near 
side we outstripped them and left them far behind 
before their drivers could express astonishment at 
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our audacity. I do not think Mrs. Charles 
Mathews spoke a word the whole way, but she 
was profuse in her acknowledgments on alighting 
at St James's Theatre a few minutes before eight 
o'clock. The nag certainly deserved them all ; he 
had accomplished the distance in wonderfully short 
time without a sign of distress — indeed, without 
turning a hair — and from his lively bearing seemed 
to have enjoyed the trip more than anyone else 
concerned in it. 

By way of atonement for my incredulity in the 
reputed intelligence of the noble-looking animal 
whose appearance is often the object of my un- 
bounded admiration, I have the greatest faith in 
the sagacity of the dog. But the sagacity even 
in this instance may be sometimes much over- 
rated, the stories of dogs being quite as liable 
to exaggeration as are the stories of horses, 'or 
of any other dumb animals. There can be no doubt 
of a dog's firm friendship, nor of its gratitude, two 
of the most amiable characteristics of our own 
species. Recently, when conversing with Dr. 
Haughton, of Trinity College, Dublin, I was re- 
minded of another quality of the dog strongly 
resembling one of ours. I had asked the Doctor, 
who is an eminent authority on all such subjects, 
how he classified dumb animals according to the 
intelligence they relatively evince. 
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• Easily enough/ he replied ; ' I place the dog 
first, the elephant second, and the horse a bad 
third. And I do so/ he continued, 'for this 
reason: The dog is the only -animal possessing 
the instinct of worship developed in any degree 
comparable with the development of the instinct 
of worship in man. To the dog, his master is his 
god, whom he obeys with fidelity and looks up 
to with implicit trust. The elephant affords 
indications of being similarly influenced, and 
slight, very slight, traces of the instinct may be 
met with in the horse ; but neither the elephant 
nor the horse is so completely subject to its 
control as is the dog.' 

The classification is interesting, and seems to 
dispose of the question in a rational and indis- 
putable manner. Although an ardent lover of 
dogs, I am inclined to think this same instinct of 
worship — this devotion to a master — not being 
tempered by reason, occasionally leads them to 
commit some serious blunders. When at Chisle- 
hurst I had a brace of Leigh mastiff puppies sent 
me by Jennison, of the Bellevue Gardens, Man- 
chester. They turned out splendid dogs, and 
were called Lion and Tiger. I gave Lion to my 
sister as a watchdog at Chestnut House, Chisle- 
hurst, and although the terror of tramps and 
strangers, he was always gentle and obedient to 
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her children, and would escort them in their 
rambles in the fields with the dignity of a pro- 
tector whose guardianship no one dared dispute. 
Tiger, by nearly drowning me, injured the reputa- 
tion of a dog in my estimation as a life-saving 
apparatus at sea. We were at Brighton together, 
and, as is my custom, I was bathing off a boat^ 
some distance from shore. Tiger, who was with 
me, had watched the proceedings with unusual in- 
terest, and when I dived sprang in after me. I 
rose from my plunge, the dog seized me by the 
neck — ever so gently, I must say — and with his 
fore-paws on my shoulders kept me under the 
water. We had a terrific struggle ; the more I 
fought the more energetic he became, never, how- 
ever, attacking me savagely. I managed at last 
to reach the boat, by the gunwale of which I sup- 
ported myself. We then came to terms. Tiger, 
finding I was not in danger, as he supposed, left 
me, and our difficulty was at an end — a narrow 
escape from the much too zealous worship of a 
dog ! Tiger remained at Brighton, and ended a 
long and honourable career stricken with old age 
and paralysis. For years he might have been 
seen and admired lounging about the doorstep of 
the Old Ship Hotel, where he lived, affectionately 
cared for by the Bacons, to whom I had given 
him. 
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Although much of my time was passed at Chisle- 
hurst, It must not be supposed that I neglected 
business matters. They were carried on at the 
Queen's Hotel and at Cramer and Co.'s, where 
an office was reserved for me. Public perform- 
ances in which I was concerned were as numerous 
as ever — perhaps more numerous than ever ; and 
in the Press newspaper of August i, 1857, may be 
found the following paragraph referring to some 
of the engagements I had on hand : 

* Mr. Willert Beale has engaged Grisi and 
Mario, Alboni, M. and Madame Gassier, Herr 
Formes, Herr Reichardt, Mdlle. Sedlatzek, and 
many others, and will travel to every part of the 
United Kingdom, a portion of the performances 
being given at the Princess's Theatre. It is curious 
in glancing at the announced doings of Mr. Beale's 
company, as published by our daily contempo- 
raries, to find that Alboni, who has pertinaciously 
refused to appear at Her Majesty's Theatre in 
contralto parts, is going to do for Mr. Beale what 
she certainly in common justice ought to have 
done for Mr. Lumley, who pays her a large sum. 
She will sing Orsini in the ** Lucrezia Borgia," and 
Arsace in the " Semiramide," although no later 
than Friday last a morning paper declares that 
the reason she declined to resume her part of 
Cherubino was on account of her objection to 
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appear in male costume. We notice also that 
Mario, who would have raved at Mr. Gye if the 
director had asked the great tenor to play Pollio 
in " Norma," is about to do so for Mn Beale. 
We consider that in this line of conduct on the 
part of the Italian singers there is much ingrati- 
tude as well as inconsistency. Mr. Lumley and 
Mr. Gye go to enormous expense to secure the 
best talent for the opera season, only to have the 
satisfaction of seeing their finest artists taken 
away from them by another impresario, who turns 
to account the thirst for gold of the capricious 
singing-birds.* 

I emphatically deny that the singers named 
were ever ungrateful, inconsistent, and capricious 
to any manager on my account. It was not their 
thirst for gold that led them to do that for me which 
they declined to do for Gye and Lumley. In the 
aggregate, they probably received larger sums 
from me than from any other director, but not for 
that reason were my suggestions complied with 
when similar requests were refused to others by 
Mario and his companions. Their compliance in 
my favour is attributable to friendship and good- 
nature on their part, and to no other motive 
whatever. 

The Italian operas at the Princess's were repre- 
sented with all the advantages of eminent singers 
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and a capital band and chorus under Schira's 
direction. Charles Kean had recently produced 
the ' Tempest/ and gave me the use of all scenery, 
properties, and appointments I might require 
during my short tenancy of his theatre. What- 
ever I found within the four walls of his domain 
I was requested to deal with as though it were 
my own. And to ascertain that his wishes were 
carried out, he personally attended many of the 
rehearsals, paying the most courteous attention to 
Grisi, Mario, Gassier, and the other artists. 

The season commenced with ' La Traviata,' in 
which Mario, Dragone, and Gassier appeared. 
This was followed by ' Norma,' * Lucrezia Borgia,' 
* Rigoletto,' and other operas, which proved their 
popularity by drawing crowded houses. The most 
interesting performance of the series probably was 
that of ' Rigoletto,' in which Mario, in splendid 
voice, and Pepita Gassier excited the enthusiasm 
of an immense audience to the highest pitch. 

To add to my responsibilities, already more or 
less onerous, I was induced about this time to 
undertake the management of an entertainment 
by Henry Mayhew, called ' Punch on the Plat- 
form.' It had already been given, with much 
approval by the press, at St. Martin's Hall, where, 
however, it failed to pay expenses. Impressed 
with the experience of the German Reeds, Henry 
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Mayhew came to me and earnestly requested I 
would assist him in his venture, which, he feared, 
must be discontinued if I did not take it up. I 
had not seen the performance, and he recited the 
monologue and sang several of the songs intro- 
duced, that I might form an idea of the character 
of the entertainment. The recitations and songs 
were brimming over with wit and humour. His 
arguments in favour of the project were irre- 
sistible, and I agreed to join him in it Henry 
Mayhew will be remembered as one of the 
originators of Punch and as a humourist of 
undoubted genius. He was well known to his 
friends for a talent for suggesting novel under- 
takings, which were to make his fortune, and 
were fascinating to him for a time, but, as a rule, 
were quickly abandoned; a remarkable instance of 
the talent in question being the undertaking in 
which we embarked together, and which was thus 
described by him : 

* " Punch on the Platform " : An amusing enter- 
tainment, with original songs and illustrations in 
costume of various well-known characters from the 
great world of London, by Mr. Henry Mayhew, 
the original editor of Punch [or rather joint-editor], 
and author of ** London Labour and the London 
Poor," the " Great World of London," etc' 

When Thackeray asked Arcedeckne, an amusing 
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member of the Garrick Club, his opinion of the 
' Four Georges * lectures, Arcedeckne said he 
thought they would be all the better for * a tune 
on the pianner,' an opinion which gave Thackeray 
great offence. Henry Mayhew, less susceptible, 
took no offence when I suggested that * Punch on 
the Platform ' would be improved by the addition 
of a pianist 

* By all means,' said he, * we will have the best 
we can get, and of course you will pay him.' 

Inconsistent, or rather, ludicrous as the ' of 
course ' may sounds as I had so far undertaken all 
pecuniary liability, I did not refuse, for I believed 
some additional music would considerably increase 
our chances of success. Much to Mayhew's de- 
light, I engaged J. L. Hatton to play and sing 
whenever he might be required to vary the pro- 
gramme by so doing. They were for days in 
consultation on the subject, Henry Mayhew in- 
sisting upon hearing all Hatton 's rdpertoire^ and 
thoroughly enjoying its performance. With 
George Hodder's assistance, I communicated with 
my agents in the provinces — then very numerous 
— and arranged a tour of three months' duration, 
which was to commence at Brighton. 

Rehearsals were thought indispensable, and 
Henry Mayhew wished them to take place in the 
room and on the platform where the entertain- 

voL. i: 18 
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ment was to be first given. Accordingly he went 
to Brighton with his son, and was followed in a 
day or two by J. L. Hatton and George Hodder, 
who in the capacity of my representative con- 
sidered it necessary he should look after the 
advertisenients and other announcements in the 
town. They made the Old Ship Hotel their head- 
quarters for a fortnight, and the agreement 
between Henry Mayhew and myself practically 
came into force by my having to pay the hotel 
bill. Rehearsals were in active progress, so like- 
wise were excursions to the Devil's Dyke, Good- 
wood, and other localities in the neighbourhood, 
which excursions, Henry Mayhew wrote me, 
made him thoroughly well-acquainted with Hatton, 
and ensured a sympathy between them when they 
appeared together on the platform. The re- 
hearsals, excursions, and sympathy finally reach 
the crisis of a first performance of the entertain- 
ment. George Hodder is at the door watching 
the ticket and money takers, who are fully em- 
ployed admitting a large crowd of people to the 
Town Hall. J. L. Hatton plays a short intro- 
duction on the pianoforte, Henry Mayhew comes 
on to the platform. He says a few lines, and is 
suddenly and unaccountably much embarrassed. 
The introductory speech at an end, he leaves 
Hatton to sing a song. Presently Mayhew, 
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leading his boy by the hand, is going out, and 
passes George H odder at the doon 

* It's surely not over yet ?' says the latter, in 
surprise. 

*Oh, no r replies Mayhew. * All right! Its 
Hatton's turn now. 1 have had mine/ 

He was never seen again as. * Punch on the 
Platform.' He returned to the hotel, packed up, 
and vanished. 

George Hodder sought him in vain. 

Hatton sang song after song, and played piano- 
forte pieces innumerable, hoping his sympathetic 
ally would reappear. But the audience had to be 
dismissed, with no sufficient reason to assign for 
their dismissal. Subsequently, Henry Mayhew 
accounted for his mysterious disappearance by 
saying he recognised his father in the front row of 
the stalls, and could not muster courage to continue 
the entertainment before him. At least, so I was 
told» Personally, I never met nor heard from 
Henry Mayhew again. The tour, which was to 
have been of some weeks' duration, had been fully 
arranged, rooms taken, preliminary advertisements 
issued. To cancel engagements and meet ex- 
penses already incurred of course involved con- 
siderable outlay, which I had to pay. I could not 
allow my agents to suffer in pocket as well as in 
reputation for the non-fulfilment of the announce- 

18—2 
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ments they had made at my request, and on my 
responsibility. 

The morning after * Punch on/ or rather Punch 
off, the * Platform,' George Hodder called on J. L. 
Hatton. It was not strictly a vtszU de cirinwnie ; 
they had adjoining rooms at the Old Ship, and, as 
soon as he awoke, George, still in night attire, 
walked into the * Sultan's ' sleeping- apartment. 
The ' Sultan,' otherwise Hatton, as I have told you, 
was particular in trifling details, and especially 
so as regarded his toilette requisites. He had 
a full grizzly beard and no hair to boast of; his 
head — as a young lady once wittily said to me 
— was like a boiled ^^^ with a fringe round it 
Nevertheless, his hair-brushes were of colossal 
size, ivory - backed, and of the handsomest de- 
scription. A monster tortoise-shell comb accom- 
panied the brushes, the three luxurious articles 
being highly prized by their fortunate owner. 
Upon entering the room in which the * Sultan' was 
lying in bed on the broad of his back, his arms 
folded, contemplating the ceiling, George Hodder 
picked up the brushes from the dressing-table 
and began vigorously brushing his hair at the foot 
of the bed. He referred to the events of the 
previous evening, and gave expression to his sur- 
prise at Henry Mayhew's conduct with character- 
istic energy. 
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' It's disgraceful !* he exclaimed ; * by Gad it is T 
And to emphasize his righteous indignation he 
flung down the brushes violently. His long hair 
hanging over his eyes prevented him finding the 
brushes again and he went towards the table to 
take up the comb. The * Sultan/ anticipating his 
intention, leapt out of bed, at the sacrifice of all 
dignity, seized the comb and took it back to bed 
with him. 

* No ! no ! I draw the line at the comb,' said 
Hatton, when recumbent again. ' Now go and 
dress,' he continued, in order to get rid of his 
visitor, * and we will discuss ways and means 
during breakfast.' 

* Ways and means ' meant writing to rtie, and I 
soon learnt that the projected tour of some weeks 
had come to an untimely end. 

In former days I confess to having been some- 
what superstitious, owing, I dare say, to my 
early associations with Giulia Grisi and other 
Italians, who never encountered Friday, number 
13, a magpie, nor any other supposed unlucky 
omen without crossing themselves and saying, a 
Paternoster to avert the evil influence. The pre- 
judice, or whatever you may call it, has worn itself 
out, so far as I am concerned ; at the same time, 
I can recall events in our family which might be 
quoted by the superstitious in justification of their 
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belief, and which are at any rate remarkable 
coincidences. 

For instance : It was our custom to dine on 
New Year's Day with my grandfather in Onslow 
Square — an amiable old gentleman, passionately 
fond of music and able to play any instrument 
required to complete a string quartett. The 
custom had continued many years, and he looked 
forward to its being observed. On the last 
occasion, 1857, I objected to take my place at 
table, having counted heads and. found we were 
thirteen. 

My gi"and father was very wrath. 

* Folly r he said, in a tone of voice most unusual 
to him ; * why should you make such a difficulty, 
when I, at my great age, have no fear ? I desire 
you to sit down.' 

The dinner passed off* merrily as usual, and we 
had several quartetts in the evening. 

In the month of August of that year he died, 
and on his death - bed gave me his watch — ^a 
repeater — saying almost inaudibly as he grasped 
my hand : 

' It cannot strike thirteen.' 

The year following, 1858, we dined at my 
father's house in Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, 
on New Year s Day, and were at table when my 
sister Augusta joined us. A handsome, comely 
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girl, twenty-one years of age, the life and anima- 
tion of all around her. There was no place left, 
and we were already twelve in number. I 
declared she should not sit down, and that we 
would dine together in an adjoining room. She 
rallied me, treated the objections I made with 
ridicule, and insisted upon her chair being placed 
next mine. During autumn that year, while in 
Scotland, I received a telegram saying she was 
ill. I returned to London immediately, and from 
what I heard on passing through town I called on 
Dr. Billing and Dr. Budd, and took them both 
with me to Peckham, where the sufferer was stay- 
ing with my married sister. We found her in 
a hopeless state, sinking from diphtheria. The 
medical men volunteered tracheotomy, but did 
not believe it possible to save life. The operation 
could be of no avail and would only increase her 
suffering. She died in a few days. My father 
never recovered from the sorrow caused him by 
her death. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

VARIOUS ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Gassiers, to whom I have already incident- 
ally referred, were two remarkably gifted singers 
who came to this country in 1855, and in that year 
appeared at Drury 4Lane Theatre. 

They completely turned the tide of fortune in 
favour of the house by Madame Gassier achieving 
extraordinary success, and being ably supported 
by her husband, a versatile baritone well trained 
in the French school. At the expiration of their 
engagement at Drury Lane Theatre they signed 
a contract with me. 

Pepita Gassier, a native of Madrid, possessed 
all the characteristics of her southern origin. 
Small in height and figure, she was brunette in 
complexion, with expressive features. Luxuriant 
raven-black hair, phenomenally long eyelashes, 
and massive eyebrows, set off by effective contrast 
her pallid cheeks, large blue eyes, well-chiselled 
nose, and exquisitely-shaped mouth. Her voice, 
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extending from B below the line to G in alt, was 
that of a pure soprano of unusually extensive 
compass. It combined a sympathetic ringing 
quality with unerring correctness of intonation 
and amazing flexibility. Its miniature possessor 
fairly revelled in the embroidery of vocal orna- 
ment, hitting high staccato notes with an accuracy 
and freedom that certainly approached the mar- 
vellous, and far excelled the vocalization of every 
other soprano leggiero of her time. 

Madame Gassier was also a pathetic singer of 
rare ability, and sang a slow movement, such as, 
for instance, * Ah ! non credea mirarti,* in the 
' Sonnambula,* with irresistible charm and most 
artistic feeling. 

Although the operas forming their repertoire 
may be said to have been innumerable, those 
in which the Gassiers achieved their greatest 
popularity were undoubtedly * La Sonnambula * 
and * li Barbiere.' In style of acting, singing, 
and appearance, Gassier as Count Rodolfo, in the 
* Sonnambula,* and as Figaro, in the * Barbiere,* 
was essentially thorough and satisfactory. No 
artist, in my recollection, more completely identified 
himself with the character he chanced to kssume. 
It was a speciality with him to be able to wear a 
disguise, and so entirely to lose all resemblance to 
himself by the slightest change of costume or of 
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manner as to defy recognition. This facility he 
applied artistically whenever he appeared upon 
the stage. Having decided upon the colouring, 
so to speak, of any particular impersonation, he 
allowed nothing to interfere with it, never laid 
aside the mask to reveal the features it concealed, 
and was from beginning to end . the histrionic 
character he might be representing, never Gassier. 
To turn an old saying upside down, he always 
forgot himself. He thus arrested the attention of 
an audience, demanded their respect in no doubt- 
ful terms, and prepared the way for his wife, who, 
in her turn, excited the greatest enthusiasm by 
her marvellous vocalization and charming pre- 
sence. 

The vocal compositions adapted to the display 
of such a voice as that of Madame Gassier are 
few in number, and have been worn threadbare 
by singers whose vaulting ambition has but too 
often o'erleapt itself in attempting them. In 
order to provide the uncommonly high soprano 
with fresher means to exhibit her remarkable 
vocal gifts, I asked Jules Benedict to write a 
fantaisie for the voice, introducing the ' Last Rose 
of Summer ' and the ' Minstrel Boy.' He kindly 
executed my commission, and treated the two 
subjects I gave him with all his consummate 
musician-like skill. The fantaisie was frequently 
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sung, being included in all concert programmes,, 
until it was superseded by another set of varia- 
tions I requested Benedict to write, which made 
a still greater hit. They were on the ' Carnival 
de Venise,* and, as regards performance, associated 
the name of Madame Gassier with that of the 
violinist Paganini. I ventured to suggest to Bene- 
dict that the famous tune should be preceded by 
the slow movement employed by Schulhoff as an 
introduction to his pianoforte fantaisie on the 
' Carnival,' so that the singer should be afforded 
an opportunity of exhibiting her voice in pathetic 
phrasing before indulging in the subsequent display 
of vocal fireworks. 

In a few days my suggestion was carried out, 
and the variations were written, which have since 
been used by many a high soprano, and which, 
originally arranged for Madame Gassier, were 
first sung by her with astonishing effect at Man- 
chester in 1857. It was about the time that 
Alboni,  RudersdorfT, Sims Reeves, Formes, and 
J. L. Hatton, under engagement to me, appeared 
at the Belle Vue Gardens, and when it was feared 
Alboni would be unable to sing. Madame Gassier 
consented to take her place, but fortunately was 
not required to do so. 

Before the concert, Alboni went to Madame 
Gassier's room at the Queen's Hotel, Manchester, 
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to thank her for the kind readiness she had shown 
in offering to sing as deputy. The two artistes 
embraced affectionately, and Alboni, taking a 
diamond bracelet from her arm, presented it to 
Madame Gassier as a souvenir of their meeting. 
A striking contrast was afforded by their respec- 
tive stature and vocal ability, Alboni being tall 
with a deep voice, Pepita Gassier short, with a 
voice apparently unlimited in range among the 
top notes. 

The dainty little figure of Madame Gassier was 
sometimes the cause of strange effects upon the 
stage. At the Theatre Royal, Dublin, one of my 
tenors, a lanky Frenchman, more like a hop-pole 
than an opera-singer, played Elvino to her Amina 
in the * Sonnambula.* In common with many 
another romantic tenor I have known, Elvino 
on the occasion wore a wig. Of this interesting 
fact Amina was not aware. In the last scene of 
the opera, after the bridge has been crossed, the 
candle dropped, and the lovely adagio music is 
sung, Amina awakes from her trance. She is 
amazed at beholding her lover, and grasps his 
hands and head in order to convince herself of 
his identity. It is recognised stage business. In 
this instance Amina has great difficulty in reach- 
ing Elvino's head, and stands rapturously on tip- 
toe to do so. The hop-pole trembles visibly, and 
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endeavours to control the ardour of her move- 
ments. Useless effort! Amina clutches his 
crown, and in her excess of joy pulls the wig 
down over his eyes and blinds him. much, very 
much, to his confusion and her unspeakable 
astonishment. He turns aside, and adroitly sets 
matters right. When he shows his face again he 
is all smiles and graces. 

But * Ah ! non giunge ' suffered for it. Amina 
was choking with laughter, and could not so soon 
forget the desperate contortions of her Elvino. 

Had the writer of the article I quoted in the 
last chapter known how willing the Gassiers 
always were to serve their director, he would 
probably have been still more indignant with 
them than he was with the artists he named. 
Gassier never refused to sing whenever and what- 
ever he was requested. He has studied the music 
of an opera at the greatest inconvenience in order 
to oblige his impresario, and has appeared on the 
stage, with but a few notes to sing, in the most 
inferior part, for the same purpose. Madame 
Gassier has sung Adalgisa to Grisi s Norma ; she 
has yielded Zerlina to Madame Viardot Garcia, 
and »aken the part of Donna Elvira in ' Don 
Giovanni,* and she sang the small part of L*Amore 
to strengthen the cast of Gluck's opera of * Orfeo * 
when Madame Viardot appeared as Orfeo, 
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Madame Viardot made the part of Orfeo her 
own, and sang it for thirty or forty nights in suc- 
cession. Of the power and impressiveness of the 
impersonation no language could convey an 
adequate idea. As an anonymous writer says : 
* It has been compared with the performances of 
Siddons, Rachel, and Ristori, and yet it was 
greater than any of these, for they had simply 
to act and declaim, while Viardot Garcia had to 
act, to declaim, and sing, and it is impossible to 
say in which she was greatest. In acting and 
declamation she rivalled Ristori herself, in singing 
she was — Viardot Garcia, for no one excelled her, 
if, indeed, they have approached her in this 
respect. Witness, for example, only as a dis- 
play of vocalization, her execution of the bravura 
at the end of the first act. This, it must be 
stated, in justice to Gllick, is not his composition. 
Its character is entirely opposed to his principles, 
and the song was added when the work was first 
produced in Paris as a means of showing off one 
of the high tenors of the day, Le Gros, who suc- 
ceeded Guadagni and his class. But those who 
heard Viardot Garcia sing that brilliant bravura — 
no matter who wrote it, nor whether it be con- 
sonant with Gluck's principles or not — ^and who 
are familiar with the capabilities of modem tenor 
singers, could hardly fail to ask themselves 
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whether it would not be a hopeless task for 
any of them to attempt it. It might be asked 
further, what contralto, or rather what mezzo 
soprano, besides Viardot Garcia, could, whilst 
exhibiting an uncontrollable emotion of joy, have 
imparted to the music such exquisite pathos ? 
And then, in the matter of acting, no effort was 
finer than the way in which the first promise of 
the God of Love thrilled with joy the entire frame 
of Orpheus — the intensity of the passion being 
told not alone by the flashing eye and the glow- 
ing cheek, but by every action and attitude of the 
inspired actress. Then the indescribable beauty 
of the acting in the second act, where the fond 
husband scans each shade that passes him in 
order to discover Eurydice. There was no utter- 
ance, only the hesitating step and the anxious 
gaze ; yet from this consummate artiste these told 
all the thrilling anxiety of the search. The whole 
representation was full of such subtle beauties. 
The acting over the dead body of Eurydice was 
another instance of genuine inspiration, combining 
as it did the passionate affection imparted to the 
first enunciation of the celebrated air, ** Che faro 
senza Eurydice ?* together with the profound grief 
and wild despair following it. To sum up, nothing 
greater has been seen on the lyric stage than the 
Orfeo of Viardot Garcia.' 
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I was fortunate enough to induce Madame 
Viardot to add Verdi's opera of ' Macbeth ' to her 
repertoire when under engagement to me in 1859, 
and I gave the opera for the first time in Dublin 
during March, and again in the autumn of that 
year. It was indeed a grand impersonation — 
grander if possible than that of * Orfeo/ The 
outlines of the tragedy being very closely followed 
by Verdi, many of the ' points ' made by Madame 
Viardot readily suggest themselves ; but it is im- 
possible to imagine or to describe the intensity 
and power of her Lady Macbeth as a whole. 
The impression it left upon the mind was that of 
a weird, imposing picture, the accessories of which 
were all in harmony with a highly dramatic and 
original conception carried out by the intuitive 
force of genius. Graziani's Macbeth was excellent 
— his splendid voice making great effect He 
showed discretion in not overacting the part, and 
in listening to Madame Viardot*s advice at re- 
hearsal, which advice contributed much to the 
success he won. The opera contains some of 
Verdi s best music. It is melodious and dramatic 
throughout. That it should not yet have been 
heard in this country, except when I gave it with 
Madame Viardot, seems remarkable. The versa- 
tility and willingness of the artists then with me 
was shown by Viardot playing Nancy in * Marta,' 
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with Grisi, Mario, and Graziani, the evening fol- 
lowing * Macbeth/ and later on Maffio Orsini in 
• Lucrezia Borgia ;* by Graziani appearing the next 
week as Figaro in the * Barbiere ' — a part he very 
rarely sang — ^and by Ciampi, the present popular 
buffo, substituting Dragone, who fell ill, as Mac- 
beth, when Dragone filled Graziani's place accord- 
ing to previous arrangement. 

* Signor Ciampi,* says the Manchester Guardiany 
October 3, 1859, 'in consequence of a sudden 
and severe attack of hoarseness under which 
Signor Dragone was suffering, most kindly volun- 
teered to sing the music of " Macbeth." Ciampi 
is a buffo singer of first-class merit, yet on this 
occasion he showed how the true artist is not 
confined to one particular class of art. His con- 
ception of the character might have been studied 
with advantage by many of our English ** Mac- 
beths ;" and let us ask. Where is the low comedian 
of an English theatre whose success would have 
reached anything with such a part, beyond bring- 
ing down roars of laughter from the gods } Let 
it be further known to the credit of Signor Ciampi 
that he never previously sang the part, and that 
he only undertook the study of the music on 
Monday evening, under the pressing difficulty of 
the position in which the manager was placed. 
The same must be said of Signor Coselli, who 
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undertook the part of Banquo, and who had 
accidentally joined the company. Without this 
courtesy the audience must have been disap- 
pointed and the theatre closed. ... If the history 
of the performance of last night could be here 
thoroughly explained, it would be considered 
amongst some of those extraordinary efforts which 
we read of in dramatic annals — it was a marvellous 
piece of work. The band is full, and of excellent 
quality, and it is conducted by Signor Vianesi in 
a manner that would do honour to any musician.* 

*The marvellous piece of work/ as this con- 
temporary critic called the performance, was my 
extrication from a dilemma of no ordinary kind. 
My leading baritone fell ill, and had it not been 
for the readiness of Ciampi, who had already 
played the part of Banquo in the opera, and con- 
sequently knew most of the music, the theatre 
must have been closed, or the opera changed. 
Coselli, who sang Banquo, Ciampi's original part, 
at a short notice, was a very clever young artist, 
both on the stage and before the easel, who un- 
expectedly came to see me at Manchester respect- 
ing the engagement of the sisters Marchisio, of 
whom more hereafter. 

The sleep-walking scene jeopardised the result 
of the first representation of the opera at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. It is introduced by a 
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singularly characteristic symphony, during which 
the violoncellos and double basses give forth much 
beautiful although lugubrious music. The house 
is darkened. The scene on the stage represents 
the door of Lady Macbeth's sleeping apartment. 
A nurse and doctor are seated at the door, a small 
table stands between them, and upon the table is 
a bottle of physic with the conventional long label 
of days gone by attached to it The crowded 
audience has sat through three acts of new music, 
and is naturally rather tired. The *cellos and 
double basses are groaning on ; we are anxiously 
waiting the rentr^e of Lady Macbeth, when a 
voice in the gallery calls out to the well-known 
leader of the band, * Ah ! hurry now, Mr. Levey I 
tell us, is it a boy or a girl ?* Viardot delayed her 
appearance a few minutes in order to allow the 
commotion this singular inquiry caused to tone 
down. 

Viardot Garcia achieved the great reputation 
she deservedly enjoys by the force of genius. 
Her voice was that of a mezzo-soprano, clear and 
telling in the upper notes. Brilliant hazel eyes, 
sparkling with intelligence, were the attractive 
features of a mobile face capable of the most 
varied expression. Lofty dignity or coquettish 
bearing of the actress were equally well delineated 
by the animated countenance of the gifted singer. 

19 — 2 
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Madame Viardot is an experienced and profound 
musician, theoretically and practically, as well as 
an inspired vocalist. When I used to have the 
pleasure of meeting her, she excelled, and still 
excels I hope, as a pianiste, and had made the 
adaptation of pianoforte music to vocal purposes 
a most successful feature of her career. Witness 
her admirable interpretation by voice and piano- 
forte of Chopin's mazurkas. No performance 
could be more picturesque and characteristic. As 
I have related elsewhere, Meyerbeer held the 
talent of Viardot Garcia in the highest esteem. 
It was his custom to submit any new work he 
might have in progress to her criticism, and to 
make any alteration she might suggest. The 
composer has been known to score several pieces 
of an opera for the orchestra in different ways, 
and to have the versions of the scoring copied in 
ink of as many different colours, in order that 
Madame Viardot, having listened to all, might 
decide which version in her judgment produced 
the best effect. Viardot Garcia was the first to 
recognise the genius of Gounod, and to bring 
about the production of his * Faust ' in Paris. 

Casual reference to my scrap-book reminds me 
of another well-known singer with whom I have 
been associated, who, while affording a remarkable 
contrast in style and attributes to Viardot Garcia, 
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may fairly be mentioned in point of reputation 
with the latter artiste. 

Clara Novello, whose name will always be 
remembered as that of the leading English 
soprano singer of sacred music, took her farewell 
of the English public in i860, when under engage- 
ment to me. Gifted with a pure soprano voice of 
most telling quality, and with an attractive and 
prepossessing appearance, Clara Novello was cold 
and unimpassioned in manner and in singing. 
Not that she sang without expression, but the 
expression was, so to speak, mechanical. The 
following fanciful and graceful account of those I 
brought together to accompany Madame Novello 
on her farewell tour is, I have reason to believe^ 
from the pen of J. W. Davison, the famous art 
critic. 

'To give due resplendency to the setting of 
this sun of song, a party comprising the most 
attractive and most various talent of the day is 
engaged to accompany her on her farewell tour^ 
and serve as clouds to catch and reflect the golden 
glory of her brightness. . . . The cloud of first 
importance may be regarded as an electric cloudy 
in respect of its overpowering force, and of the 
brilliancy and the rapidity which are equally asso- 
ciated with our ideas of it. We need but to name 
Herr Leopold de Meyer, the thunder-and-lightning 
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characteristics of whose pianism have been proved 
and acknowledged throughout both hemispheres, 
to establish the verity of our metaphor. ... A 
rain-cloud of a chequered April in respect of its 
tears interwoven with smiles, may be considered 
the favourite interpretess of gaiety and pathos, 
Miss Eyles, who, when Madame Novello had 
stamped success upon " The Beating of My Own 
Heart " as a soprano song, sang it a third lower as 
a contralto, and was encored in it at every concert 
during a far-spread tour which lasted for ten 
weeks. . . . We may regard as fleecy clouds the 
congregated members of the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union, each adding a share of beauty to 
the scene, and all combining in a general effect of 
harmonious softness. ... It is high time, how- 
ever, to descend from the clouds, and contemplate 
the stern reality of Madame Novello's departure. 
The country-folks will not entirely have the ad- 
vantage of us Londoners in hearing the last of 
this favourite vocalist; for it appears that the 
flwan-song of her professional life will be uttered 
here in town, or at furthest at Sydenham, which, 
as has been proved at the Handel Festivals, is 
accessible to tens of thousands at a time who wish 
to hear her.' 

* The first cloud ' above mentioned was un- 
fortunately prevented joining the party, and I 
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had to issue a circular to my agents throughout 
the provinces, announcing the sudden and serious 
illness of Monsieur Leopold de Meyer, and the 
accession to my company of Herr Molique and 
his daughter, Mdlle. Anna Molique. 

During the farewell tour, Madame Novello 
appeared at the Crystal Palace in the ' Creation ' 
and the 'Messiah' during September, i860, with 
Madame Sainton Dolby, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper, 
Weiss, and Santley ; the band and chorus, 2,000 
strong, being under Benedict's direction. 

The last concert at which the popular favourite 
was heard in London took place at St. James's 
Hall on Wednesday evening, November 21, i860, 
the band and chorus being also conducted by 
Jules Benedict. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



FULLY EMPLOYED. 



In addition to the arrangements for the year i860 
already mentioned, I embarked in a project in 
which M. W. Balfe and his second daughter, 
Victoire, were concerned. Madame Balfe was 
anxious that the rather doubtful impression made 
by Victoire's d^but in Italian opera, under Gye's 
management at the Lyceum Theatre, should be 
effaced. The impression was certainly hardly 
favourable, owing to the veiled, thin voice of the 
cUbutante^ who, however, excited immense interest 
and sympathy by her fascinating personal appear- 
ance and charming, faultless style of singing. But 
the voice was not strong enough. Although highly 
cultivated, and heard to advantage in a concert- 
room, its dull quality and lack of power proved 
insuperable obstacles to success upon the stage. 
It was no secret that Victoire Balfe decided to 
sing in public in order to increase the income of 
her parents, and consequently the greatest admira- 
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tion was evinced at the step she took, and every- 
one who knew the Balfes used every endeavour 
to ensure a favourable result to the courageous 
effort of the spirited girl. The public generally, 
to whom Balfe s name was a long-loved household 
word, identified with melodious and popular music 
for years, applauded her generously at first, but the 
enthusiasm could not be maintained, and it was 
necessary some means should be adopted to support 
the new prima donna's reputation, Madame Balfe 
insisted I should organize a provincial tour, and 
appealed to our old friendship by way of inducing 
me to do so. At length I agreed, but deferred 
making any definite plan until I could ascertain if 
it were possible to form a sufficiently strong 
concert party. With this object in view I started 
for Genoa at great inconvenience, and negotiated 
with Sivori and Bottesini, who were living there 
at the time. 

I arrived in Italy while the Italians and French 
were still struggling with the Austrians in 1859 ; 
the battle of Magenta had just been fought ; the 
treaty of Villafranca was not yet signed. Eager 
to accomplish the journey, I crossed Mont Cenis 
with a return vetturino^ and reached Susa on 
a splendid summer morning much sooner than 
the diligence. I had the Alpine town all to 
myself. There was not a living creature to be 
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^een in the deserted streets. I tried the doors 
and windows of the railway-station ; they were 
nearly all locked, and those unfastened led no- 
where. Presently a tall official, the station-master, 
made his appearance, and my solitude was at an 
end. When I explained my forlorn condition, 
being famished and unable to find anything to eat, 
he invited me to his dwelling — one immensely 
large room, in the four corners of which he slept, 
dressed, fed, and wrote respectively. It was the 
only place, he said, open at that early hour, and 
if I would breakfast with him, nothing could pos- 
sibly give him greater pleasure. I readily con- 
sented, and was soon making havoc among capital 
coffee, cream, eggs, cold trout, grapes, melon, and 
other delicacies, at a table profusely decorated 
with flowers. More delicious fare I never met 
with. It does not require the assistance of any 
opera-glass or scrap-book to recall it to mind. 
The station-master was a first-rate caterer, a still 
better cook — evidently an epicure — and a man of 
taste. His single-room dwelling was admirably 
arranged, and seemed to contain every comfort 
the most exacting and fastidious inhabitant could 
wish for. While indulging in a cigar we heard 
the cracking of whips, jingling of bells, and general 
clatter, announcing the arrival of the diligence 
from over the Alps, and then shook hands and 
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parted ; he went to business, and I to take my 
place in the train. 

Before doing so I was accosted by a boy who 
asked me if I spoke Engh'sh. Having afforded 
him convincing evidence of the fact, he told me 
he had run away from school at Heidelberg, in- 
tending to see the fighting going on in Italy, but 
had not a shilling in his pocket. He was a well- 
spoken, gentlemanly little fellow. I took charge 
of him, invited him to travel with me, learnt who 
he was and all about him, which he told me 
without any reserve. When we reached Magenta 
we had to alight. The station was wrecked and 
in a most dilapidated condition, having been the 
scene of desperate fighting a few days previously. 
We encountered a very intelligent Italian, who 
offered to take us over the adjacent battle-field if 
we would hire the horses he had at hand. The 
eyes of my youthful companion sparkled at the 
suggestion ; he could not keep quiet while the 
matter was discussed, so uncontrollable was his 
joyous agitation. Could he ride ? What a ques- 
tion ! Why, of course he could ! He had had a 
pony at home ever since he was a baby — ages 
ago, from his point of view, only yesterday from 
mine — for he had not yet reached the patriarchal 
age of fourteen. 

I left my luggage at the station — he had none 
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to leave — and we were soon cantering away 
towards the Bridge of BufTalora, the cemetery, 
and other places to which our guide conducted us 
where the battle had raged fiercely, and where 
signs of bloodshed were still fresh. The cemetery, 
a square piece of ground, enclosed by four brick 
walls, had been fortified with cannon by the 
Austrians, who were driven from the stronghold 
with tremendous loss. The iron crosses and other 
emblems of faith and sorrow were mostly battered 
down and smeared with blood. The road we 
passed along was lined on either side with traces of 
a recent bivouac. 

* There/ said our guide, in a sorrowful tone of 
voice, pointing to a trench on the roadside, just 
covered in, ' there lie five hundred unfortunate 
Frenchmen, our true friends, and there, over 
there,' he continued with a malicious grin, 'be- 
hind those trees are buried seven hundred vile 
Austrians, our bitterest foes.' He informed us he 
had had charge of a fatigue horse for the French 
Emperor, and showed us the spot under a hill 
where he had waited for his Majesty. 

* A brave man,' said the guide, * a true soldier, 
who was in the thickest of the fight all day.' 

The sultry summer air was still redolent of 
carnage, and I was not sorry to return to the 
railway-station. While waiting for the train, I 
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noticed a dog — a fawn-coloured mastiff — limping 
about the station. 

* That dog/ said a porter, in answer to my in- 
quiries, ' belonged to General Espinasse. We 
found the General's body on the Sunday morning 
after the fight over yonder. The dog was lying 
with its head on its master's breast, and howling 
piteously. The black mare, which had been 
through the Crimean War with him, was killed 
under the General, who must have received his 
death-blow at the same time. It was a sad group, 
even in the midst of so much death and desolation 
as we witnessed on that Sunday morning after the 
fight. The dog, as you see, is wounded.* 

One of its hind legs had been shattered by a 
bullet, and was bound up. 

From Magenta I telegraphed to London to the 
parents of my boy companion, saying he was safe, 
and asking what they wished me to do with him. 
Upon arriving at Milan I found full directions 
from his father, in compliance with which I sent 
him home. He promised never to run away from 
school again^ and assured me the trouble he had 
experienced before reaching Susa, where we met, 
the loss of his kit and other disasters, had taught 
him a lesson that would last his lifetime. 

I found Sivori and Bottesini at Genoa ; Sivori 
in residence at the top of a house, out of the front 
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rooms of which you could, at a stretch of your 
body or imagination, shake hands with the neigh- 
bours opposite, the residence nevertheless being a 
delightful dwelling, where hospitality and good 
humour reigned supreme. Bottesini was a bird 
of passage, and not intending to remain any 
length of time in Genoa. Two most amiable, 
unassuming artists are the famous instrumentalists. 
Little Sivori with eyes of fire, full of energy and 
animation ; Bottesini calmer and more sedate ia 
manner, pensive and sentimental, yet fond of a 
laugh. Both devote themselves exclusively to 
their art, Sivori being indefatigable in acquiring 
executive skill, while Bottesini fosters a fanciful 
genius for composition, in addition to achieving 
facility in the performance of amazing gymnastics 
on the double bass. Sivori sits up in bed at 
the most unconventional hours and practises the 
violin. Although the sordino, or as some people 
call it, the sardine, is used, the muffled sound can 
be heard in the adjoining room, the occupant of 
which comes down in the morning tired and 
sleepy, declaring he has been disturbed during the 
night by what he supposes was the unaccountable 
buzzing of a swarm of flies at his bed-head. 
Bottesini, at the same time, may have been burn- 
ing the midnight oil composing, or scoring the 
finale to an opera. They are examples of un- 
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wearying industry and perseverance, and evidently 
do not believe that talent, even such as they 
possess, can thrive and prosper without constant 
and almost incessant cultivation. 

They were fortunately disengaged at the time 
I proposed the Balfe tour should take place, and, 
having arranged terms with them, I prepared to 
return home. I called at the Villa Puzzi, in Pied- 
mont, on my way. According to the directions 
Madame Puzzi had given me in London, I was to 
alight at Asti, where every local vetturino knew 
the villa ; I had but to hail a cabman and tell him 
where to drive. I did this, but the result was not 
quite what I expected. The vetturino^ or cab- 
man, assured me he knew the Villa Puzzi well, 
and continued to insist that he did so during a 
drive of some two or three hours, after which he 
addressed me, and saying it was farther than he 
thought, proposed we should go back to Asti. 

* You may if you like,' I replied, having studied 
the driver, and believing I was a match for him. 
* Go back by all means ; you will have to walk. 
The horse and trap will go on with me.' 

'But,* exclaimed the man, * the road's not safe 
after dark, and the sun is setting.' 

' Safe or not, I am going on,' I replied. 
, He said no more, and we jogged along among 
the hills. There was no habitation in sight. The 
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prospect was not promising. Presently, at a turn 
of the road, a very remarkable object came in 
sight. It was perfectly white, and, in the distance, 
looked like a ghost on horseback. As we ap- 
proached it, we found it was a rider, dressed in 
white from head to foot, astride a donkey of pre- 
cisely the same colour. I addressed the figure ; 
it turned round and shouted at me in tones of 
hearty welcome and astonishment It was Papa 
Puzzi ! The last time we met, some few weeks 
previously in Regent Street, his beard was as 
black as coal, and he was dressed with all the 
care and attention of a fashionable beau. What a 
change ! 

We were close to his country house, an exten- 
sive villa in the centre of an amphitheatre of hills, 
with the effigy of a French horn on the top of the 
campanile. After a few days at the villa, where 
I was most affectionately greeted by all the Puzzi 
family, I resumed my journey homewards. 

Passing Magenta, I decided to make a bid for 
the dog of General Espinasse. We were only a 
few minutes at the station, but long enough for 
one of the porters, who said the dog belonged to 
him, to refuse indignantly my suggestion that he 
should part with the dog, and then to accept 
IDG francs, and place my purchase in a horse-box. 
At Turin I went to Trombetta s Hotel, the dog 
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with me. Capital quarters in the courtyard of the 
hotel were provided for my travelling companion, 
who was an object of interest to everyone, but 
who would not be comforted by any endearments,, 
and resolutely refused to eat or drink. The dog 
lay with its muzzle between its forepaws, and 
moaned unceasingly. This continuing all night, 
the hotel proprietor next day politely told me the 
dog could not be allowed to remain. At break- 
fast I received half a dozen telegrams from 
Magenta requesting I would send back the four- 
footed hero, and offering any money for him — the 
railway officials had subscribed a large sum for 
the restoration of their favourite. I replied that 
if the amount I had given were refunded I would 
comply with the request. In the course of the 
day his owner, the porter, in railway uniform, 
arrived. On seeing the man and recognising the 
uniform, the dog sprang into the air and almost 
throttled itself in endeavouring to get at him, so- 
great was its joy at meeting its old master again. 
I said farewell to the dog of General Espinasse. 
When in Milan a few years later I came upon it 
in the window of a furrier, stuffed, and labelled as 
a most interesting historical curiosity. 

At Susa I renewed the acquaintance of the 
hospitable station-master ; but the train was late,, 
the diligence ready to start, and our interview 
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very short. I do not think he recognised me 
until I left him, when he may have remembered 
the early breakfast we had together. On the 
other side of Mont Cenis, when driving down the 
mountain, the railway-station at Chambery was 
seen to be on fire. A splendid sight ! There 
was little or no water, or rather, there were no 
contrivances to apply whatever water may have 
been at hand ; consequently the conflagration had 
it all its own way, and was allowed to burn itself 
out. The buildings round the station were chiefly 
of wood, and afforded good food for flames, the 
effect of which was considerably increased by 
three heavily-loaded diligences having caught fire. 
The monsters were all alight when drawn out 
from under a shed, and in the roadway were like 
so many gigantic bonfires. How they smoked 
and crackled ! What pillars of flame they shot up 
into the clear blue sky ! The excitement was 
tremendous among the railway officials and scanty 
population of the district. They could do nothing, 
however, but stare, chatter, and run about, in 
which occupation they indulged to their heart's 
content. 

The railway-station at Chambery was still burn- 
ing, and, with Mont Cenis for a background, 
presenting a grander picture than ever, when the 
engine shrieked, and the train began to move, 
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carrying with it those who were on their way to 
Paris. 

The morning after my arrival at the H6tel 
Meurice in Paris, being njore or less knocked up 
by the journey from Turin, I slept longer than 
usual. When I awoke, Meyerbeer was watching 
over me, like, as he said, some good angel who 
had come to ask me to dinner. It became a 
practice with him, whenever he heard I was in 
Paris, to call the first thing in the morning with 
places for the theatre, or an invitation in his hand, 
to arrange my programme for the day. We 
usually dined at the Caf6 Voisin, in the Rue 
St. Honor6, a favourite haunt of the great com- 
poser, where the menu was always the subject of his 
serious attention some time during the afternoon. 

Many a pleasant gathering with Brandus, 
Fiorentino, and others, has the light of other days 
shone upon when I have been the guest of 
Meyerbeer at that excellent caf6. Louis Brandus, 
the prince of publishers — Fiorentino, one of the 
most graphic critics that ever contributed to the 
foreign press, who never disguised the fact that 
his praises were to be bought at so much a 
line. You asked Fiorentino his terms, and he 
would inquire if you wished him to provide 
you with a success, a great success, or a succis 
colossal. And he would quote his tariff for so 
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many articles in the CGnstUtUionnel accordingly. 
He vindicated this apparently corrupt procedure 
by assuring you he always convinced himself of 
the merit of the subject he was asked to notice, 
and some such apology or justification was neces- 
sary for the traffic he openly carried on. In the 
event of remunerative success being achieved by 
the artist of whom he had written, he would not 
hesitate to ask you to supplement the fee you 
might have paid him by a dinner-service, or some 
other contribution to his stock of domestic furni- 
ture. By this means he set up house, and filled 
his dwelling-place with the choicest household 
treasures. No one complained. I never heard a 
word said against Fiorentino, nor against his 
system, which I have known to be loudly defended 
by those who used as loudly to condemn any 
supposed venality of the French press. He was 
a brilliant writer, wielding a pen pointed with wit 
and satire, and very often dipped in gall. 

While I was in Paris on this occasion, the 
Sisters Marchisio and the great impression they 
had made by their duet singing were a constant 
topic of conversation. Rossini spoke to me about 
them, and suggested I should hear them ; Verger, 
my agent, urged me to let him open negotiations 
with them on my behalf. This was done, and I 
arranged with Fiorentino that in the event of my 
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concluding any engagement with the Marchisios 
he should tell his readers who they were, how 
they sang, and notice their performances in Paris 
before they came to England. I told Rossini my 
plan when lunching with him at his dwelling on 
the Boulevard des Italiens, the day I left Paris. 
I endeavoured to induce him to say he would 
write a duet especially for the sisters, but he would 
not promise. In spite of Madame Rossini's pro- 
tests, he kept the macaroni waiting while he 
played me a pianoforte piece he had composed 
that morning. It was a craze of the great maestro 
to pose as a pianist, and whether in joke or 
earnest, as a pastime or serious study, he was 
always practising the pianoforte. In a cut-away 
coat, baggy trousers and nondescript -coloured 
wig, he looked like a well-to-do farmer at the 
instrument, and hardly like the composer of * II 
Barbiere,* albeit the farmer in question evinced 
more animation and excitement at the sound of 
music than the whole race of farmers is generally 
supposed to possess. 

We had a saunter together on the Boulevards 
after luncheon, and were gazing at a jeweller's 
window when Rossini suddenly recollected he had 
to do some shopping. We then went into a 
hosier's shop, and I had to pass judgment upon 
the woollen socks he wanted. The bowing and 
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scraping of the hosier when he recognised his 
customer exceeded anything of the kind I ever 
witnessed. Rossini chatted cheerfully enough, 
but when the shopkeeper began talking about the 
opera, and said he had had the supreme felicity of 
hearing * GuIUaume Tell/ the conversation was 
terminated by one of the talkers walking abruptly 
out of the shop. 

Rossini made his extraordinary reputation 
before he was thirty-seven years of age, and then 
retired from active life, obstinately refusing every 
inducement to set to work again. It should not 
be forgotten that Rossini may claim to have 
developed, if not to have originated, the crescendo, 
an effect in orchestration rarely if ever attempted 
by the composers preceding him. 

During forty years of idleness he may be said 
to have seen posterity begin to do him honour. 
However strange such idleness appears, it may 
have been justified by failing power. Nothing 
since * Guillaume Tell,' except the * Stabat Mater,' 
was produced by the maestro worthy of his great 
name, although many fugitive works, written for 
amusement, have been made known since his 
decease, November 13, 1868. Among the so- 
called posthumous compositions is the * Messe 
Solennelle,' the intrinsic merits of which are 
much disputed by musical authorities. 
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Rossini was born at Pesaro, a small town in the 
Roman States. His father was a trumpeter, his 
mother a second-rate singer. Some genealogists 
have taken pains to prove that he was descended 
from a noble family that flourished during the 
sixteenth century, and point to the armorial bear- 
ings of his ancestors as prophetic of the future 
reputation of the Swan of Pesaro. 

On the escutcheon of Fabrizio Rossini, Governor 
of Ravenna in 1570, is found a rose surmounted 
by a nightingale. The omen is propitious^ 
certainly, whether the genealogy be correct or 
not. 

• When twelve years old Rossini gave most un- 
mistakable signs of genius. He began to com- 
pose, and in 18 10 produced an operetta at Venice. 
From that time he was actively employed. He 
composed with marvellous facility — the ' Barbiere/ 
for instance, in fourteen days. I have heard him 
relate how he wrote the prison scene duet in * La 
Gazza Ladra' in a music publisher's back shop 
while the copyists were waiting. The well-known 
prayer in *Mos6/ at the hearing of which, in 
Naples, women fainted, and the audience went 
crazy with excitement, was jotted down among a 
crowd of friends in about an hour, and sent off 
to the theatre to be tried. This facility, of pro- 
duction was essentially characteristic of Rossini ; 
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when it failed him, he ceased to write. A list 
of his popular operas would fill this page — they 
were all produced before that time of life when 
the mental powers of most men are said to be 
matured. Some of his operas failed ; when that 
happened, he would go to bed and sleep off the 
disappointment* It was thus with the ^ Barbiere' 
when first performed. He had confidence in its 
ultimate success, and attributed the coldness of its 
reception to the stolidity of the public. 

In or about the year 1823 he came to London, 
and is said to have made the large sum of y^7,ooo 
in five months by giving concerts, playing at 
Court — he was a great favourite of George IV.^ 
and other means. Always careful, and even par- 
simonious in money matters, Rossini amassed a 
large fortune. He married Mdlle. Colbrand, a 
prima donna of Continental repute, and with her 
acquired a handsome income. 

The most delightful artistic assemblies in Paris 
used to be Rossini's receptions on Saturday 
evenings during the winter months. Celebrities 
of the day then gathered together to pay their 
court to the illustrious musician — ^painters, politi- 
cians, princes of every royal family in Europe 
crowded his spacious salons in the Chaussee 
d'Antin. Vocalists, celebrated and unknown to 
fame, came in numbers to have the honour of sing- 
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ing to Rossini. Sometimes he would accompany 
the singers, and would exert himself to the utmost 
when doing so, encouraging the debutants with 
many a kind expression of approval. Usually 
he sat in an arm-chair to receive the guests, 
surrounded by Taglioni (the original), Grisi, 
Tamburini, Gardoni, and other courtiers who 
formed his garde dhonneur. 

The hours of reception were from nine to 
eleven. The entertainment consisted of music 
and bonS'tnots. Indeed, there was no other 
refreshment for the mind or body. 

But I am neglecting my duties as an impresario 
in this long reference to the great maestro. 

Some of the arrangements in progress for the 
autumn of 1859 have been already mentioned. 
They were supplemented by one or two short 
concert tours, and kept me and my faithful 
secretary, Charles Sheppard, fully employed. I 
returned home from my trip to Genoa to find 
plenty to do, and plans to be carried out which 
had gained no advantage by the delay that had 
occurred. Touring in the provinces requires time 
for preparation and announcement ; at least, it did 
when it was my special vocation. I attribute a 
great deal of the success which attended the en- 
gagements then undertaken by me to the fact 
that I made all arrangements far in advance. 
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and never in a hurry. Thus, although the Balfe 
tour was not to take place until January, i860, the 
dates and route of the tour were settled in August 
of the previous year. Then, again, I was for- 
tunate in my representatives on the different 
tours, who always looked carefully after the 
receipts. 

In common with the merchant, shopkeeper, and 
every other man of business, all caterers for the 
amusement of the public know the necessity of 
establishing some plan by which their receipts can 
be properly ascertained and made secure from any 
attempt to tamper with them. A good and 
efficient system of check is of paramount impor- 
tance in all transactions where money passes 
through several hands ; but nowhere is it so in- 
dispensable as in a theatre, hall, or concert-room. 
It is a matter of vital interest to employers and 
employed, principal and agent alike ; for when 
the system adopted is complete and satisfactory, 
the former are protected, and the latter placed 
beyond temptation and suspicion. A check, to be 
perfect, should be self-acting, and betray any or 
the slightest departure from the rule laid down. 
Thus, where money is taken at the door of a 
theatre, the tickets issued to the public by the 
cashier should be in consecutive numbers, and the 
ticket-taker who receives them be able to give a 
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correct return of the cashier's receipts by telling 
the number on the last card handed to him. 
Theoretically, this plan is faultless. The tickets 
given in the first instance to the cashier to be 
sold in due order, check his cash ; by learning 
the number on the last ticket issued, the manager 
can know exactly the amount of the receipts. 
But the plan when put into practice does not 
altogether prevent collusion between the cashier 
and ticket-taker should they be in league to- 
gether. To render any such fraudulent combina- 
tions among their officials impossible is the great 
difficulty with which theatrical managers have to 
contend. Not that money-takers and ticket- 
takers are as a class dishonest, but the temptation 
in their way is so strong, and the crime of 
pocketing money, not their own, apparently so 
trifling, as to make every precaution necessary, 
although it is not often that a carefully -organized 
system of fraud, such as that known as the ' pot 
of porter robbery,' is discovered, or can be 
supposed to exist. This nefarious scheme was 
carried on as follows for some years in one of the 
London theatres : a cashier, ticket-taker, and a 
pot-boy arranged that when the beer was brought 
round, as is usual, during the evening, the ticket- 
taker should put a certain number of tickets into 
the pewter pot, which was then carried by the 
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boy to the cashier, who removed the checks from 
their hiding-place and resold them to the public. 
The manager, of course, had but one return made 
him, and that never included the tickets sold a 
second time. All vigilance was successfully eluded 
by its being understood beforehand how many 
tickets were to be conveyed each night in the pot 
of porter. The fraud was at length discovered, I 
believe, by a quarrel among the swindlers. It 
would have been perhaps sooner detected had the 
tickets been numbered, as in that case any dis- 
arrangement of the numbers must have excited 
suspicion immediately. 

This principle of regularity, now generally re- 
cognised, is carried out to the fullest extent in a 
ticket system invented by the manager of a Man- 
chester theatre. According to this plan, the 
tickets or checks, which are in the form of 
penny-pieces, are issued by the cashier, and, on 
being received by the check-taker, dropped into 
a tube in shape resembling the tube of a baro- 
meter. This tube or pipe is slit down the centre, 
and on each side a rising scale, in divisions of ten 
each, is marked just as the degrees are marked at 
the side of a barometer. As the checks fall into 
the tube, being partially visible through the open- 
ing in the tube, they indicate their exact quantity 
by the fixed number shown at the side. Properly 
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managed and kept under lock and key, this system 
almost defies collusion, as the cashier draws his 
tickets from a * tell-tale/ which shows how many 
he has used. His cash, moreover, must tally 
exactly with the checks drawn therefrom, as well 
as with those in the ticket- barometer. Another 
feature in the system is a telegraph-wire attached 
to the tubes, which are placed at the different 
entrances, and every check that falls therein is at 
once recorded on a disc in the manager^s room. 
The ingenuity of this plan is only comparable with 
its simplicity. It may not render misappropria- 
tion of receipts altogether impossible, but it will 
certainly go a long way to ensure their safety. 
Doorkeepers, even where turnstiles are used, will 
always have it in their power to admit their 
friends, either gratis or * for a consideration.' It 
is not, however, against such occasional petty 
offences that precaution is necessary — although 
they are undoubtedly tantamount to purloining 
so much money as the tickets misapplied may 
represent — but against systematic collusion which 
will, when it sets in, mysteriously diminish the 
most adequate receipts, to the managers per- 
plexity. 

Apart from good, bad, indifferent, or purloined 
receipts, there were difficulties ahead in the Balfe 
engagement which could not be foreseen, and 
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which necessitated the tour being carried out 
without the Balfes, To my surprise they went 
to St Petersburg a short time before the tour was 
to commence, although they knew the confusion 
that would arise were the announcements made in 
their name not fulfilled. Up to the last moment 
I refrained from *taking notice of their absence, 
but was ultimately obliged to publish a * manifesto/ 
and the following letters, which explained all that 
happened. 

I stated that in the previous August I made 
the Balfes an offer, which was accepted by them 
as follows : 

* 15, North Audley Street, London, 

^August 16, 1859. 

* Dear Willert, 

' I accept your offer of £^00 for the 
services of my daughter Victoire and n^y own 
in a concert-tour, to commence on January 2, and 
terminate February 25, inclusive, you paying all 
travelling and hotel expenses for three persons, 
first-class. The concerts not to be more than six 
per week, except that one or two extra should be 
judged of great advantage to you in the time. 
Victoire*s name is to be placed always at the head 
of the bills, advertisements, etc. The tour to be 
through England, Scotland, Wales, arid. Ireland. 
We shall accept nothing in the provinces with- 
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out your consent up to the time, it being 

well understood that we do what we like in 

London, 

* I remain^ 

* Your sincere friend, 

'M. W. Balfe/ 

'ToWmertBcale,Esq; 

This arrangement being concluded, they left 
England, and I heard nothing further from them 
until October 28, when, in a letter of that date 
from Danzig, Balfe wrote : 

* My dear Willert, 

*. . .We leave this next week for St. 
Petersburg, where I go to give concerts, etc, I 
will also give a concert at Moscow, and another 
at Warsaw, on our return to old England. 

* Your affectionate friend, 

'M. W. Balfe; 

To this letter I replied by return of post, 
strenuously advising the Balfes not to go to St. 
Petersburg, reminding them that their engage- 
ment with me was of the utmost importance to all 

* 

concerned, and urging the necessity of repose 
before the commencement of the tour. They 
received this advice before leaving Danzig, and 
wrote as follows : . 
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* Danzig, 

* Ncv ember 7. 

' Dear Willert, 

* Thanks for your letters, both received 
here. We start to-morrow. Certain boxes con- 
taining our furs had not arrived until yesterday, 
and it being Sunday, no possibility of getting 
them through the Custom House. Write me a 
few lines Poste Restante, St. Petersburg. Your 
company for the tour seems to me to be excellent. 
From St Petersburg I will send my ideas of 
programmes, etc. Addio. 

* Your affectionate friend, 

'M. W. Balfe/ 

The next communication was from St. Peters- 
burg : 

'St. Petersburg, 
^December 2^ 1859. 

*My dear Willert, 

'Victoire is carrying all before her here, 
and very shortly will become the pet of the place. 
We are in great despair about the engagement 
with you for January and February, and I had 
better come to the point at once, and tell you that 
it would be ruination to Victoire's reputation and 
future prospects to leave St. Petersburg before 
January 20. Will you engage someone else for 
the first month, and let us off ? I never should 
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have had the courage to propose this if I had not 
seen those letters you received from some of the 
concert-givers, in which they say, ** The Balfes 
are no attraction." I want to make Victoire 
attractive as much for your sake as for hers, and 
I think that a great success here would be good, 
very good, for all parties. Am I not right ? We 
cannot give our grand concert here before the 
first or second week in January, and we should 
be ruined to return to England before that. We 
arrived here a month too soon, but we have not 
lost time, for she has been introduced to, and 
sung before, some of the greatest personages, and 
with extraordinary success. Indeed, things look 
wonderfully bright for her in this great capital. 
I need not tell you that you will be no loser by 
this, for we are determined to do all we can to 
make it up to you. Now, pray arrange this affair 
in a manner so as not to compromise her with the 
public, and we shall all be very grateful. 

* I need not tell you that whatever expense you 
are put to we must make all right. 

* Believe me, dear Willert, 

' Yours very affectionately, 

*M. W. Balfe/ 

The engagement had been made since August, 
and was to commence on January 2. I received 
VOL. I. 21 
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the above proposal on December lo, and replied 
immediately : 

' Per Telegraphy December lo, 1859. 



M. W. Balfe, 

Poste Restante, 
St. Petersburg. 



^Fram 
Beale, 
Queen's Hotel, 
Cork Street, London, W. 
December la 



* You must sing here 2nd January, announced throughout England 
as the Balfe Tour, If you do not come, your reputation is ruined,' 

And by post the same day : 

* Queen's Hotel, Cork Street, 
^December la 

* My dear Balfe, 

* It is utterly impossible to comply with 
your request. All the arrangements are con- 
cluded, the concerts announced throughout the 
kingdom. I have made the names of Victoire 
and yourself the chief feature in all bills and 
advertisements, as you stipulated in the agreement, 
and because I undertook the tournie (at the 
urgent request of Madame Balfe) in order to 
advance Victoire s reputation in England. If you 
have any respect for your good name with the 
public or your friends, you will not hesitate a 
moment to fulfil our engagement. I am sorry to 
write in such strong terms, but you oblige me to 
do so by the proposal contained in your letter 
received to-day, dated December 2. 
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'Against my earnest advice you persisted in 
going to St. Petersburg, and now wish to upset 
an agreement which (to your own advantage) has 
been made ever since August 16. I have done 
all in my power to promote Victoire*s success, by 
associating her name with the most eminent 
artists, to engage whom I have incurred much 
trouble and expense^ You have in no wise assisted 
me in my efforts. I begged you to send me 
some extracts from the papers, notices of her 
performances in London and elsewhere. I asked 
you to make out a programme for the concerts, 
but in vain. Do not add to my difficulties by 
breaking your engagement, upon which I have 
advanced you ;^2CX) in full reliance upon your 
adhering to your word. Kind regards to all, 

* Yours truly, 

*WlLLERT BeALE.* 

The following telegram, sent upon receiving my 
refusal to comply with their request, contrasts 
strangely with the letter dated December 2 : 



' Per Telegraph, Petersburg, December 21. 

'To 

W. Beale, 



Queen's Hotel, 

Cork Street, Bond Street. 



^ From 

Balfe. 



*My daughter's health will not allow her to undertake the 
journey.' 

21 — 2 
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I answered : 



* Per Telegraph, December 23. 



'To 

Balfe, 

St. Petersburg. 



* From 
Beale, 

London. 



If you break your engagement the loss will be some thousands, 
which I shall make you pay. Pray come ; there is yet time.' 

To this I had no reply, and having waited 
until the last moment for their return, was obliged 
to conclude that the Balfes had intentionally broken 
their engagement with me. 

Under these circumstances I was fortunate in 
securing the assistance of Mdlle. Corbari and 
J. L. Hatton, in addition to the other performers 
already engaged. 

The disappointment occasioned incredible diffi- 
culty and trouble, all of which might have been 
easily avoided. However, when the confusion it 
caused was over, and the changes it necessitated 
had been made, I was fully compensated by the 
Balfes, and we were once more the best of friends. 
Victoire returned to London as Lady Crampton, 
and was the lionne of the drawing-room held by 
her Majesty in June, i86o. Her ladyship, in 
right of her husband's high diplomatic rank as our 
Ambassador at the Russian Court, had the privi- 
lege of the entrie — a privilege for which peeresses 
often sigh in vain. So says the Court Journal 
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of the period. In a year or two Lady Crampton 
divorced her husband, and subsequently became 
the Duchess of Frias, wife of a grandee of Spain — 
a surprising career for the debutante at the Lyceum 
Theatre, but one which she adorned with every 
feminine grace and dignity. 

Herr Louis Engel, who played the harmonium 
on this tour, was the well-known * L. E.' of literary 
fame. He was, and I dare say still is, a most 
skilful instrumentalist. The amusing letters he 
wrote me describing the progress of the tour went 
far to relieve the annoyance occasioned by the 
broken engagement Louis Engel irritated me 
at first by insisting that I should advise him as to 
the travelling-cap he should wear, but his letters 
atoned for all the worry arising from that 
momentous question. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



PICCOLOMINI. 



The recollection of my association with Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Balfe, and other composers, brings 
with it, naturally enough, many a memory of their 
music. Who shall define the variety of their 
respective styles, the difference in their manner of 
giving expression to the same sentiment ? Meyer- 
beer and Rossini — no two composers were evermore 
alike and unlike — none more dramatic and im- 
passioned in art ; but supposing they had the same 
text to set to music, the most uneducated ear could 
detect the touch of each, unless pains were taken 
to disguise it, and even then some phrase, like the 
unguarded answer of an unwilling witness, would 
lead to a betrayal of the truth. But how to 
describe this distinctive individuality ? Metaphors 
may be used to do so, but they can convey no 
impression of that which it is intended should be 
understood. It may be said, for instance, that 
Meyerbeer's music resembles a finely -wrought 
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mosaic, the minutest part of which is set with 
greatest care ; or that Rossini's is like the south 
wind, now soft and low, profusely florid, now 
furious and fast, but always warm and luscious in 
its nature. Yet neither these words nor any 
others will enable the reader to form an idea of 
the contrast that exists between the modes of 
musical expression of the two composers. Even 
as it is impossible in writing to describe a perfume 
— unless, indeed, by comparison — so it is beyond 
the power of the pen to explain the effect of 
different combinations of sound. 

I once heard a discussion between Rossini and 
Meyerbeer upon this subject. They were speak- 
ing of the * Huguenots,' and Rossini expressed his 
admiration of the duet between Valentine and 
Raoul that occurs in the fourth act of that opera. 

* Those words were written for me,' said Ros- 
sini, * and I intended using them in " Guillaume 
Tell." ' 

' Had you done so, mon cher,' replied Meyer- 
beer, * they would have told their story very 
differently.' 

The remark implied a compliment, and was 
intended to corroborate what had already been 
said with reference to musical expression, the 
character of which constitutes individuality — one 
of the most precious qualities a creative or 
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executive artist can possess. The term implies 
a more ineffable attribute than style, which may 
be imitated, while individuality cannot be counter- 
feited, it being the innate and inalienable property 
of its possessor. It may be urged that by making 
this distinction in terms I but raise an obstacle 
for the purpose of defeating it ; but I contend 
that the difference between the two qualities, 
style and individuality, is greater than is generally 
recognised, and that the presence of the latter is 
the crucial test of genius — ^genius, let it be under- 
stood, wisely directed, pure and simple, not per- 
verted. Many instances can be cited in which 
eccentricity has been mistaken for the rare pro- 
perty in question ; but eccentricity is assuredly 
not indicative of genius, although it may often be 
one of its inherent weaknesses. As Ruskin has 
happily said, there are many religions, but only 
one morality ; so in all phases of individuality it 
must be proved by the reductio ad verum to be 
true art, and free from the dross of eccentricity to 
which it is so dangerously closely allied. Poetry 
being an art by which the outward senses are less 
affected than by either painting or music, the pro- 
perty in question seems to be less vital in its essence 
than in the case of the two latter. It exists, un- 
doubtedly, but it may be so reproduced by an 
imitator as to render authenticity difficult to decide. 



^^ 
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In music this abstract quality, although far 
more subtle, is still more distinct than in either 
painting or poetry. An educated listener, hearing 
a composition by any well-known composer for 
the first time, can decide as to its authorship, not 
by any set rule or precept, but by an impression 
that is akin to instinct. And this is one of the 
mysteries of music, for those who possess it are 
unable to explain it. You cannot define the 
difference between the music of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, nor reduce to any satisfactory 
terms your reasons for recognising their re- 
spective works. You may say the one is grander 
than the other, endeavour to describe the im- 
pression they produce upon you ; but your 
words will mean nothing — that is to say, so far 
as a definition is concerned. Yet no two indi- 
viduals speaking different languages could ex- 
press themselves more diversely than do the 
two composers mentioned, even when giving 
utterance to the same thoughts by a means 
common to both. To my mind, there is nothing 
more marvellous than this in the whole range of 
mental phenomena. Greater similarity obtains in 
the works of all painters and poets than in the 
compositions of really great musicians, who are 
few, be it remembered, although their imitators 
are as numberless as the sands of the sea, exer- 
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cising the faculty of mimicry with reckless audacity. 
It is by their marked individuality that the great 
original thinkers are distinguished, not by the 
style or character of their music, for that can 
easily be copied. How distinct, for instance, is 
this mysterious attribute in all the compositions of 
Handel, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and others who have founded schools of composi- 
tion ! and does it not gradually disappear in the 
works of their followers who abandon the task of 
thinking for themselves, and are satisfied with 
being slavish copyists ? Individuality is the true 
test of originality in music, and, when rightly 
trained, also of excellence. 

It ensures for its possessor universal and last- 
ing repute. But, as in painting, it must not be 
spurious or overstrained, or it will lead to certain 
disappointment. It would be invidious to allude 
to those living composers who are merely imitators 
of others, or who have attempted to strike out a 
path for themselves by trying to assume a quality 
they do not possess. Many instances, doubtless, 
will suggest themselves to you who may read 
this, and you will also observe how many clever 
composers are at present extant whose names are 
unknown beyond the sphere of their own in- 
fluence, simply because their works have no 
characteristic such as that to which I have 
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alluded. The intention of this long dissertation 
upon what is, after all, an abstract quality may be 
asked, and my only excuse for occupying so much 
of your time is a desire to encourage, however 
humbly, your faculty of art criticism. I believe 
firmly in the humanizing influence exercised by 
painting, poetry, and music, when duly appre- 
ciated and properly understood, and, in the 
words of an authority I have already quoted, 
that whosoever recognises fine art is exalted 
by it. 

But what, you may ask, can all this have to do 
with the name at the head of this chapter ? Pic- 
colomini was neither a painter, poet, nor — stop ! 
you were going to say * nor musician ' ? and you 
would have been wrong, clearly and distinctly 
wrong. Piccolomini was an executive musician 
of immense ability, one who possessed individu- 
ality in a remarkable degree, and consequently 
the drift of the preceding remarks is by no means 
irrelevant. 

Gifted with a true soprano voice, limited in 
power and compass, of small figure, essentially 
winning in manner and appearance, Piccolomini 
was the pocket edition, if not the waistcoat- 
pocket edition, of a prima donna who, by sheer 
force of strong individuality and a fascinating 
style of art, became a popular favourite. So 
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little voice did the songstress possess, stern critics 
have been known to declare she won an encore 
by the sudden elevation of her hands, combined 
with an adroit movement of the head and a 
shake of the skirt, in lieu of a high note. No 
matter how, the encore never failed to come 
whenever the singer invited it She was only 
a few years before the English public at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and then brought a most 
prosperous professional career to an end by her 
marriage with the Marquis Gaetani. 

It is said to her honour that, on hearing her 
former manager required assistance, the Mar- 
chioness later on emerged from retirement, and 
sang for Mr. Lumley a whole season without 
other reward than his expression of gratitude. 
Piccolomini's last tour was made with me in 
i860. It was undertaken, I fancy, very much 
against her inclination, and for very good reason ; 
it separated her from the Marquis Gaetani, who 
had then recently declared himself, and interfered 
with the delight of courtship. There are many, 
I dare say, who will sympathize with Marietta 
Piccolomini at having to make a provincial tour, 
accompanied by her mother and a large number 
of singers, under such circumstances. At any 
rate, I did. She was a prey to melancholy and 
regret, and was often to be found in tears. After 
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a series of operas at Liverpool and Manchester, 
we proceeded to Dublin, leaving Manchester one 
Saturday evening in time to meet the Holyhead 
mail-train at Crewe. 

I wrote privately to the Marquis, and told him 
by what train to travel from London in order 
to reach Crewe in time to receive us there. We 
had a dreary journey from Manchester ; the sea 
was looked forward to as a cruel ordeal, as it is 
even by many people who are not in love, and as 
a still more dreadful barrier to every source of 
happiness. It is midnight. The carriage is dark. 
We are all depressed and dull — some of us are 
dozing; others peering out into obscurity, and 
trying to discover why the train is slackening 
speed. We are not long in doubt. As we draw 
up alongside the platform a face appears at the 
window. One of us gives a joyous scream of 
recognition, and all melancholy, regret, tears, 
dulness, and depression vanish like magic in a 
brilliant transformation-scene of ecstasy. It was 
well worth while to write to the Marquis to meet 
us at Crewe. 

As we continued our journey across the Isle of 
Anglesey, Aldighieri, the baritone of the party, 
showed signs of indisposition. The ?na/ de mer 
he may have been about to suffer was anticipated 
by a mal somewhere else. So unwell did he 
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become, that I sent on the rest under the care of 
Arditi, and remained with the invalid at the 
Royal Hotel, Holyhead. We called in a medico, 
who prescribed remedies which were supplied by 
the local chemist, labelled, ' Bills to be taken at 
once,' together with an outward application, 
which was described as a * blaster.' We were 
in Wales, where sometimes ' p's ' are * b s ' ; and 
English was, and may be still, looked upon as a 
foreign tongue. 

The first representations at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, were considerably interfered with by the 
weather. According to the Dublin papers, some 
doubts existed in the minds of many people whether, 
owing to the great violence of the gale for the 
two previous days, the artists could appear at the 
time announced, and placards were circulated at 
the approaches to the theatre stating that Signor 
Aldighieri was seriously ill at Holyhead, and that 
Signor Belart felt so much indisposed after the 
voyage as to be incapable of singing on the first 
night. It was further placarded that Signor 
Altavilla had, at very short notice, undertaken 
the part of Alfredo in the 'Traviata,' and Mr. 
Patey that of Germont in the same opera. The 
audience, nevertheless, indulged in an uproar 
which did not subside until Piccolomini appealed 
to them, saying, * My dear friends, I hope you 
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will allow me to sing/, in compliance with which 
request all went smoothly. In the press next 
day the audience were rebuked for having in- 
terrupted the performance with unseemly clamour : 
' If some of those who were so vociferous had 
been subjected to a tossing in the Channel during 
a furious gale, they would in all probability not 
have found themselves in the humour for singing 
for some time after gaining ierra firma^ En- 
thusiasm, however, increased as the series of 
performances went on and the artists regained 
their health. Madame Rudersdorff sang alternate 
evenings with Piccolomini in ' Lucrezia Borgia,' 
and other operas of her repertoire. 

At Holyhead the weather moderated, and my 
invalid gradually revived under the * bills ' and 
'blaster' treatment. During his short con- 
valescence, I made the acquaintance of the wild 
scenery of the neighbourhood ; and while the 
storm was still raging I witnessed a wreck in the 
Bay of Holyhead. An exciting scene ! The 
pier-master invited me to enter his office at the 
end of the pier, and from one of the windows I 
had a full view of all that occurred, protected 
from the weather, and assisted by a first-rate 
telescope. The sun shone brilliantly in a clear 
blue sky, although the sea was still lashed into 
fury by the terrific wind. A collier was seen on 
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the rocks across the bay. The lifeboat put out, 
fought bravely with the tremendous waves, and 
reached the wreck. Presently the boat made 
again towards us. Assistance had been refused. 
But the boat had not reached the pier before the 
crew of the collier took to the rigging, and made 
signs for help. Too late. The lifeboat turned 
back, but every eflfort was in vain. The crew 
dropped from the rigging into the foaming 
breakers one by one, like so many flies, and 
perished before the lifeboat could be of any use. 
I counted them as they fell. A more distressing 
sight cannot be imagined than the death of those 
men in the broad light of day, within hail of 
help and beyond its reach. 

We crossed over to Dublin. Aldighieri met 
with great success. He was a tall, good-looking 
fellow, and as his voice and singing matched his 
personal appearance, he made a most favourable 
impression upon the Dublin public. Socially he 
was an immense favourite with all of us, being 
amiable and amusing. He had the gift of rhyming, 
and while a prisoner at Holyhead indited some 
verses for Arditi, afterwards to become famouis as 
the * Bacio,' which, whether musically or practically 
considered, is always diverting, especially as a 
duet. 

Arditi composed his celebrated valse in Dublin 
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for Piccolomini, who sang it, if I remember rightly, 
for the first time as a finale to Paisiello's musical 
farce, ' La Serva Padrona,' It speedily became 
popular, and sung by every prima donna, played 
on every organ, and whistled by every street boy 
in the civilized world. It has gradually been 
supplanted by other melodies, but none more 
spontaneous and inspiriting has yet taken its place. 
The Piccolomini operas in Dublin terminated on 
March 24, i860, with a performance of • La 
Traviata.' 

' After the opera,' says a contemporary account, 
* in obedience to a unanimous call made by the entire 
house, Mdlle. Piccolomini came forward, not to 
sing, but to say convien partiTy and to speak a few 
words of farewell to an audience which, it is but 
just to say, had contributed not a little to enhance 
her fame as an actress and her repute as a lyric 
vocalist. When the tremendous cheering which 
greeted the fair donna's appearance had sub- 
sided, she said : 

' " My kind Irish friends, I must try to thank 
you in my very bad English " (cheers). " I now 
return to my home — to my native Italy" (cries of 
** No, no !"). " There other claims and other 
duties call me. I shall never stand on this stage 
before you again " (cries of " Sorry we are for it !" 
and loud cheering). " I must tell you now how 
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grateful I am to the Irish people, and how dear 
to me is Ireland" (loud cheering). "I cannot 
show how much I do thank you for your kindness 
to me, so much greater than I have deserved" 
(cries of " No, no !" and renewed cheering). " I 
wish you all happiness. In Italy I shall never 
forget you. I cannot say more, for mine heart is 
full. Kind friends, farewell !" ' 

Yet later another performance took place at the 
stage-door of the Theatre Royal. The horses 
were removed from Piccolomini's carriage by a 
vast crowd, intending to act as substitute for any 
other means of traction, and to pull the prima 
donna by force of arms in triumph to Morrisson's 
Hotel. This greatly alarmed the little lady, who 
refused to leave her dressing-room until her ener- 
getic admirers had dispersed. Of course they 
would not disperse, and did not dream of doing 
so. But for stratagem, they might have remained 
round the stage-door until now. After long delay, 
much discussion, and fruitless persuasion, I sug- 
gested that the maid in attendance should repre- 
sent her mistress, and assume Piccolomini*s cloak 
and head-gear. The suggestion was adopted with 
great glee. We dressed, or, rather, we wrapped 
up the maid, and disguised her beyond the possi- 
bility of recognition. She was a short, dumpy 
individual, whose figure greatly assisted the 
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deception. Followed by his future mother-in- 
law, trembling with emotion, the Marquis toot the 
maid under his arm, and led her gallantly to the 
carriage, which was entered without detection or 
suspicion amid deafening cheers. Meanwhile I 
escorted the genuine object of the cheers to the 
box-office entrance of the theatre, our footsteps 
round the dress-circle in the dark being guided by 
a lantern held by one of the firemen on duty. 
We found a cab and reached Morrisson's vtd 
Westland Row, in time to 'assist,' without being 
recognised, at the arrival of the carriage, and the 
rapturous reception of its occupants when they 
alighted at the door of the hotel. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SEVERAL TOURS. 



In turning over old records of the past I am re- 
minded of some circumstances to which allusion 
has not yet been made. Here, for example, is the 
playbill of a touring-party in 1857. The singers 
announced in large letters at the head of the bill 
are Madame Gassier, Madame Borchardt, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves. It is an objectionable plan, in 
my opinion, to give special prominence to the 
names of any artists in such an announcement. 
It encourages the star system, than which no 
system can be worse, and is, moreover, an in- 
vidious distinction that should never be made. 
Some of the local managers and printers used to 
insist upon having their own way in the matter, 
pleading the attraction of their own way as a 
reason for its continuance. Usually, however, 
where my touring parties were concerned, I suc- 
ceeded in having all names in a bill in letters of 
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the same size, as they always should be. Accord- 
ing to the announcement referred to, ' La Son- 
nambula ' and ' Don Giovanni ' were the operas 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Bath, then under 
the management of J. H. Chute, on November 23 
and 24, 1857. At Bath and elsewhere during 
that autumn, Madame Gassier and Sims Reeves 
appeared in the ' Sonnambula,' and with them, as 
Alessio, Signor Marianni, otherwise Mr. J. H* 
Mapleson, who commenced his operatic career as 
one of my second tenors. He was less useful on 
the stage than behind the scenes, and ultimately 
acted as my representative with an opera company, 
in which capacity he made the acquaintance of 
Th^r^se Titiens. Mr. Tennant sang Ottavio 
in ' Don Giovanni.' 

I met Tennant in Dublin, where, owing to his 
good social position and vocal ability, he was for 
some time the leading amateur tenor of fashion- 
able life, and where he married one of the sisters 
of Sims Reeves. He sang well, and with great 
refinement, but his voice was not powerful, nor 
was he tall enough to represent an opera tenor 
with effect. On the occasion of his d6but in 
* Don Pasquale,' at the Dublin Theatre Royal, 
while Grisi, Alboni, Gassier, Mario, and others 
were there with me, in September, 1857, a cabal 
was organized against him. It was unexpectedly 
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defeated in a friendly way by a good-humoured 
perversion of his name from the gallery. In the 
midst of unreasonable and ill-natured opposition, 
a voice cried out : ' Give him a chance, boys ! 
Sure, he's only a weekly tenant !' — ^and fair play 
prevailed. Every phrase he sang, whether weakly 
or not, after that appeal to the sense of fairness of 
the audience, was loudly applauded, disaster was 
averted, and a satisfactory result achieved. 

In returning from Dublin we met with a railway 
accident, or, rather, a railway jerk — ^by no means 
a serious affair, but sufficiently severe to awaken 
those who were asleep during the night journey. 
We were nearing Stafford. I was sitting opposite 
Giulia Grisi, and found myself suddenly in the 
diva's lap. Tennant, next me, encountered 
Madame Gassier opposite, while Mario, who was 
playing chess with Stanzieri in the further comer 
of the carriage, laughed at our surprise. Beyond 
a shaking and a shock no one sustained any 
apparent injury. Tennant, however, on reaching 
London, took to bed, and sent for a doctor. His 
nerves were unstrung, he said, and he claimed 
damages from the London and North-Western 
Railway Company for unstringing them. Skelding, 
the official medical officer of the company, saw 
the patient, and thought seriously of the case. 
Tennant ultimately received ;^7o, I think — at any 
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rate, a good sum — from the railway company as a 
panacea for his nerves. 

Another and much more serious accident, and 
which caused grave anxiety for some time in i860, 
happened to the Gassiers on their way to New 
York. They sailed in the Cunard steamship Asia 
from Liverpool. A collision with another vessel 
of the same line — the America — occurred in mid- 
ocean. The original Atlantic cable announced 
the disaster, and then ceased to speak. The 
collision was known to have taken place, and the 
America was safe. No news could be had of 
the Asia, Tidings came at last in the course of 
post. The Asia had put into Newfoundland, and 
although great damage was done, not a life was 
lost by the catastrophe. The double event — the 
collision in mid-ocean between two ships of the 
same service and the failure of the cable — excited 
the most painful apprehension at the time. 

Among the undertakings in 1861, at which 
year, according to the order of events, we have 
now arrived, my engagements included a tour 
with Alboni, Arabella Goddard, Piatti, and others 
in the spring, with Th^rese Titiens and with 
Adelina Patti in the autumn. The Alboni tour I 
placed under the direction of Edward Land, a 
conscientious musician and a capital man of busi- 
ness. Edward Land was constantly associated 
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with me, and proved one of the most efficient 
representatives I ever had. His long experience 
with John Wilson, the Scotch vocalist, to whom 
he acted as manager and accompanist, gave him 
invaluable knowledge of the provinces and of all 
necessary detail. 

Arabella Goddard, the solo pianiste of the 
party, rivalled Alboni in popularity. Born at 
St. Servan in Brittany in 1836, she played in 
public when little more than four years old, and 
being successively placed under the tuition of 
Kalkbrenner, Mrs. Anderson, and Thalberg, 
gradually gained in reputation as a pianiste when 
no longer an infant prodigy. The Queen and 
Prince Albert took gracious notice of her in 1848, 
and in 1850 she appeared for the first time in 
London at the National Concerts given at Her 
Majesty's Theatre. Since then Arabella God- 
dard's pianoforte-playing has acquired world-wide 
renown, owing to its astonishing brilliancy, and to 
the fact of its being stanchly supported and made 
universally known by her husband, J. W. Davison, 
the musical critic of the Times. Remarkably pre- 
possessing in appearance, Arabella Goddard 
derived all the advantage of sympathy with good 
looks and a charming presence, before challenging 
the opinion of an audience as to her artistic skill. 
Seated at the piano, with statuesque rigidity of 
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figure, she performed wonders of dexterity on the 
keyboard, unmoved, and with the greatest apparent 
ease, following, in this respect, the example of her 
master, Thalberg. Every imaginable difficulty in 
pianoforte-playing was overcome by her without 
the slightest indication of effort or embarrassment 
— the fingers moved with the rapidity of lightning 
over the keys, and seemed altogether independent 
of the well-posed hands and arms to which they 
belonged, Arabella Goddard was scrupulously 
accurate and correct in all she played, not a note 
was omitted, nor was a passage slurred, but she 
was not an impassioned player by nature. The 
effect to be produced was previously determined 
— it never failed nor varied. In the face of such 
marvellous facility as she possessed, and of such 
extraordinary accuracy as she invariably displayed, 
it may be hypercritical to make any such remark, 
but her performance was almost too perfect — it 
was the perfection of mechanism — to be called 
true art. The same may be said with even 
greater force of the pianoforte-playing of Arabella 
Goddard's contemporary, Charles Hall6. Both 
were, and, happily, still are (I have adopted the 
past tense, they having been with me in their 
zenith, years ago) — both were undoubtedly great 
pianists, albeit their greatness was that of the 
fingers, and not of inspiration. To apply a test 
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already suggested, they both lack individuality 
as well as ideality, or possess those characteristics 
in so slight a degree that they are almost imper- 
ceptible. 

The other day I was having my hair cut, when 
Figaro, with the loquacity of his class, kindly 
broke the monotony of our interview by entertain- 
ing me with his views of music and musicians. 
He had a daughter, he said, who could play any- 
thing upon the pianoforte. 

' A really wonderful talent ! But, bless me T he 
continued, using the brush with emphatic energy, 
' there's no chance for a pianist nowadays.' 

*Why not?' I inquired; 'there seems to be 
more chance than ever. I prefer it not quite so 
hard, if you please.* 

The brushing was much too violent, and 
expressed his feelings at the expense of mine. 
He apologized, and was silent, but not for long. 

* Indeed there's not, sir — no chance at all,* 
said Figaro p^re, still wrathfully. ' Ever since 
those piano street-organs came in, the profession 
has been ruined.' 

The addition of Piatti to the Alboni party 
necessarily increased the attraction of the concerts 
announced. The splendid tone and breadth of 
style of the popular violoncellist are essentially 
Italian, and go far to prove the influence in such 
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matters of the sunny South. With very few 
exceptions, all the greatest performers upon string 
instruments have been Italian-born. They are 
numerous, and their names readily suggest them- 
selves, while those of more Northern climes are 
limited in number. A Southern origin is always 
in favour of an instrumentalist. Pianists, how- 
ever, are cosmopolitan, and seem to be more 
independent of climate than any other class of 
executive musicians. They swarm in Fatherland 
— the hot-bed of pianoforte playing — where 
they are recruited from Hungary, Poland, and 
other countries. England has produced no 
truly great representative pianist — the founder of 
a school — as yet, nor has Italy. Thalberg was of 
Italian blood, his mother being a Venetian ; but 
he was not Italian-born. With his exception, 
and even in his case the exception may be dis- 
puted, Italy can claim no pianist equal to her 
Paganini, Dragonetti, Piatti, Sivori, Bottesini, and 
a host of other string instrumentalists, whose 
reputation is inseparable from that of the land 
of song itself. 

Giulio Regondi, the most accomplished guitar 
and concertina player of his time, often under 
engagement to me, was also with the Alboni 
party. Exceptionally amiable and bashful, short 
in figure, and naturally, not affectedly, effeminate 
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in manner, he seemed endowed with perennial 
boyhood, and never to lose the timidity of guile- 
less youth — a strangely retiring and highly nervous 
individual^ who apparently stepped out of the 
nursery on to the platform to astonish and delight 
all who could enjoy his clever performances on 
the guitar and concertina. He played on each 
instrument during a concert, and chiefly his own 
compositions, although Benedict and Molique 
wrote fantasias expressly for him. 

A feature of some of the Alboni programmes 
was the duet by Osborne and De Beriot on 
themes from the * Huguenots' for pianoforte and 
violin, Arabella Goddard playing the pianoforte 
part, and Giulio Regondi that of the violin on the 
concertina. Coselli appeared as basso, and busied 
himself, when not otherwise engaged, in making 
humorous pen and ink sketches of his companions 
for the amusement and information of his impre- 
sario, who usually received some such record of 
the concert tourists ever}'- week. Herr Goldberg 
was joint conductor with Edward Land, and of 
invaluable assistance. A composer whose much 
too few compositions are full of graceful melody, 
a singer whose singing was always sympathetic 
and expressive, a violinist of merit, a pianist of 
musicianlike skill, Goldberg was likewise a first- 
rate teacher, an indulgent critic, and warm-hearted 
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friend. With the name of Mdlle. Sedlatzek, a 
lively second donna from Vienna, the Alboni 
party for April and May, 1861, is complete. It 
met everywhere with great success. 

In one of the humorous sketches just alluded 
to, Edward Land is represented in tourist costume, 
leading the party by a string and hurrying them 
on board a steamboat. Arabella Goddard is 
appealing to her mother; Regondi, as a small 
boy, is playing the concertina ; Alboni, a most 
uncomplimentary figure, is a giantess dragging on 
the caricaturist ; Mdlle. Sedlatzek displays her 
crinoline partly covered by a shawl ; and Gold- 
berg, a capital likeness, is running after all, very 
dicolletd, with a box of chocolate under one 
arm and a hair-brush in his hand, evidently 
protesting against the tyranny of the leader. 

I did not accompany the tourists, but remained 
in town to attend to other important matters, 
and on account of a source of gradually increas- 
ing anxiety. That my father's health was failing 
was but too evident to those familiar with him. 
He strove to bear up against the blow of my 
sister's death, but the effort was vain, and the 
fatal tendency of ever-abiding sorrow, although 
the sorrow was borne in secret, was betrayed by 
symptoms that could not be ignored. Then, again, 
he had been persuaded by so-called friendly advisers 
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to subscribe to companies with unlimited liability 
which threatened heavy loss, and caused him the 
gravest apprehensions. The friendly advisers in 
question had made his well-known integrity and 
good commercial position serve their purpose, heed- 
less of the consequences to their confiding victim. 
Of this I was in ignorance, but his emaciated, sad 
appearance convinced me there was something 
wrong, and, reversing our positions of father and 
son, I took him gently to task, and urged him to 
tell me all his troubles. He did so, with many a 
protest and much reluctance. I was never more 
grateful than for his full confidence in me. I 
endeavoured to cheer him, and made him promise 
not to increase nor renew any responsibility, and 
to place all financial transactions in which he was 
involved implicitly in my hands. We agreed to 
keep this plan entirely to ourselves, and not to 
allow it to interfere with his income as head of 
the firm, which income, be it said, was entirely 
inadequate to any settlement of the obligations he 
had incurred. I met all pressing claims from my 
own resources, which were ample, assumed his 
liabilities, and took a house — Giralda Villa, now 
called Innisfail — for him at Upper Norwood, to 
which he removed for a time from Gloster Place. 
Being out of the way of advisers, and affection- 
ately tended by my mother and sister, he improved 
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in health to some extent, although he could not 
throw off the depression which had taken posses- 
sion of him, and which permanently saddened 
his naturally cheerful disposition. In compliance 
with a wish he often expressed, I had entered as 
a student at Lincoln's Inn, and about this time 
was called to the Bar. I should not mention these 
details were they not necessary in order to make 
later matters intelligible. 

I left Chislehurst and the Queen's Hotel, and 
took rooms at 28, Grosvenor Street, where, with 
Charles Shepherd as my right-hand man, I carried 
on my own business in addition to that which had 
so unexpectedly come upon me. In the midst 
of negotiations with singers, instrumentalists^ 
company-lawyers, stockbrokers, and innumerable 
others, I had an interview one morning, during 
the month of May, 1861, in Grosvenor Street, 
with Maurice Strakosch, in early days a first-rate 
pianist, and latterly well known as a discoverer 
and cultivator of vocal talent. He wanted my 
advice, having just arrived from New York with 
a youthful prima donna, who would create a sen- 
sation whenever she might be heard. We dis- 
cussed the subject at great length, and I strongly 
advised him to arrange for the d6but of his hidden 
treasure to take place at Covent Garden Theatre. 
He was not acquainted with Mr. Gye, and did 
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not wish to approach him without an invitation to 
do so. 

* That is easily managed/ I said ; ' I have to see 
Gye this afternoon, and will ascertain what can be 
done/ 

With this understanding Strakosch took his 
departure, having assured me the intending debu- 
tante was quite a girl, most charming in appear- 
ance^ and gifted with an extraordinary voice. He 
was staying at an hotel in Arundel Street, Strand, 
where he would await any news I might send him 
from Covent Garden Theatre. I was on excellent 
terms with Gye, and in constant communication 
with him concerning the artists under engagement 
to both of us respectively, notably Grisi and Mario, 
with whom about this time I had a five years* con- 
tract, which I transferred to Gye during the London 
season. And we likewise gave operas together 
in the provinces, with the singers of the Covent 
Garden company who might be available. When 
we met, I repeated that which I had heard from 
Strakosch, and urged him to entertain the matter. 

' Too late ; it's quite impossible,' said Gye, 
taking the plan of the season from his desk ; 
'every night is filled up, as you see. It would 
alter my arrangements, and I should have to keep 
my most expensive people idle — for what ? To 
try an experiment.' 
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' You Will be wrong/ I replied, ' not to try the 
experiment Others will be glad to do so, 
Strakosch is a good authority, and he is very 
confident of a great success. Why not increase 
the number of your extra nights ?* 

* And add to my expenses ? Besides, it's most 
unusual. However,' continued Gye, reflecting, 
and looking over the arrangements for the season 
again, ' it would be the only way.' 

* I shall tell Strakosch to come and see you this 
evening.' 

* If you like,' said the courtly manager, rising; 
' terms, you know, must be very moderate. Covent 
Garden Theatre carries great prestige with it.' 

* So does Her Majesty's !' I replied. 

We parted, and on my road home I called in 
Arundel Street, and told Strakosch of the appoint- 
ment. It was kept, the *high contracting parties^ 
came to terms, which were certainly not extrava- 
gant, and which were soon revised, for the debu- 
tante was Adelina Patti, the greatest attraction 
ever known in Frederick Gye's time at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Since Alboni unexpectedly 
aroused a fashionable opera-house audience from 
apathy to enthusiasm, no such surprise had been 
caused by any artiste. The prediction of Strakosch 
was more than realized. The charming singer, 
previously unknown^ and unheralded by any 
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flattering announcement, took the town by storm, 
and would have proved a serious rival to the 
Royal Italian Opera had Gye insisted upon 
adhering to his arrangements for the season, and 
not increased the number of his extra nights. In 
appearance, manner, voice, and style, Adelina 
Patti has for many years proved irresistibly attrac- 
tive to the public. Alas ! that such talent, youth, 
and beauty should not be everlasting ! 

According to a biography published in Dublin, 
when I gave a series of operas there with the 
fascinating singer, in October, 1861, Adelina Patti 
was born at Madrid, April 9, 1843. Her mother, 
Madame Barilli Patti, was prima donna of the 
Grand Theatre at Madrid, and on the evening 
before Adelina made her appearance had sung 
Norma. Madame Patti left Madrid soon after 
the birth of Adelina, and returned to Milan. The 
Patti family migrated to America in 1844, when 
the father became manager of an Italian opera 
company. There were four daughters — Clotilda, 
married to Mr. Thorn ; Amelia, the wife of 
Strakosch ; Carlotta, a soprano singer and ac- 
complished pianiste, who died recently; and 
Adelina, who is said to have sung almost before 
she could speak. Her first appearance in public 
was at the age of nine, when Strakosch, Ole Bull, 
the violinist, and the little prodigy made a pro- 
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vincial tour in America. Her subsequent career 
was foretold by Sontag and Alboni, who were 
both impressed by the vocal power and ability 
evinced by the child-singer. Her training and 
instruction, undertaken by Strakosch, continued 
until master and pupil decided to come to Europe 
— a decision with which all lovers of music and 
sweet sound, this side of the Atlantic, have every 
reason to be satisfied, for Adelina Patti has re- 
joiced the hearts of such by the rarest gifts of 
voice and piquante beauty, seldom found in combi- 
nation. 

The operas performed during the first pro- 
vincial tour made by Adelina Patti in 1861, and 
the dates of their representation at Dublin, were 
* La Sonnambula,' October 29 ; ' La Sonnambula,' 
October 31 ; * La Traviata,' November 2 ; * Lucia 
di Lammermoor,' November 4 ; * II Barbiere di 
Siviglia,' November 6 ; * Don Giovanni/ Novem- 
ber 9 ; * Marta,' November 1 1 : Conductor, Signor 
Li Calsi. It was no easy matter to find a tenor 
worthy of being associated with the prima donna, 
whose amazing success in London caused a thrill 
of excitement throughout the provinces whenever 
her approaching appearance was announced. The 
Continental opera-houses had commenced their 
winter season, and monopolized the services of all 
tenor singers of repute. At last, through my 
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agent, Verger, I heard of one who was willing to 
cancel his engagement at La Scala, Milan, if the 
forfeit money were paid. It was a considerable 
sum ; nevertheless, I agreed to pay it. I engaged 
Galvani, and arranged with his Italian impresario 
to set him free. The touring party accordingly 
consisted of Galvani, primo tenore of La Scala, 
Milan, and San Carlo, Naples ; Signor Cima, a 
baritone from America ; Monfredi, a basso of Her 
Majesty's Theatre; Signor Borghinioni, another 
primo tenore ; Madame Borghinioni, a very good 
soprano, who sang Donna Anna in ' Don Giovanni ;' 
Mdlle. Sedlatzek, Signor Annoni, and Signor 
Kinni, the latter of Drury Lane repute. The 
tour was a succession of triumphs for Adelina 
Patti, and introduced her for the first time to 
audiences by whom her name has ever since been 
deservedly cherished as that of the most fascinating 
singer of her day. 

Immediately preceding this series of operas in 
the provinces, Titiens, Giuglini, Delle Sedie, and 
others were with me during August and September, 
1 86 1. The operas announced formed a more 
extensive ripertoirCy and included Verdi's * Ballo 
in Maschera,' then a novelty in this country. All 
new operas at the London theatres with any claim 
to importance were speedily produced by me in 
the provinces, the * Huguenots,' * Marta,' ' Rigo- 
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letto/ and many others being immediately added 
to my list, often with stronger casts than were 
ever brought together either at Covent Garden 
or Her Majesty's, the list, moreover, containing 
works such as Verdi's * Macbeth,' never heard in 
the Metropolis. In thus taking advantage of the 
prestige of new music with eminent artists through- 
out the kingdom, I was always liberally encouraged 
by one or two provincial managers, who never 
refused to join me in my undertakings in the way 
of opera. It was always a costly matter, involving 
dresses, scenery, band and chorus, and other in- 
cidental expenses. In addition to this outlay, 
the principal singers concerned, their costumes, 
hotel and railway fares, were provided by me, and 
in the event of new or grand operas being given, 
I increased my travelling party by the addition of 
leading members of the band and chorus. I 
received two-thirds of the gross receipts, and on 
exceptional occasions a sum in addition from 
the local manager towards extra outlay. W. R. 
Copeland, lessee of the Amphitheatre and Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, agreed almost to any terms I 
liked to name for the production of opera at the 
Theatre Royal, to which house he was obstinately 
of opinion the public should come in crowds to 
witness such representations as we announced. 
The public, however, very often disappointed us, 
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and I have seen Copeland in a grand tier box 
biting his pocket-handkerchief — b, habit he had — 
enthusiastically admiring a performance by Grisi 
and Mario, while growling and expressing his 
astonishment at the absence of the Liverpool 
dilettanti. 

The Liverpool Theatre Royal was the most 
unreliable source of receipts — in fact, according to 
my experience, the most unsatisfactory place of 
its kind I ever entered. The loss usually incurred 
there was sometimes recouped later on at the 
Amphitheatre, whither the general public flocked 
to attend performances ignored by the Liverpool 
world of fashion at the other house. Manchester 
was, as a rule, more profitable, the local manager, 
John Knowles, being, however, coarse in manner 
and difficult to deal with. He looked upon 
theatrical matters from a very business point of 
view. To him the stage was a counter, the 
people upon it his fancy goods, which the public 
paid to come and see. This hard, unsympathetic 
state of things pervaded every department of the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, while it was under 
the management of John Knowles, who, in cater- 
ing for the Manchester public, for many years 
enjoyed a monopoly, which now, fortunately, no 
longer exists. 

One of my generous partners was John Harris, 
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lessee of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, transactions 
with whom it is a pleasure to recall. Although he 
was said to be an irascible man with others, during 
a very long association we never had a word of dis- 
pute. When the Italians invaded his theatre, John 
Harris disappeared, and left the domain in their 
possession. But he was always at hand to dispute 
the right of the gallery to have * Garry Owen ' 
played by the band, and most vigorously he used 
to address the noisy claimants from the stage* 
They delighted to bring him before the curtain^ 
and see him tremble with emotion while arguing 
with them. It was a pastime between the acts of 
an opera. He was loyal and stanch in his oppo- 
sition to the tune, and still more so to the use of 
sticks in the gallery, with which a terrific noise 
was wont to be made. The lessee occasionally 
insisted upon all sticks being given up at the door, 
and refused admittance to anyone declining to 
comply with this regulation. To be avenged for 
this act of tyranny, as they were pleased to call it, 
the habitues of the gallery brought small bags of 
flour concealed in their pockets, with which they 
favoured the occupants of the pit. I have seen 
the latter move from side to side of the theatre, 
like a flight of birds, to avoid the cloud of powder 
in its fall. The gallery of the Dublin Theatre 
Royal was always a source of anxiety to John 
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Harris, and of great amusement and surprise to 
strangers. Occasionally the chorus -singing in- 
dulged in by the gods between the acts was 
excellent, and sometimes an amateur soloist would 
sing an opera song. A display of the kind would 
be followed by applause or hooting, according to 
its merit, or interrupted by remarks such as ' Sing 
up ! Mario's listening !' 

A favourite gallery amateur was asked in the 
middle of his song why he was warbling. The 
reply was given for him by a voice opposite : 

* Don't you know he wants an engagement,' 
said the voice. 

' rU go bail for him,' replied another, ' bail ' 
being an Irish version of my name. 

Good-nature, wit, and humour prevailed in the 
gallery of the Theatre Royal, and only when it 
noticed any particular article of dress, such as a 
pair of gloves or a white hat in the pit or dress- 
circle, were its remarks personal or objectionable. 
In all the uproars I have witnessed on crowded 
nights at the Dublin Theatre Royal, I never 
heard bad language used, nor any vindictive feeling 
expressed. The gods never forgot their gallantry, 
although they rejoiced to indulge in noise and 
clamour. I have every reason gratefully to re- 
member John Harris and his theatre. We were 
invariably prosperous in partnership ; although I 
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have brought together the most popular artists, 
and have thereby incurred great risk in Dublin, I 
was never deceived ; my reliance on the Dublin 
public was always justified by the heartiest support. 
Referring to my doings at the Theatre Royal, the 
Dublin critics christened me the * Enterprising Im- 
presario/ a title with which I was identified for years. 
No wonder, then, if I love to dwell upon my recol- 
lections of Hawkins Street! The very beggars 
about the stage-door still welcome me. The old 
lady in tatters, who used to call her box of fusees 
a box of fusiliers, the carman who apologized for 
not reading an address on a street-door because it 
was copper-plate, the boy who had never had a 
father nor mother, and never wished tp have, 
because they might interfere with him — their 
voices are still ringing in my ears; the opera- 
glass shows them brightly illumined by the * light 
of other days,' although Time, the inexorable 
policeman, made them move on long ago, and 
they are but threadbare shadows of the past. 

Among other recollections of Dublin which 
crowd upon me as I write, are many associated with 
the inexhaustible wit and humour of Father Healy, 
a Roman Catholic Vicar of Bray, who will, I 
hope, forgive me if I here relate two instances 
that occur to me of his ready repartee. 

A well-known wealthy widow met a grazier on 
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board ah Irish steamer, who, being invited to call 
upon her in Dublin, soon came to consider himself 
her second husband elect. But she took it into 
her head to many Mulligan, the postman, and the 
grazier sued her for breach of promise. He lost 
his action ; the law refused to solace his wounded 
feelings. Perhaps, as it turned out, he was a 
happier man than Mulligan, for the widow was not 
a wit less wilful or strong-minded as Mrs. Mulligan 
than she was before ; and in her petty despotism 
she made Mulligan dress himself in her late 
husband's clothes. The deceased left behind him 
an extensive wardrobe, and Mrs. Mulligan insisted 
upon the postman going to Mass every Sunday 
in a suit of her previous lord's wearing-apparel. 
This caused much scandal in the district, and the 
neighbours loudly pitied Mulligan. Some mem- 
bers of Father Healy's flock consulted him upon 
what they were pleased to call the cruel humilia- 
tion practised on a good-natured husband. The 
reverend Father, however, failed to see the 
cruelty. 

* On the contrary,' he said, * if we are to test 
Mrs. Mulligan's love by the poetry of our national 
minstrel, Mrs. Mulligan is a noble example of 
devotion ; for does not Thomas Moore declare : 

' ^ The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But fondly loves on to the clothis^f 
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My second story is of Father Healy travelling 
from Dublin to Bray with Lord Meath and a 
well-to-do hotel-keeper of the latter locality, who, 
when he wished to be particularly polite, always 
endeavoured to drop his strong native brogue in 
favour of a foreign accent ; the brogue, however, 
invariably asserted itself if the speaker became at 
all interested in the subject of conversation. 

The journey was coming to an end, when Lord 
Meath made a remark upon some land belonging to 
the hotel-keeper through which the railway passed. 

* Very fine property !' said his lordship. 

* It is good property, and I am proud that it 
meets with the approbation of your lordship,' 
replied the hotel-keeper. 

* By the way/ inquired Lord Meath, * what's 
your price for the black horse grazing in the field 
yonder ?' 

'That harse, your lardship!* replied Boniface, 
suddenly forgetting his foreign accent — 'that 
harse is my black mare. I wouldn't sell her to 
your lardship at any price !* 

' And why not ?' inquired Lord Meath. 

* Faith ! she's got the vernacular disase ; and 
that's why.' 

Of course the hotel-keeper alluded to the 
vermicular disease — a malady to which horses are 
liable. 
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' What's that ?' inquired Father Healy, from a 
corner of the carriage, ' What's that you say ?' 

' I'm saying my black mare yonder has the 
vernacular ; and I won't deny it.' 

' Indeed !' said Father Healy. * A most in- 
teresting case. Perhaps the only other quadruped 
that ever had the vernacular was Balaam's ass.' 

Titiens and Giuglini, during the tour preceding 
that with Adelina Patti, were, as they always 
were, enthusiastically received in Dublin. Then 
in the full possession of all their vocal powers, they 
drew large audiences and produced immense effect. 
The splendid, pure soprano voice of Th6r^e 
Titiens enabled its lucky possessor to defy criticism, 
otherwise it might reasonably be said that she 
made it a means of disguising a lack of dramatic 
power, grace and dignity, the absence of which 
seriously impaired her every action on the stage. 
Long before Lumley placed her in the highest 
rank among his singers at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
and announced her advent with the loudest fanfare 
of trumpets advertisements ever sounded, I heard 
and was introduced to Titiens at the Karntnerthor 
Opera House in Vienna, where, with Rosa 
Czillag and Louise Liebhart, she was a member 
of the stock company. A first-rate school in 
which to graduate ! Every advantage of the 
opportunity was taken by the youthful, then slim 
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and tall, soprano, who, although recognised as a 
vocalist of great promise, was severely taken to 
task by the critics for her awkwardness as an 
actress. Practice and experience of course did 
much to modify the defect, but thfe fire of dramatic 
inspiration was wanting, and the acting of the 
artiste always remained inferior to her ability as a 
singer. Most amiable and unassuming was 
Th6r^se Titiens in the early days. With a house 
full of servants and relatives, ready and willing to 
assist, I have known her pack and make ready for 
a journey — no easy task where the requirements 
of a prima donna are concerned — in order to save 
others the trouble. When in Dublin with me, I 
gave her an extra room at Morrisson's Hotel in 
which to keep her theatrical dresses. To this 
room Delle Sedie, the baritone, and I gained 
access one evening, while the others of the party 
were absent at the theatre. 

In a short time the room presented all the 
appearance of Madame Tussaud's Exhibition on 
a small scale. With remarkable skill, and the aid 
of bolsters, pillows, and other articles I found at 
hand, Delle Sedie made such use of the dresses 
that the room was full of life-size figures in every 
variety of costume. Norma, with her back turned^ 
held the well-known sickle aloft ; Lucretia, ditto, 
ecstatically gazed at an invisible Gennaro ; Donna 
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Anna, ditto, pointed at a Don Giovanni out of 
sight ; and some half-dozen other celebrities, all 
with their backs turned, crowded the room with 
colour and animation. The surprise expressed 
by the representative of these celebrities upon re- 
turning to her room was audible all over the hotel. 

Delle Sedie was a most cheerful companion, 
and always ready for some boyish freak of the 
kind. An admirable artist, a baritone of the 
true school, whose pathetic and florid singing 
were equally excellent. I never heard the bari- 
tone part in the ' Puritani,' and the song * Ah ! 
per sempre,* rendered with so much genuine 
artistic effect as by Delle Sedie, and certainly the 
part of Renato in Verdi*s * Ballo in Maschera,' with 
the aria * Eri tu ?' could not be more dramatically 
sung than it was by him on the tour referred to. 

My light soprano with Titiens and Giuglini, in 
1 86 1, was Miss Anna Whitty, who had made a 
successful d6but at the Dublin Theatre Royal as 
Elvira in the * Puritani.' 

The fashion of giving a foreign prefix to an 
English name is happily dying out. It is quite 
as objectionable to reverse the fashion and give 
English prefixes to foreign names — Mr. Verdi is 
as absurd as Signor Balfe. It Would surely be 
more reasonable were names and prefixes always 
to agree, even as a matter of grammatical and 
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national correctness ; an end would then be put to 
a fashion that, either way, seems inconsistent with 
rational order in the arrangement of such things. 

The operas with Titiens and Giuglini, in the 
autumn of 1861, included the d^but of Mr. Swift, 
an English tenor, as Pollio in * Norma,' when 
Miss Whitty sang Adalgisa to the Norma of 
Titiens, and Ciampi the buffo appeared as 
Oroveso. English talent was well represented 
on the occasion. Swift, as a well-built, good- 
looking Pollio, with a pleasant voice, was favour- 
ably received; Adalgisa confirmed the good im- 
pression made by Elvira; Ciampi displayed ver- 
satility and amiability by donning the robe of 
tragedy or the cap and bells of comedy at the will 
of his impresario. 

The production of the * Ballo in Maschera ' was 
looked upon as the event of the season. Under 
the direction of Arditi, the opera met with decided 
success. Arditi and the well-known leader Mr. 
Levey were specially congratulated, as also was 
Signor Operti, conductor of the fine band of the 
nth Hussars. 

Giuglini as Ricardo sang with all his * honeyed 
sweetness ;' indeed, to this characteristic of his 
singing may be attributed his popularity. But his 
style was monotonous and deficient in colouring. 
No singer, perhaps, ever possessed more know- 
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ledge of his art — for Giuglini was a thorough 
musician — or ever warbled more melodiously, and 
none ever evinced less passion and declamatory 
power. And, as on the stage, so weak and colour- 
less was Giuglini in private life. I have seen 
him in his garden at Hereford House, dressed 
as a chasseur, seated on a chair, a gun across his 
knees. Two cages, close at hand, were so-called 
prisons for Austrians and Bourbons, and contained 
several wounded song-birds. The unhappy birds 
had been provided by a valet in attendance for 
his master to fire at. 

During our stay in Dublin, Giuglini s valet 
suffered for a few days from an inflammatory 
cold, and it was feared his lungs were affected. 
A medical man was called in while I was absent. 
On my return to the hotel, I learnt the valet ha^ 
a tendency to double pneumonia. 

I asked Mike, the boots at Morrisson's, and a 
trusted confidant of mine, what the doctor had 
said. 

* Faith,' replied Mike, * the doctor says the 
gentleman has a double harmonium inside him.' 
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